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In  all  seven  stores,  Cannon  towels  outsold  the  identical  unbranded 
merchandise,  even  at  prices  10%  higher: 

D.  H.  HOLMES  &  CO . New  Orleans  to  1 

A.  T.  LEWIS  &  CO . Denver  to  1 

G.  FOX  &  CO . Hartford  2)4  to  1 

BLOOMINGDALE’S . New  York  3  to  1 

EMPORIUM . St.  Paul  3  to  1 

JONES  STORE . Kansas  City  3  to  1 

LOESER’S . Brooklyn  6)4  to  1 

(FROM  FIGURES  SUPPLIED  IN  EACH  CASE  BY  THE  STORE) 


•  Store  selling  tests  prove 
Cannon  towels  faster  sellers  — 
even  at  prices  10%  higher. 

Conditions  of  the  tests — Two  selling 
tibles  were  arranged  side  by  side,  one 
having  towels  with  Cannon  labels  and 
a  card  lettered  “Cannon  Towels” — the 
other,  identical  merchandise  marked 
simply  “Turkish  Towels.”  The  same 
set'up  was  used  for  various  grades,  all 
the  Cannon  prices  being  io%  above 
those  asl{ed  for  unbranded  towels. 

The  two  types  of  merchandise  were 
given  the  same  display  in  the  depart- 
ment  and  in  windows — and  the  same 
newspaper  advertising.  Before  each  sale 
was  made,  the  customer  was  shown  a 
similar  towel  from  the  other  table.  All 
tests  were  conducted  on  terms  of  abso¬ 
lute  equality  from  start  to  finish.  .  .  , 
Results  showed  an  average  selling  lead 


for  Cannon  towels  of  to  i !  Better 
mark-up  and  bigger  volume,  both ! 

These  tests  take  on  special  signifi¬ 
cance — because  this  has  been  a  Year  of 
Thrift,  to  say  the  least.  If  Cannon 
towels  can  command  a  premium  of  io% 
cash  when  customers  are  pinching  pen¬ 
nies,  the  point  of  greater  store  profit 
seems  to  be  clinched. 

Cannon  towels  have  been  well  ad¬ 
vertised — nationally,  locally  and  to  all 
factors  in  the  trade.  Many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  to  spread 


the  story  of  their  highest  quality  at 
lowest  cost. 

We  know  that  this  national  promo¬ 
tion  has  made  Cannon  towels  more 
attractive  to  shoppers.  We  know  that 
proper  use  of  the  Cannon  name  helps 
every  store — large,  medium  and  small. 
Now  these  tests  prove  that  Cannon 
towels  allow  a  better  mark-up,  more 
margin,  extra  profit — and  still  outsell 
other  towels  of  identical  quality.  .  .  ■ 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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Proof  of  Reliability 

in  RUGS  and  CARPETS 


'^>1 


ClCVl' 


THIS  LABEL 
IS  ISSUED  BY  THE 

INSTITUTE  OF 
CARPET  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  AMERICA, INC. 

AND  THIS  FABRIC 
GUARANTEED  BY  MAKER 
AS  AN  APPROVED 
INSTITUTE  QUALITY 

(institute  member's 

(  NAME  HERE 

COPYRIGHaO  1932  BY  INSIIIUIE  OFCARPET  MANUFACIURERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC 


This  Label  is  a  Pledge 

to  safeguard,  in  ijour  interests, traditions  - 
of  quality  and  craftsmanship  in  the  art  of 
American  ru^  and  carpet  weaving 

INSTITUTE  of  CARPET  MANUFACTURERS 


OF  AMERICA.  INC 


<  CHRYSLER  BUILDING 

N'WAV^irvy'x^'WN 


NEW  YORK 

.VN  X  A  >  >  A  . 
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Mr.  McAUisttr, 

$fjsmts  McCrttry  &  Co.,  said:— 


torn*'? 


K.Pt  0^  h*a  ability  to 

^  I  S  a^*t^'’  V*"  ***•  ***‘*  «»*»  »c»k 

I  aw^^fi^L  P"  “""2‘  ^  everything 
I  manuf«ctur«r  and  give 

■"T^S5®£^\ 


'•I^t  the  buyer  go  elsewhere  if  he  waiiU 
(liahonest  meix'handiae,  because  if  he  is 
that  kind  of  a  buyer,  he  will  be  looking  for 
a  job  vei7  soon  and  the  manufacturer  who 
sella  him  inferior  goods  will  not  remain  a 
competitor  of  the  leputable  manufacturer 
very  long.  »> 


Off 


to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
and  especially  to  you 
MR.  MCALLISTER 

"No  Compromlfo  with  Quality/*  What  other 
course  could  the  outstanding  merchants  of  America 
endorse  and  follow? 

"No  Compromise  with  Quality"  has  been  the 
creed  of  United  for  a  long,  long  time ....  and  that 
Ideal  will  be  lived  up  to  just  as  long  as  we  stay  In 
business. 

We  have  too  much  faith  In  the  good  sense  of  the 
trade  end  the  public  to  believe  that  any  other 
course  can  help  bring  back  good  times  to  your 
business  and  ours. 

■e^tJUhKktfOtsUr 

The  United  Piece  Dye  Works 

DYERS  PRlNTERa  FINISHERS  OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS  IN  THE  PIECE 
SaENTIFIC  WEIGHTING  -  -  SKEIN  DYEING 

LODL  NEW  JERSEY 


Nott  Tort  Orte.:  132  MADISOH  AVIMUI 
Mil.: 

LOO.  HAWmOim.  omO  MTmON.  M.t 
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A  line  that  has  national 
acceptance  sells  way 
ahead  of  the  ''just 
as  goods'' 


This  year,  whether  you  are  a  merchant  in  a  small  community 
or  a  lar^e  manufacturer  of  popular-priced  underwear  or  seam- 
less  hosiery,  you  need  the  selling  power  that  Chardonize  yarn 
can  put  behind  your  merchandise.  You  need  the  advantage  over 
"just  as  good”  products  which  is  provided  by  this  established, 
nationally-accepted  dull  textile. 

Remember  that  Chardonize  was  known  for  years  as  the  only 
synthetic  yarn  whose  dullness  was  guaranteed  to  be  permanent. 
Remember  that  the  dullness  of  Chardonize  is  rigidly  controlled 
to  meet  fashion’s  requirements.  Remember  that  the  market  for 
Chardonize  has  been  steadily  expanded  through  continuous  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  yarn  producer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

Above  all,  remember  that  millions  of  women  today  recognize 
the  Chardonize  label  as  the  fashion-perfect  expression  of  the 
dull  lustre  mode.  With  made  of  Chardonize  on  your  merchan¬ 
dise  and  in  your  advertising,  you  are  ready  to  profit  from  a 
deserved  nation-wide  preference  that’s  growing  stronger  every 
day  •  Tubizf.  Chatillon  Corporation,  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City  •  Makers  of  viscose,  nitrocellulose  and  acetate  yarns. 
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PLEASE,  SIR,  MAY  I 
HAVE  A  ROOM,  PLEASE? 


U-M-M_A  ROOM? 
I'LL  HAVE  TO  SEE 
_A  ROOM? 


THIS  COULDN'T  HAPPEN 
AT  THE  NEW  YORKER 


V/'OU’LL  be  one  of  thousands  stopping  at  the 
smart  New  Yorker... but  we’ll  treat  you  as 
if  you  were  our  only  guest.  You’ll  get  the  kind 
of  room  you  want  for  the  price  you’d  like  to 
pay... you’ll  dine  on  food  fit  for  kings... dance 
to  the  smart  music  that  has  made  New  Yorker 
orchestras  famous ...  relax  in  the  comforts  of 
unsurpassed  room  service. 

You’ll  find  everyone  at  your  service,  no 
matter  what  your  wishes.  In  short  you’ll  know 
you’ve  found  the  best  hotel  ever,  right  in  the 
heart  of  New  York.  Yet  room  charges,  includ¬ 


ing  tub  and  shower  (of  course),  radio,  circulat¬ 
ing  ice  water,  bed  and  dresser  lamps  and  full- 
length  mirrors,  are  as  low  as  $3.50  a  day.  Suites 
$8  and  up.  Restaurant  rates,  too,  are  surprising¬ 
ly  reasonable.  Remember,  oo  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  you  wish  to  oay... you’ll  get  more 
for  your  money  at  the  sir  ‘rt  New  Yorker. 


HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 

34th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Ralph  Hitz,  President 

BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL,  DETROIT,  and  HOTEL  VAN  CLEVE,  DAYTON,  also  under  Ralph  Hitz  Direction 
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The 

Accessory  Sensation 
of  the 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Style  Promenade 


Daniel  Hays 

COSTUME  ENSEMBLE  GLOVES 

Pronounced  by  stylists  a  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  fashion  trends  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  development  of  harmonizing  ensembles. 

Fashioned  in  the  season’s  smartest  costume 
fabrics  'in  combination  with  Lastex,  the 
miracle  yam. 

Every  glove  buyer  should  see  this  really 
notable  achievement  in  glove  styling. 
Samples  now  on  display  in  the  Daniel  Hays 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  DANIEL  HAYS  COMPANY 

Gloversville,  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

1 1  BERT  SOLOMONI  |  WALTER  F.  RIEDER  WM.  P.  NOONAN 

Empire  State  Bldg.  14  East  Jackson  Blvd.  Long  Beach 
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nd  Directors 


Officers  a 


Newly  Elected 
Officers  and  Directors 
of  the 
Association 
1933-34 


LEW  HAHN,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 
President 


B.  H.  NAMM, 
President, 

The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pirst  Vice-President 


D.  E.  MOESER. 

Treasurer  and 
General  Manager 
Conrad  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Secottd  Vice-President 


TOM  MAY, 

P.xecutive  Vice-President, 
The  May  Company, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Tourth  Vice-President , 


D.  F.  KELLY, 
President, 
The  Fair, 
Chicago,  III. 
Third  Vice-President 
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nd  Directors 


PERCY  S.  STRAUS. 
Vice-President, 

R.  H.  Macy  &■  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  W.  MALLEY, 
Viee-P  resident. 
The  lldward  .Malley  Co., 
Netv  Haven,  Conn. 


C.  J.  STROUSS, 
President, 
The  Stronss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Yonngstowti,  Ohio 


DAVID  OVENS, 
General  Mayutger, 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C, 
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Editorials 


EDITORIALS 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Lew  Hahn 

At  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Lew  Hahn 
was  elected  to  its  Presidency. 

Your  new  President  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
retailers  of  the  country. 

For  almost  two  decades  he  has  played  an  active 
and  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  retailing.  During 
that  period  there  has  not  heen  a  single  constructive 
movement  in  the  retail  field  with  which  he  has  not 
been  allied;  nor  a  worthy  cause  in  the  interests  of 
retailers  of  which  he  has  not  heen  a  champion. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Lew  Hahn  is  no  novice  in  the  councils  and  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  ten  years  he  served  the  organization  in  the 
capacity  <)f  Managing  Director.  Under  his  guidance 
and  atlininistration,  the  Association  grew  in  scope  and 
influence  until  it  reached  a  position  of  predoiuinance 
among  national  trade  organizations.  The  achieve¬ 
ments  an«l  accomplishments  inaugurated  and  carried 
through  to  successful  completion  by  him  during 
those  years  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  these 
Editorial  Columns,  but  are  well  known  to  ineinbers, 
because  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

*  *  «  •  • 

During  the  past  few  years,-  Lew  Hahn  has  served 
the  Association  in  the  capacity  of  both  Director  and 
First  Vice-President.  His  advice  and  counsel  have 
been  of  invaluable  aid  to  his  fellow  Officers  and 
Directors  in  solving  the  serious  economic  and  legis¬ 
lative  problems  confronting  retail  distribution.  He 
has  given  freely  and  generously  of  his  time  and 
thought  as  a  member  of  important  Association  Com¬ 
mittees;  and  he  has  served  as  spokesman  for  our 
Craft  before  Congressional  Committees,  as  well  as 
before  other  important  groups  where  the  interests 
of  retailers  were  at  stake. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  sound  thinker,  an  able  leader,  end  a  hiimane 
executive — thus  may  President  Hahn  be  character¬ 
ized. 

He  takes  over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
office  assured  of  the  cooperation  and  support  of  all 
those  who  know  him. 


Your  Officers  and  Directors 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  «>f  your  National 
Association,  Officers  and  Directors  for  the  fiscal  year 
1933-1934  were  elected  at  the  time  of  our  Annual 
Convention. 

The  complete  roster  of  these  men,  to  whom  has 
been  delegated  the  responsibility  of  shaping  the 
policies  of  your  Association  during  the  coming  year, 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
Upon  them  rests  the  duty  and  responsibility  not 
only  to  preserve  and  safeguard  your  National  Organ¬ 
ization,  but,  of  far  greater  importance,  to  protect 
and  promote  the  interests  of  its  members. 

•  «  •  •  • 

We  have  said,  in  years  past,  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  always  been  fortun¬ 
ate  in  the  high  caliber  of  men  who  have  been  called 
to  serve  on  its  Directorate.  We  are  especially  fortun¬ 
ate  at  this  time  in  this  respect.  It  would  he  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  representative  and  able  group 
of  merchants,  coming  from  all  (juarters  of  our 
Country,  than  that  comprising  the  personnel  of  our 
present  Board.  It  is  truly  national  in  scope,  as  is 
fitting  an  organization  which  has  to  cope  with 
national  problems. 

*  •  •  •  » 

These  men,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  serve 
their  Craft,  deserve  your  support  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  coming  year.  At  a  time  when  business 
demands  much  from  each  of  us,  they  are  willing  to 
give  generously  of  their  time  and  effort,  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  their  own  institutions,  in  order  that 
the  common  welfare  of  their  fellow-merchants  may 
be  protected  and  advanced. 

The  only  reward  that  they  ask — is  your  support. 

Let’s  give  it  to  them. 

Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words 

As  far  back  as  the  Spring  of  1929,  in  these  very 
Editorial  Columns,  we  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
government  was  growing  by  leaps  and  hounds  and 
that  new  and  heavy  tax  burdens  would  be  inevitable 
if  government  spending  continued  unbridled  and  un¬ 
checked. 
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In  those  days, — with  our  Nation  enjoying  an  era 
of  prosperity,  which  few  foresaw  was  drawing  to  a 
sudden  and  disastrous  close, — we  stood  very  much 
alone  in  our  views.  Anything  that  savored  of  econ¬ 
omy  failed  to  find  favor  with  our  legislators,  our 
business  institutions  and  our  people.  Reckless  spend¬ 
ing  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  were  few 
who  hesitated  to  pay  the  price  of  their  extravagances. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  Economy,  retrenchment, 
expense  reduction,  and  adjustments  are  being  talked 
of  in  all  quarters.  No  longer  do  we  stand  alone; — 
now  we  are  only  one  of  the  multitude  clamoring  for 
the  cessation  of  waste  and  extravagance  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

And  well  might  our  people  be  alarmed,  when  one 
doUar  of  every  three  dollars  of  our  National  Income 
must  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  our  federal, 
state  and  local  public  institutions. 

It  is  a  healthy  and  wholesome  sign  of  the  times  to 
see  our  taxpayers  discussing  governmental  fiscal 
affairs.  It  is  an  indication  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
today  fully  conscious  of  our  follies  of  the  past,  and 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  costs  are  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Talk  and  discussion  will  at  least  focus  the  spot¬ 
light  of  attention  on  our  problem,  but  they  will  fall 
far  short  of  bringing  about  its  solution. 

Retrenchment  in  the  cost  of  government  will  only 
be  brought  about  when  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
act  in  no  uncertain  manner.  When  our  people  let 
their  legislative  bodies  know  that  wanton  waste  of 
public  funds  must  cease;  extravagant  policies  and 
practices  must  be  abolished;  that  the  affairs  and 
functions  of  government  must  be  re-organized  and 
adjusted  in  keeping  with  present-day  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  the  efforts  to  balance  the  budget 
through  a  reduction  of  expense  must  be  sincere,  real 
and  courageous — then,  and  then  only  can  we  expect 
results. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  dominating  influence  which  our  legis¬ 
lators  are  most  likely  to  heed.  They  hold  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  constituents,  to  whom  they  are 
accountable  for  their  public  acts. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  our  tax¬ 
payers  must  make  their  views  known.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  doing  so,  and  that  is  through  direct,  frank 
and  insistent  demand  on  those  whom  we  have  elected 
to  public  office,  and  who  are  thereby  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  our  interests.  This  does  not  mean 
that  some  public  spirited  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  in  each  community  should  act^ — it  means 
that  every  last  taxpayer  should  voice  his  protest. 

These  are  days  in  which  it  is  dangerous  to  make 
predictions,  but  we  predict,  and  we  do  so  without 
hesitation,  that  present-day  costs  of  government  wriU 
decline  only  when  our  people  insist  that  they  must. 
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At  its  recent  Convention  your  Association  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  the  following  Resolution: — 

“WHEREAS,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  the  intolerably  high  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment,  federal,  state  and  local,  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  a  complete  readjustment 
of  costs  and  cf)nditions  necessary  to  a  re¬ 
building  of  the  business  and  prosperity  of 
the  country, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  Convention  assembled,  demand  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  governmental  expense  which  will  in¬ 
sure  substantial  relief  to  all  taxpayers." 

This  Resolution  will  be  used  effectively  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  wishes  of  your  Organization  for  govern¬ 
ment  retrenchment  and  relief  from  exorbitant  tax 
burdens. 

It  is  now  up  to  every  individual  member  of  the 
Association  to  act,  also,  by  letting  their  legislators — 
federal,  state  and  local — know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  government  costs  must  be  reduced;  that  in¬ 
creased  tax  burdens  must  be  averted. 

Watch  These  Efforts 

The  American  Taxpayers’  League,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Washington,  is  advocating  the  enactment  of 
uniform  state  sales  tax  legislation,  imposing  a  tax 
of  P®*"  retail  sales  in  every  state  of  the 

Lmion. 

The  League  maintains  that  its  tax  program,  if 
widely  adopted,  would  substantially  reduce  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  rates  on  property,  and  thereby  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmer,  and  the  home  owner,  as  well 
as  business  generaUy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  experience  with  state  sales 
tax  legislation  shows  that  this  form  of  tax  cannot 
readily  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  purchaser.  The 
merchants  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  readily 
testify  to  this,  since,  right  now,  they  are  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  absorb  a  sales  tax  for  emergency  purposes, 
which  was  imposed  upon  them  a  few  months  back. 

A  sales  tax  of  2^/^  per  cent,  or  even  of  1  per  cent, 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  either  manufacturer  or  re¬ 
tailer  under  present-day  conditions,  without  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  very  existence  of  large  numbers  of 
our  business  organizations. 

The  quickest  way  of  defeating  any  sales  tax  pro¬ 
posal.  is  to  demand  that  our  legislators  specifically 
provide  that  the  tax  must  be  passed  on  and  paid  by 
the  consumer.  Lawmakers  are  loath  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fearful  of  the  adverse  reaction  to  any 
measure  which  will  materially  raise  the  cost  of  living 
to  their  constituents  at  this  time. 

It  is  open  to  serious  question  whether  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  any  sales  tax  measure  would  afford  relief 
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from  the  payment  of  other  present  exorbitant  tax 
burdensi. 

There  again,  both  in  our  Federal  Government  and 
in  our  states,  the  tendency  has  been  to  impose  new 
and  greater  taxes  throughout  this  period  without  re¬ 
ducing  or  repealing  any  of  our  present  forms  of 
tax  levies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  people  generally, 
the  most  potent  argument  against  any  form  of  sales 
tax  legislation  is, — that  it  is  not  conducive  to  practi¬ 
cal  retrenchment  in  present-day  government  costs. 
Experience  with  sales  tax  legislation  abroad  and  our 
own  experience  with  sales  taxes  on  gasoline,  show 
that  those  empowered  to  do  so,  will  not  hesitate  to 
raise  the  rate  of  tax  again  and  again,  whenever  in¬ 
creased  public  revenue  seems  desirable  to  them. 

Any  system  of  taxation  which  is  certain  to  per¬ 
mit  a  continuance  of  government  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance  is  unsound  and  should  meet  with  widespread 
opposition  from  taxpayers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Again  we  repeat,  the  answer  to  the  fiscal  problem 
of  our  states,  like  that  of  our  Nation,  lies  in  reducing 
present-day  costs  of  government.  If  this  be  done  in 
a  sound,  practical  and  businesslike  manner,  not  only 
will  the  enactment  of  sales  tax  measures  be  unnec¬ 
essary,  but  relief  can  be  afforded  from  the  present 
high  rates  of  taxes  on  property — reduction  of  which 
is  often  being  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  obtain  support 
for  the  principle  of  taxing  sales. 

The  American  Taxpayers’  League  is  endeavoring 
to  make  its  influence  felt  in  all  states  where  sessions 
of  the  legislatures  are  being  held  at  this  time.  Its 
efforts  should  he  carefully  watched,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  basis  of  its  arguments,  while  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  advanced  in  sincerity,  are  unwarranted  and 
unsound. 

Important — Treasury  Decision  Affecting 
Tax  On  Fur  Trimmed  Garments 

On  January  25th  last,  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  Treasury  Decision  4361  relating  to  the  Excise 
Tax  on  fur  and  fur  trimmed  garments.  This  Decision, 
which  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  of  these  lines.  Under  its  provisions 
lower-priced  fur  trimmed  garments  in  all  probability 
will  be  exempt  from  the  Tax.  Read  it  now,  and  pass 
the  information  on  to  your  merchandise  executives 
and  buyers  concerned. 


Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  an  Excise  Tax  of 
10  per  cent  was  attached  to  the  manufacturer’s  price 
of  every  fur  trimmed  garment,  provided  that  the  fur, 
so  used,  constituted  the  material  of  chief  component 


value.  Furthermore,  in  evaluating  a  single  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  garment,  it  was  not 
permissible  to  include  labor  costs  incurred  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  material  prior  to  assembling  the  finished 
garment. 

Under  this  new  Treasury  Decision,  a  manufacturer 
may  now  include,  as  a  single  component,  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  cloth  used,  but  also  the  cost  of  cutting, 
operating,  under-pressing,  pressing,  basting,  button¬ 
holes,  or  any  other  finishing  that  may  be  necessary 
in  the  making  of  the  cloth  body,  in  comparing  the 
value  of  the  cloth  with  that  of  the  fur  trimming.  He 
may  not  include,  however,  the  cost  of  the  lining,  or 
the  labor  lining  costs,  nor  the  cost  of  affixing  the  fur, 
buttons,  or  other  trimmings  to  the  cloth  body  in  com¬ 
puting  the  cloth  value. 

If  the  total  cost  of  the  unlined  cloth  body  exceeds 
that  of  the  fur  trimming,  then  the  garment  is  not 
taxable. 


It  is  obvious  that,  under  this  new  Treasury  Decis¬ 
ion,  lower-priced  fur  trimmed  garments  will  be  tax 
exempt,  since  the  value  of  the  fur  trimming  in  all 
probability  will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  cloth 
used,  plus  the  labor  charges  necessary  in  making  up 
the  cloth  “shell”  of  the  garment. 


This  Decision  is  retroactive  to  June  21,  1932,  when 
this  tax  went  into  effect. 

Taxes  paid  on  garments,  which  would  now  be  tax 
exempt,  will  be  subject  to  a  refund. 

Before  a  retailer  or  manufacturer  can  secure  a 
refund  under  this  Decision,  however,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  file  a  sworn  statement  with  the  Commiss¬ 
ioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  effect  (1)  that  the 
tax  was  absorbed,  or  (2)  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
has  been  repaid  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  or 
that  the  written  consent  of  the  ultimate  purchaser  to 
the  allowance  or  refund  has  been  secured. 

Under  these  conditions  certain  practical  difficulties, 
in  our  judgment,  wiR  preclude  the  possibility  of 
many  tax  refunds. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Your  Association  has  always  questioned  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  subjecting  lower-priced  fur  trimmed  garments 
to  a  10  per  cent  excise  tsx.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  Editorial  Columns  of  the  September,  1932, 
issue  of  the  Association’s  Bulletin: — 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer, 
the  present  Excise  Tax  on  fur  trimmed  gar¬ 
ments  is  obviously  unfair.  We  are  told  that 
all  fur  trimmed  coats  selling  at  wholesale  for 
$29.50,  and  less,  will  bear  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  because  the  fur  trimming  constitutes 
the  material  of  chief  component  value.  It 
is  unjust,  to  say  the  least,  that  such  garments. 
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selling  at  these  price  ranges,  should  he  so 
heavily  taxed,  wliile  other  garments  not  fur 
trimmed,  hut  costing  many  times  the  price 
of  the  former,  may  be  sold  tax  free.  Surely 
fur  trimmed  coats  in  the  low-price  ranges, 
cannot  be  classified  as  luxury  apparel.  With¬ 
out  question,  they  represent  a  necessary  part 
of  the  family  wardrobe  in  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  home.  We  seriously  question  whether 
it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  levy  excise 
taxes  on  clothing  of  this  character,  which 
is  so  widely  purchased  and  used  by  the 
women  of  our  Country.” 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  recognized  the  injustice  of 
its  previous  ruling,  and  that,  henceforth,  lower-priced 
fur  trimmed  garments  in  all  probability  will  be  tax 
exempt  under  this  new  Treasury  Decision. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Problems  of  Distribution 

At  its  recent  Annual  Meeting,  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  unanimously  adopted  a  Resolution  respect¬ 
fully  requesting  the  President-elect  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  an  outstanding  retailer  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
was  most  timely  and  fitting,  in  consideration  of  the 
economic  conditions  confronting  our  Country  today. 

Retailing  is  a  business  of  prime  importance  and 
magnitude  in  our  economic  structure.  The  retail 
merchant  exists  solely  to  serve  the  daily  needs  of  our 
people.  Through  his  efforts  the  products  of  our 
labor  are  made  available  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
He  is  closest  to  the  miUions  who  comprise  our  great 
American  Public,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  observe  care¬ 
fully  every  trend  affecting  their  daily  lives.  Per¬ 
haps  no  field  of  business  endeavor  demands  such 
close  contact  with  the  public  as  does  retailing. 

Is  there  a  retailer  worthy  of  the  name  who  is  not 
vitally  interested  in  the  well-being  of  our  industries, 
the  soundness  of  our  financial  structure,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  labor,  the  standards  of  living  of  our 
people,  and  the  general  nol'‘ticil,  social  and  eoonor’ic 
welfare  of  our  Nation? 

Recognizing  that  the  incumbent  of  the  important 
Cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  be  a 
business  leader  of  broad  vision,  who  can  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  business  activities  to  the  end  that 
the  interests  of  the  American  People  may  best  be 
served — your  Association  urges  the  appointment  of 
an  outstanding  retailer  in  this  capacity  at  this  time. 


The  Press  of  the  Country  for  weeks  has  suggested 
the  name  of  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  as  the  next  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  retail  crafts 


of  our  Country  have  many  outstanding  personalities, 
but  perhaps  none  who  is  better  qualified  to  serve  his 
Country  in  this  capacity  than  Mr.  Straus. 

Mr.  Straus  is  an  able  merchant,  a  keen  student  of 
business  and  economic  trends,  and  a  public  spirited 
(citizen. 

He  would  bring  to  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Roosevelt  all  of  those  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  requires 
during  these  trying  times. 

He  would  be  a  credit  to  his  Craft  and  to  his 
Country. 

Convention  Condemns  Competition  of 
Prison  Labor 

A  Resolution  condemning  the  competition  of 
prison-made  products  in  the  open  market  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  your  Association  at  its  recent 
Convention.  This  Resolution  supports  the  position  of 
the  Association  in  the  past  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  goods  for  general  consumer  use 
which  come  from  the  workshops  of  our  penal  insti¬ 
tutions. 

We  are  op])osed  to  this  practice  because  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  industries  affected;  it  promotes  unem¬ 
ployment  among  our  wage  earners;  and  it  creates 
sweat  shop  conditions  of  labor  in  those  industries 
which  are  compelle<l  to  compete. 

For  these  reasons  your  Association  supports  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  various  national  trade  organizations  in  seeking 
the  enactment  of  state  legislation  for  the  abolition  of 
sales  in  the  open  market  of  convict-made  products, 
and  the  restriction  of  prison-made  goods  to  state  use. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  during  the  current 
sessions  of  our  various  state  legislatures,  a  serious 
problem  threatening  the  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being  of  thousands  of  our  people  will  have  been 
solved. 

«  «  •  •  * 

We  are  staunch  supporters  of  any  constructive 
program  having  for  its  purpose  the  useful  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  should  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  private  industry,  or  by  jeopardizing  the 
welfare  of  large  groups  of  society. 

We  urge  you  to  lend  your  wholehearted  support 
to  any  measure  before  your  state  legislature  restrict¬ 
ing  the  production  and  use  of  prison-made  products 
to  the  needs  of  our  public  institutions  operated  by 
the  government. 

What  About  Fixed  Assets? 

One  of  the  important  problems  confronting  re¬ 
tailers,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
books  of  accounts  are  closed  and  income  and  expense 
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gtat^ments  and  balance  sheets  prepared,  is  the  quest¬ 
ion  of  the  valuation  of  fixed  assets. 

Durin"  the  years  preceding  the  present  economic 
depression,  many  stores  had  increased  the  size  of 
their  plant  structures,  at  what  now  appears  to  he 
highly  inflated  costs. 

With  today’s  reduced  sales  volume,  hoth  in  dollars 
_ and  during  recent  months,  in  units — the  over-ex¬ 
panded  store  is  not  a  rarity.  The  burden  of  over- 
expanded  and  costly  plants  has  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  on  store  operating  costs.  Complaints  of  heavy 
hxed  charges  are  all  too  familiar,  today. 

Burdensome  fixed  charges  are  related  to  the  quest¬ 
ion  of  revaluation  of  fixed  assets.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  advocates  of  the  revaluation  principle,  re¬ 
duction  in  the  plant  and  property  account  values 
need  have  no  affect  on  depreciation  reductions  for 
income  tax  purposes;  nor  will  the  amount  of  recov¬ 
erable  loss  in  case  of  fire  or  other  catastrophe  be 
affected.  In  the  case  of  the  depreciation  charge,  the 
cost  of  the  assets  will  govern  the  amount  deducted 
for  income  tax;  in  the  event  of  loss  through  fire  or 
other  calamity,  the  sound  value  at  the  time  of  loss 
is  the  governing  factor. 

One  exponent  of  the  principle  of  revaluation  pre¬ 
sented  a  splendid  paper  on  this  subject  at  one  of  our 
recent  Convention  sessions.  We  have  printed  his  talk, 
entitled  ‘’Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the  Effect 
on  Operating  Costs,”  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
and  we  commend  it  for  your  reading. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Members  are  constantly  asking  the  Association  for 
advice  on  how  to  obtain  rent  adjustments  on  leased 
property.  The  paper  referred  to  makes  this  asser¬ 
tion,  with  which  we  heartily  concur; — "‘There  are 
some  stores  that  are  going  down  with  colors  flying 
rather  than  take  measures  to  break  their  leases  or 
force  reductions.  Wise  landlords  will  acknowledge 
that  this  condition  is  bound  eventually  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  own  hest  interests.” 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  during 
the  five-year  period  ending  with  1931,  expenses  in 
department  stores  doing  annual  volumes  of  $2,000,000 
or  over,  increased  about  15  per  cent,  due  largely  to 
declining  retail  prices;  that  salaries,  which  amount 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  expenses,  increased 
only  8  per  cent;  hut  that  real  estate  costs,  the  next 
largest  item  of  expense,  increased  46  per  cent.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  increase  in  total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  during  that  five-year  period  was  due  to  in¬ 
creased  real  estate  costs. 

Without  douht,  the  department  stores,  hy  their 
large  expenditures  for  advertising,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  increased  value  of  “down  town”  busi¬ 
ness  real  estate.  During  years  past,  landlords  have 
benefitted  by  these  enhanced  values.  In  times  like 
the  present,  when  a  store  requests  consideration  of 
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its  ability  to  pay  rentals  called  for  by  leases  entered 
into  when  a  doUar  had  a  purchasing  power  of  ap¬ 
proximately  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  less 
than  it  has  today,  it  should  at  least  be  permitted  to 
prove  the  necessity  for  downward  adjustment  in  line 
with  present-day  conditions. 

No  More  Lame  Ducks 

The  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides  that  the  terms  of 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  end  on  the  20th 
day  of  January,  and  the  terms  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  3rd  day  of  J  anuary,  in  the  years  in  which 
such  terms  are  completed,  has  been  ratified  by  39 
states  of  the  Union  and  thereby  becomes  effective. 

This  amendment,  which  is  the  result  of  efforts  last¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  years,  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  those  interested  in  sound  government. 

Too  often,  in  the  past,  we  have  seen  the  short 
session  of  Congress,  convening  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December,  made  the  spectacle  of  legislative  bur¬ 
lesque  in  those  years  when  large  numbers  of  its 
members  were  repudiated  at  the  polls. 

We  need  no  more  forceful  example  of  the  abuses 
which  these  so-called  “fame  duck  sessions”  can  bring 
about  than  the  absence  of  decisive  and  constructive 
action  at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  when 
our  Nation  is  beset  with  an  economic  emergency  un¬ 
paralleled  in  its  history. 

The  Twentieth  Amendment  to  our  Constitution 
will  enable  those  legislators  elected  by  the  people, 
to  take  Office  a  few  weeks  after  our  voters  have  acted, 
and  not  a  year  later  as  has  heen  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  adoption  of  the  Twentieth  Amendment  marks 
a  progressive  step  in  the  political  history  of  our 
Country. 

It  is  in  fulfillment  of  a  long  felt  need  on  the  part 
of  those  sincerely  interested  in  government  reform. 

It  will  rid  our  Federal  legislature  of  many  of  its 
abuses  and  follies. 

FinaUy  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Convention  Is  Over — But  Its 
Effects  Live  On 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  your 
Association  is  now  an  event  of  the  past. 

It  was  a  great  Convention; — great  in  the  sense 
that  its  influence  wiU  be  felt  throughout  the  Craft 
during  the  months  to  come. 

Mindful  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  retail 
distributors  today,  its  program  was  stripped  of  every 
frill  and  foible,  and  every  session  was  devoted  to 
topics  and  discussions  of  sound  practical  value  to 
members. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  dealt  with 
facts.  It  faced  your  problems  without  any  attempt 
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to  evade  or  minimise  them.  And  that  ia  why  this 
Gathering  will  go  down  in  the  Annals  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  as  one  of  its  greatest. 


Our  speakers  minced  no  words  in  predicting  fur¬ 
ther  declines  in  volume  during  1933. 

They  said  that  the  problems  of  expense  may  re¬ 
quire  further  adjustment. 

They  treated  of  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into 
our  advertising  and  promotion. 

They  stressed  the  necessity  of  gearing  up  our  or¬ 
ganizations,  particularly  our  sales  forces,  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  point  of  efficiency. 

They  condemned  the  avalanche  of  shoddy  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  undermining  the  confidence  of  our 
people. 

They  deplored  stock  assortments  so  limited  that 
the  customer  is  unable  to  purchase  normal  needs. 

They  discussed  excessive  inarkdowns,  profits,  ser¬ 
vice,  fashion  trends,  legislation,  taxation,  government 
costs,  unemployment,  commodity  prices,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  subjects  with  which  you  are  vitaUy 
concerned. 

They  did  more  than  talk  about  these  problems. 
The  most  able  men  and  women  in  our  Craft  told 
their  fellow  merchants  what  to  do  about  them.  And 
after  all,  that  is  what  counts. 


Those  who  were  in  attendance,  now  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  applying  the  lessons  learned  to  the 
particular  needs  of  their  businesses.  If  they  do  not, 
they  are  like  unto  those  who  sow  but  never  reap. 

For  members  who  were  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  Convention  presented, 
the  January,  February  and  March  issues  of  The 
Bulletin  will  provide  a  digest  of  its  important 
sessions.  We  urge  these  members  to  read  these  “high 
spots”  carefully.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  best 
that  we  can  offer  in  lieu  of  actual  attendance.  So 
make  the  most  of  it. 


The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  is  over,  but 
its  effects  will  live  on  throughout  the  months  to  come. 
They  will  reap  dividends  for  those  who  intelligently 
apply  its  lessons  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  condit¬ 
ions  which  lie  ahead. 


A  Job  W ell  Done 

At  the  recent  Annual  Convention  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  P.  A.  O’Connell  retired  as  President  of  your 
National  Organization. 

Throughout  his  administration,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  prudent  and  able  leader  of  his  Craft. 

Perhaps  no  President  in  the  history  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  confronted  with  so  many  problems 
of  far-reaching  importance  to  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  generally,  as  former  President  O'Connell. 

That  he  has  served  his  stewardship  well  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  record  of  accomplishments  and 
achievements  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  activities  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  him,  is  the  National  Quality  Movement, 
which  he  sponsored  and  worked  for  throughout  his 
entire  administration.  This  project,  which  has  met 
with  the  general  approbation  of  consumers,  retailers, 
and  manufacturers  alike,  has  already  shown  marked 
effects  among  the  industries  and  distributive  crafts 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  Movement  which  will  continue 
to  grow  in  importance  and  value  during  the  months 
to  come.  Time  alone  wUl  prove  its  real  worth. 

»  *  «  «  » 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  retirement  of 
P.  A.  O'Connell  from  the  Presidency  of  your  National 
Association  will  not  deprive  us  of  his  counsel  and 
advice  on  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  or  its  members.  He  will  take  his  place  on 
the  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  which  capacity  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
fellow-merchants. 

*  *  »  •  « 

He  relinquishes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Presidency  with  an  enviable  record  to  be  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Annals  of  the  Association. 

He  has  preserved  and  maintained  the  well-being 
of  the  great  organization  which  was  entrusted  to  his 
keeping  twelve  months  ago. 

He  deserves  the  commendation  and  gratitude  of  his 
f  ellow-members. 

It  might  well  be  said  of  former  President 
O’Connell — ^“your  administration  represents  a  job 
well  done” 
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t  j  HE  Association  has  honored  me 
by  choosing  me  tor  its  |»resi«ient  this  year.  Having  previously  served  the  organ¬ 
ization  as  Managing  Director  tor  ten  years  1  place  a  peculiar  appreciation  upon 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assocation.  1  believe  in  it  and  regard  it  as  tre¬ 
mendously  valuable  to  its  members  and  to  public  interest.  For  that  reason  1 
take  my  election  seriously  and  am  determined  that  this  year  our  Association 
must  serve  more  far-reachingly  than  ever  before. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  all  the  22  years  of  the  Association’s  existence  the 
Gongress  of  the  United  States  has  never  enacted  a  single  law  inimical  to  retail 
operation?  In  that  period  many  stupid,  and  many  vicious  hills  have  been 
introduced  in  ihe  Federal  (Congress  hut  tione  ever  has  been  passed.  Do  yon 
think  that  has  boon  an  accident? 

It  has  been  no  accident.  I'liis  is  the  record  because  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  always  assembled  the  best  intelligence  and  the  sense 
of  fair  play  of  the  members  of  this  trade  and  has  gone  countless  times  to  the 
iiational  capitol  for  the  single  pnrpose  of  presenting  facts  to  the  lawmakers.  'Phe 
Association  in  all  of  its  history  never  has  employed  lobbyists.  It  never  has 
possessed  or  laid  claim  to  any  special  influence  upon  even  a  single  member  of 
Gongress.  Its  representatives  have  simply  relied  upon  the  all-powerful  influence 
of  truth  presented  by  fair-mimled  business  men.  And  always  the  men  in  our 
national  legislative  halls  have  listened  and  have  been  impressed  by  the  truth 
and  have  shown  in  all  things  a  desire  to  he  fair  and  to  consider  the  best  interests 
of  the  great  public  which  our  stores  do  represent. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  you,  Mr.  Member,  should  he  proud.  It  is  a 
record  which  in  itself,  without  consideration  of  the  wide  range  of  special 
services  which  the  organization  holds  out  for  your  use,  is  worth  all  that  the 
Association  ever  has  cost,  a  hundred  times  over. 

In  accepting  the  presidency  this  year,  1  am  conscious  that  1933  gives 
every  indication  of  being  a  tremendously  difficult  year.  For  that  reason  1  am 
glad  to  head  the  organization  this  year  because  it  is  when  conditions  are  difficult 
tor  its  memhers  that  this,  or  any  other  association  must  find  its  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities  of  service.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  make  our  organization  of  greater 
value  to  you  than  ever  before.  We  intend  to  do  so. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  work  to  locate  the  most  important  things 
which  we  can  do  for  you  and  we  shall  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  doing  of 
these  things. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  in  all  probability  the  most  important  service 
will  he  to  represent  you  effectively  and  adequately  in  national  affairs.  Without 
doubt  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  experimental,  even  radical,  legislation  in 
W  ashington.  In  aU  these  things  your  interests  will  be  at  stake  because  the  public 
upon  which  you  must  depend  for  your  livelihood  will  be  seriously  affected 
for  good  or  iU  by  what  the  lawmakers  do. 

1  am  sincerely  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  retailers 
who  are  so  close  to  the  most  distressing  economic  problems  of  the  day  and  who 
alone  come  in  close  daily  contact  with  the  public,  should  be  forced  to  remain 
silent  when  various  legislative  steps  intended  to  be  remedial  are  being  discussed 
prior  to  legislation.  The  retail  trade  is  too  important  to  be  left  without  intelli¬ 
gent  spokesmanship.  We  must  stand  up  and  have  courage  to  tell  what  we  know. 
We  must  have  facilities  for  developing  facts  and  placing  them  convincingly 
before  our  lawmakers.  We  must  take  our  proper  place  in  every  council  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  rebuilding  of  the  country  after  the  ravages  of  this  great 
depression. 

To  say  “1”  too  often  is  hateful  to  you  and  to  me,  hut  1  know  of  no  other 
way  of  ]>utting  it  than  to  say  that  as  president  this  year  /  intend  that  the  trade 
shall  have  snch  representation  and  I  earnestly  request  that  you  as  a  member 
signify  by  letter  your  desire  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  .shall  be  clothed,  by  your  will,  in  broader  discretionary 
powers  than  ever  before.  Gonditions  will  call  for  prompt  action  on  many  im¬ 
portant  matters.  If  you  want  an  administration  for  your  organization  which 
will  take  prompt  action,  spare  a  moment  to  teU  us  so. 
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What  Has  Happened  to  Retailing? 

By  LEW  HAHN 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
and  President,  Xatiomil  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Address  deliz'cred  at  the  General  Session  on  Merchandisimj  Problems 
Tzi'enty-Second  Annual  Conzrntion,  January  19,  1933 


tfrY,'’HAT  has  hapj)ened  to  re- 
tailing?”  As  the  first  effort 
to  answer  that  question  and 
as  a  firm  foundation  for  whatever 
else  I  may  have  to  say,  1  must  begin 
by  reminding  you  that  you  yourself 
cannot  l)e  entirely  unaware  that  the 
spendable  income  of  the  jieople  of 
the  United  States,  in  three  years, 
has  declined  something  like  OO  j)er 
cent.  That  seems  to  l)e  the  situation 
and  try  as  we  will,  let  our  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  l)e  never  so  alert 
as  now,  let  our  sales  promotion 
effort  contain  never  so  many 
“smashes"  and  our  selling  he  never 
so  tactful  and  effective, — zee  yet  are 
confronted  by  the  stubborn,  unas¬ 
sailable  faet  that  our  customers 
hare  only  40  cents  zehich  they  ean 
spend  ac/ainst  100  cents  in  1929. 
That  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
answer  that  I  can  give  you  to  the 
question  of  zvhat  has  happened  to 
retailing. 


concerned.  “W  hat  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

First,  we  must  face  facts  and 
secondly  we  must  help  to  rebuild 
the  public’s  purchasing  iMjwer.  By 


Lew  Hahn 


Sixty  Per  Cent  Less  Income 

However,  we  cannot  stop  with 
that  answer.  First  because  no  prop¬ 
osition  of  this  kind  can  lie  stated 
standing  alone.  This  answer  imme¬ 
diately  suggests  another  question : 
"ll’hy  has  the  income  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  shrunk  60  jjer  cent?” 
Being  here  this  morning  in  the  guise 
of  a  “Little  Ready  Answerer  of 
Questions"  I  could  probably 
tell  you  the  reason  for  that,  just  as 
the  economists  and  the  bankers  and 
all  the  other  wise  ones  have  been 
telling  it  to  you  for  the  last  three 
years.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
statements  that  it  is  caused  by  spots 
on  the  sun  to  ascribing  the  blame  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  eat  enough 
spinach.  Take  your  choice.  In  any 
event  the  fact  remains,  there  is  60 
per  cent  less  income  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  spend  in  our  stores.  WHiat- 
ever  the  answer  may  be,  it  imme¬ 
diately  gives  rise  to  a  third  quest¬ 
ion:  “What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?”  and  that  is  where  it  seems 
to  me  every  retailer  is  definitely 


way  of  facing  facts,  let  us  get  this 
clearly  established  in  our  minds ; — 
there  will  Ije  no  return  of  real  pros- 
jierity  until  folks — common  folks — 
can  begin  again  to  accumulate  capi¬ 
tal.  That  is  going  to  be  a  different 
task  Ijecause  every  man  who  has  a 
job  or  an  income,  today,  has  two 
other  men  on  his  lack,  'fry  lying 
down  on  the  fltMir  and  then,  with 
two  other  men  on  your  lack,  get  up 
on  your  feet  again.  It  is  not  im- 
ix)ssible  but  it  is  difficult  and  you 
will  have  to  lie  a  strong  man  with 
plenty  of  courage  and  determination 
to  lift  the  load  and  fight  your  way 
up  again.  Every  man  with  an  in¬ 
come.  today,  is  carrying  one  man 
who  is  in  the  employ  of  government 
and  another  who  is  jobless  and  des¬ 
titute.  I  am  not  here  to  recommend 
a  callous  indifference  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  cannot  find  jobs.  They 
must  lie  fed  and  housed  and  clothed. 


but  I  do  insist  that  the  obligation 
of  those  more  fortunate  to  share 
with  these  sufferers  is  one  of  the 
things  which  is  preventing  the  re¬ 
accumulation  of  individual  capital 
from  which  renewed  prosperity 
would  spring.  Proliably  in  some 
earlier  time,  when  the  obligation  of 
humaneness  was  not  so  generally 
felt;  a  depression  such  as  ours 
would  have  passed  more  quickly. 
The  destitute  would  have  starved; 
the  more  fortunate,  profiting  jier- 
haps  by  lower  living  costs,  would 
have  liegun  the  rebuilding  of  capi¬ 
tal.  Things  would  soon  have  found 
a  Ixittom  and  the  upward  trend 
would  have  started  w’ith  those  who 
survived  freed  of  the  competition 
of  those  who  had  not  matle  the 
grade.  Today,  we  face  the  task  of 
lifting  up  the  whole  structure  of 
civilization,  preserving  it  intact. 

Governmental  Extravagance 

But  if  we  have  to  accept  with 
resignation  the  responsibility  to  care 
for  the  unemployed,  we  by  no 
means  should  feel  that  we  must  be 
equally  latient  with  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  government.  I  am  telling 
you  nothing  that  you  have  not 
heard  a  hundred  times  when  I  re- 
jieat  to  you  that  government  (fed¬ 
eral.  state  and  local)  is  taking  one- 
third  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
.American  i)eople.  Here  is  a  condit¬ 
ion  which  must  not  lie  tolerated.  It 
matters  not  one  whit  how  lawmak¬ 
ers  may  defend  their  course,  the 
whole  situation  is  so  bizarre  as 
almost  to  challenge  lielief.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  consequences,  the  cost 
of  government  must  come  down,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  high  to  stay  up.  High 
taxes  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  prevent  a  complete  read¬ 
justment  so  that  we  may  find  the 
way  back  again  to  a  liveable  normal¬ 
cy.  Let  the  tax  collector  adjust  his 
demands  on  the  landlord  and  the 
landlord  then  can  afford  to  make 
complete  adjustment  to  the  condit¬ 
ion  of  his  tenant.  A  substantial  re- 
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duction  of  taxes  would  also  open 
the  way  to  a  proper  writing  down 
of  the  still  undeflated  structure  of 
debts.  The  tenant  then  facing  a 
properly  adjusted  operating  ex¬ 
pense  can  find  his  way  back  to  net 
profit.  Then  the  reaccumulation  of 
individual  capital  will  begin  again, 
the  country  will  breathe  easily  and 
forget  its  fears,  the  circulation  of 
money  will  increase  in  speed,  pros¬ 
perity  will  be  back  with  us. 

This  is  a  problem  in  the  solution 
of  which  the  retailer  will  be  guilty 
of  unforgiveable  negligence,  if  he 
does  not  use  his  potentially  great 
influence  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
governmental  cost  and  lower  taxes. 
The  problem  is  not  only  national. 
The  federal  government  has  set  the 
pace  but  the  other  divisions  of  gov¬ 
ernment — state,  county  and  local — 
have  all  done  their  part  in  binding 
the  business  and  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  with  the  inescapable  bonds  of 
taxes,  to  an  intolerable  condition. 
Everj’  retail  store  should  Ire  a  rally¬ 
ing  point  in  the  fight  for  sensible 
government  and  bearable  taxation. 
The  times  demand  that  taxpayers 
shall  tell  public  officials  how  much 
they  shall  spend,  in  place  of  officials 
telling  taxpayers  how  much  they 
shall  pay.  This  is  one  sound  way 
to  build  back  consumer  purchasing 
power,  even  though  it  may  first  in¬ 
crease  unemployment  through  the 
release  of  some  government  em¬ 
ployees. 

Stores  Were  Unprepared  for  1929 

Coming  particularly  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  retail  merchandising  and 
store  operation,  during  the  course 
of  these  depression  years,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  average  department 
store  has  done  more  than  a  fair  job. 
We  entered  the  first  year  of  the 
period  singularly  unprepared  for 
what  lay  ahead  of  us.  For  some 
years  prior  to  1929,  department 
store  folks  had  become  faddists.  De- 
jxirtment  store  concerns,  generally, 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  hasheesh 
pill.  Store  buildings  were  not  large 
enough,  store  organizations  could 
not  i)e  exj^anded  and  divided  and 
directed  into  the  paths  of  specializ¬ 
ation,  fast  enough.  As  we  look  back 
now,  it  must  seem  that  we  had  a 
peculiar  and  pitiful  faith  in  the 
potency  of  organization  charts, 
which  theoretically  spread  the  work 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  store 
over  a  group  of  folks  in  such  way 
that  automatically  the  firm’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  successfully  for¬ 
ward.  We  had  built  up  a  golden 
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calf  of  figures  and  statistics  at 
whose  feet  we  worshipped.  There 
was  a  figure  for  everything  and  we 
ate  statistics  for  every  meal.  The 
department  store  field  was  over-run 
with  bright  young  men  who  knew 
all  the  figures  and  nothing  else. 
Apparently,  they  never  realized 
what  was  behind  the  figures.  They 
gave  little  thought  to  what  made 
figures  good  or  bad.  They  had  not 
learned  that  figures  are  not  facts : 
that  the  facts  which  make  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  vital  things  and  that  at 
f)est  reliable  figures  can  only  reflect 
facts. 

Good  figures  are  important  in 
every  department  of  business,  but 
they  are  important  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  ability  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  them.  Merchandising 
requires  men  who  know  how  to  use 
figures  but  who  do  not  stop  with  a 
knowledge  of  figures.  Go<xl  mer¬ 
chandising  requires  more  than  fig¬ 
ures.  It  requires  accurate  first  hand 
knowledge  of  merchandise  and  of 
consumers  for  whom  merchandise 
is  bought.  This  presupposes  an 
ability  to  analyze  consumer  demands 
intelligently,  to  buy  at  proper  times 
and  in  proper  quantities  and  to 
know  how  to  present  merchandise 
to  the  public  so  as  to  create  buying 
desire. 

As  between  a  merchandiser  who 
knows  only  the  so-called  practical 
or  “shirt-sleeve”  type  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  has  no  knowledge  of 
figures,  and  one  of  the  new.  smart 
young  men  who  know  nothing  but 
figures,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  choice.  Either  probably  will 
make  a  satisfactoiy  job  of  wreck¬ 
ing  the  business  before  he  gets 
through. 

When  the  storm  came  in  1929, 
the  average  department  store  was  as 
helpless  as  a  party  of  amateur 
yachtsmen  far  out  at  sea  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  gale.  It  must  be  written 
down  to  the  credit  of  department 
store  management,  however,  that  in 
most  instances  little  time  was  lost 
in  beginning  the  jettisoning  of  the 
overload  of  organization  and  ex¬ 
pense  which  the  stores  carried.  In¬ 
ventories  were  reduced.  Expenses 
were  cut  and  cut  again  and  still  are 
being  cut.  Fads  passed  out.  Exec¬ 
utives  got  to  work  or  they  passed 
out  also.  The  heads  of  the  firms 
who  for  some  time  had  been  leading 
cloistered  lives  of  semi-retirement, 
content  to  look  over  figure  reports, 
got  down  on  the  job  and  began  to 
pull  at  least  their  own  weight  in 
the  boat.  Sales  promotion  began  to 


take  on  some  aspects  of  doing  a  real 
job.  Old  organization  charts  were 
thrown  into  the  garbage  can.  The 
t  ule  of  produce  or  get  out  began  to 
be  invoked. 

Meeting  New  Conditions 

As  a  result,  the  average  depan- 
ment  store  has  continued  to  live  and 
is  daily  giving  signs  of  becoming  a 
much  more  effective  organism.  It 
has  proved  that  despite  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  fibre  which  came  in  the 
long  period  of  easy  times,  it  had 
something  vital  in  it  and  an  almost 
unguessed  fle.xibility  which  has  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  meet  new  and  trying 
conditions. 

Net  profit?  For  a  time  there 
“ain’t  no  such  animal,”  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  was  to  have  kept  alive. 
This  has  been  done  and  for  all  those 
who  keep  alive,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  situation  we  faced  in  the 
fall  of  1929  will  be  exactly  reversed. 
Then  singularly  unprepared,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  entered  a  period  of 
constriction  with  expenses  high, 
with  organizations  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  we  had  believed  them  to 
be.  with  a  mania  for  the  grand 
gesture  in  everything  and  had  to 
face  a  steadily  diminishing  sales 
volume.  When  general  conditions 
begin  to  turn  for  the  better,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  made  strong  and 
effective  by  hard  work  and  bitter 
experience,  with  organizations  cut 
down  to  workable  proportions,  with 
the  expense  account  under  control, 
with  a  zest  for  success  again  after 
vears  of  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  will  take  the  path  that  leads 
into  a  prosperous,  expanding  state 
of  normalcy. 

It  is  against  the  coming  of  that 
time,  although  it  still  may  appear 
dim  and  far  away,  that  I  especially 
wish  to  speak.  We  have  been  going 
through  the  lean  years.  Fat  years 
will  come  again.  When  they  do  the 
department  store,  to  justify  itself, 
must  earn  more  than  a  normal 
profit,  else  these  hard  years  will 
have  been  faced  in  vain.  Such  ab¬ 
normal  profits  cannot  l>e  secured  by 
overcharging  the  consumer.  They 
must  come  through  continued  con¬ 
trol  of  our  expenses. 

Although  a  good  job  has  been 
done  on  the  expense  account,  it  has 
not  been  a  job  for  which  we  can 
take  much  credit.  W’e  have  been 
under  the  hammer  of  circumstance. 
It  has  1ieen  a  case  of  cut  expenses  or 
die.  We  have  preferred  to  live.  The 
real  e.rf'eiise  job  loill  come  when 
things  beyiu  to  f'ick  up  again. 
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M  ere  handisinfi  and  O  peratinfi  Problems 

Throughout  the  store  will  ring  de-  gument  except  “the  new  low.”  more  price  miracles.  Stores  could 
mauds  tor  increased  capital  expend-  Commodity  prices  were  dropping  not  honestly  meet  such  expectations 
iture>  which  will  take  their  toll  in  continuously  and  at  first  there  was  and  then  began  the  real  battle  of 
higher  interest  charges  and  in  in-  a  certain  appeal  to  be  foimd  in  com-  wits  between  the  buyer  and  the  con- 
creased  depreciation.  Demands  will  parative  prices.  The  fact  that,  to-  sumer.  When  price  could  be  re¬ 
arise  for  fuller  sales  coverage,  for  day,  the  store  could  sell  for  98  cents  duced  no  further,  quality  could  al- 
increased  advertising  exjx^nditures,  —  ,  ^  ways  be  lowered;  comers  could  be 

for  the  restoration  of  one  costly  and  t'  t  r»  •  what  could  not  be  sold 

extraneous  service  after  another.  len  important  Points  at  a  price  which  would  attract  cus- 


Unless  we  are  strong  and  watchful, 
we  shall  l)e  treading  the  old  prim¬ 
rose  i)ath  again  before  we  know  it 
and  it'tr  shall  nez'cr  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  ivatchimj  a  rising  volume 
of  sales  and  a  fairly  constant  ex¬ 
pense  figure  operating  to  reduce  our 
percentage  cost  of  doing  busutess 
and  increase  our  net  profit. 

In  this  period  through  which  we 
have  been  passing,  although  I  say 
the  average  department  store  has 
done  a  creditable  job,  the  stores 
have  not  I)een  above  criticism.  Our 
advertising  has  been  particularly 
blatant  and  much  of  it  has  perhaps 
— to  put  it  charitably — been  difficult 
to  l)elieve.  We  have  persistently 
hammered  away  at  price  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  nearly  everything  else 
which  ojHjrates  to  create  buying  de¬ 
sire. 

.\nd  yet  it  must  be  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  price  has  been  tremend¬ 
ously  important.  The  reduction  of 
the  spending  capacity  of  the  average 
consumer  could  do  no  less  than  put 
a  premium  upon  lowness  of  price. 
Stores  generally,  and  regardless  of 
their  former  traditions,  whether 
their  success  in  the  past  had  been 
due  to  their  appeal  to  the  popular- 
priced  trade  or  to  the  more  exclusive 
classes,  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
this  competition  on  price.  This 
course  appeared  necessary-  and  was, 
in  a  fashion,  perhaps  a  partial  ex¬ 
piation  of  our  former  sins.  Build¬ 
ings  which  even  in  boom  times  were 
too  big  and  costly,  involved  over¬ 
heads  which  were  unliveable  with¬ 
out  volume.  High  rents,  big  inter¬ 
est  payments,  excessive  costs  of 
operating  plants,  which  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  demands  of  a 
few  days  of  trading  in  the  very 
peak  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
period — these  things  were  rising  up 
out  of  our  past  and  compelling  the 
stores  to  fight  for  every  dollar  of 
sales  which  could  be  had.  This  con¬ 
dition  put  every  store  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  every  other  store.  The 
one  unfailingly  way  to  the  buving 
interest  of  impoverished  consumers 
seemed  to  be  price  and  all  stores 
alike  told  their  biggest  stories  about 
price.  Advertising  departments 
seemed  to  recognize  no  selling  ar- 


to  Consider 

1 —  There  can  be  no  return  of  real 
prosperity  until  the  reaccumu- 
lation  of  capital  begins. 

2 —  Every  man  with  a  job,  or  an 
income,  is  carrying  two  others 
on  his  back — one  who  is  desti¬ 
tute  and  jobless  and  must  be 
carried,  and  one  who  is  in  the 
employ  of  government. 

.3 — We  have  a  responsibility  to  in¬ 
sist  on  re«luction  of  govern¬ 
mental  expense  to  the  end  that 
taxes  may  be  lowered. 

4 —  Tax  reduction  will  permit  of 
proper  reductions  in  rents, 
mortgages  and  the  general  debt 
structure.  Then  net  profit  and 
better  times  will  be  at  hand. 

5 —  Beware  of  the  man  who  knows 
figures  and  nothing  else.  Put 
vour  money  on  the  man  who 
knows  the  facts  and  under¬ 
stands  how  to  use  a  few  good 
figures. 

6 —  Determine  now  to  control  ex¬ 
pense  when  things  again  pick 
up  so  that  abnormal  net  profit 
may  offset  these  profitless 
years. 

7 —  Build  up  the  average  sale  by 
intelligent  pushing  of  better 
quality  goods  to  those  whom 
you  know  can  afford  them. 

8 —  Do  not  at  this  time  relax  your 
fight  for  volume.  Advertise  the 
lower  priced  things  which  most 
of  your  customers  must  buy. 

9 —  Strive  to  increase  your  gross 
margin  dollars. 

10 —  Consider  what  lines  you  can 
add  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
volume  and  to  make  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  a  still  greater 
factor  in  the  business  of  retail 
distribution. 

something  which  a  short  time  before 
would  have  cost  SI  .65.  contained  a 
certain  element  of  novelty.  Like  all 
novelty',  however,  it  soon  lost  its 
attraction.  After  a  bit.  consumers 
became  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
low’  prices  and  ever  lowering  spend¬ 
ing  capacitv'  caused  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  to  demand  more  and 


temers,  was  cheapened  to  a  point 
where  the  magic  of  lowest  prices 
might  again  be  operative.  Outward¬ 
ly,  the  old  seeming  was  preserved 
so  far  as  possible  but  it  was  only 
seeming. 

-Although  this  process  of  cheap¬ 
ening  was  unjustifiable  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  to  a  large  extent  it  soon 
became  justified  by  the  continuing 
drop  in  consumer  income.  -As  a 
iiiatter  of  fact,  I  am  of  the  Ijelief 
that  if  it  had  not  lieen  for  this 
cheapening  process  and  the  low 
prices  which  it  made  possible,  a 
large  part  of  the  -American  public 
probably  would  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  merchandise  they  needed 
and  the  decreases  in  sales  volume 
would  have  been  much  greater  than 
they  have  been. 

For  a  while,  about  a  year  or  18 
months  back,  department  store  folks 
found  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
although  dollar  volume  had  de¬ 
creased,  unit  volume  was  holding  its 
own  or  actually  increasing.  It  was 
not  long,  how’ever,  before  we  began 
to  realize  that  our  success  in  this 
direction  was  likely  to  prove  our 
undoing.  The  average  sales  trans¬ 
action  fell  rapidly.  With  greatly  re¬ 
duced  organizations,  the  stores 
struggled  to  serve  more  and  more 
customers  at  smaller  and  smaller 
compensation.  Net  profit  became 
impossible. 

Then  retail  folks  began  to  wish  it 
might  be  jxjssible  to  raise  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  transaction.  Some  of  the 
iiigher  class  stores  that  had  turned 
native  and  had  been  fighting  even 
the  lowest  grade  establishments  for 
their  volume,  snapped  back  a  bit 
tow’ard  their  old  niches  and  have 
l)een  preser\’ing  a  more  or  less  dig¬ 
nified  appearance  of  appealing  to 
their  normal  trade.  Most  of  the 
stores,  however,  had  to  go  right  on 
with  the  fight  for  volume  on  the 
lowest  priced  items. 

This,  in  many  cases,  has  been  im- 
preventable.  but  in  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  net  profit  on  reduced  dollar 
volume  with  increasing  transactions 
impossible,  it  has.  I  am  afraid,  re¬ 
sulted  in  what  I  have  termed  the 
“itemization  of  stocks.”  Regular 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Convention  Highlights 


Resolutions  Passed  at  the  22nd  Annual  Convention 


Thanks  to  Speakers 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
meml)ers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  extend  their 
sincere  and  cordial  thanks  to  all  the 
speakers  who  partici])ated  in  the 
profjram  of  the  Twenty-Second 
Annual  Convention,  and  to  all  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  others,  who  contributed 
to  its  success. 

Costs  of  Government 
WHEREAS,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention  the  intolerably  high 
cost  of  government,  federal,  state 
and  local,  is  one  of  the  chief  obsta¬ 
cles  to  a  complete  readjustment  of 
costs  and  conditions  necessary  to  a 
rebuilding  of  the  business  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  Convention 
assembled,  demand  a  reduction  of 
governmental  exi)ense  which  will 
insure  substantial  relief  to  all  fax- 
payers. 

Pri8on-Ma«le  Goods 
WHERE.XS,  the  sale  of  ])rison- 
made  products  on  the  open  market 


creates  an  unfair  comjwtition  tend¬ 
ing  to  force  the  establishment  of 
sweat  shop  conditions,  and, 

WHEREAS,  such  sweat  shop 
conditions  offend  the  American 
ideals  underlying  properly  conduct¬ 
ed  private  industry  and  create  a 
condition  unfair  to  the  wage  earners 
as  well  as  to  private  investment, 
THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLV’ED,  that  the  memljers  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Convention  assembled, 
hereby  pledge  their  sup}X)rt  to  a 
constructive  program  of  legislation 
in  the  states  looking  to  the  abolition 
of  .sales  in  the  open  market  of  con¬ 
vict-made  products,  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  prison  products  to  state  use. 
to  the  end  that  the  menace  of  open 
market  sales  of  prison  products  be 
removed  by  effective  legislation, 
thereby  removing  the  last  vestige  of 
justification  for  sweat  shop  condi¬ 
tions  in  private  industry. 

A  Retailer  for  the  Cabinet 
WHb'RE.AS.  there  rests  ui)on  the 
President  of  the  Cnited  States  the 
jjrivilege  and  responsibility  to  ap- 


|K)int  a  Cabinet  to  advise  and  coun¬ 
sel  in  tbe  administration  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  Nation,  and, 

WHERE.XS,  the  ap|)ointment  to 
the  imiK)rtant  ix»st  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  soon  to  l)e  designated 
by  the  President-Elect,  and, 

WHERE.XS.  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  retail  distribution 
is  of  vital  imiKjrtance  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
Country,  since  it  involves  not  only 
the  supplying  of  the  daily  needs  of 
our  j)eople.  but  tbe  marketing  of  the 
products  of  their  labor, 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLX'ED,  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Drj-  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Convention  assembled 
resjx;ctfully  recpiest  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect  give  consideration  to  the 
apjxjintment  to  this  jwst  of  an  out¬ 
standing  retailer  whose  e.xiJerience, 
knowledge  and  judgment  (jualify 
him  to  act  authoritatively  «»n  the 
business  affairs  of  our  Nation,  to 
the  end  that  the  welfare  of  the 
American  i)eople  may  l)est  l)e 
served. 


The  Only  Merchant  Who  Has  a  Chance  in  1933 

will  DO  these  things  .  .  .  not  TALK  about  them  .  .  .  but  DO  them 

Excerpts  from  an  Address  delivered  at  the  General  Session  on  the  Cost  of 
Distribution  and  Reduction  of  Expense,  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Convention,  January  19,  1933 


1 —  He  will  look  1933  facts — 
whether  good  or  bad  news — 
squarely  in  the  eye. 

— he’ll  honestly  see  where  he’s  been, 
where  he  is,  and  where  he’s  going. 
— and  will  base  his  forecast  for 
1933  not  on  hojic  and  sentiment 
but  on  sound  volume  and  profit 
possibilities.  And  his  forecast, 
therefore,  instead  of  l)eing  full  of 
mush  will  be  full  of  must. 

2 —  He  will  take  an  honest  inven¬ 
tory  of  himself — his  people — his 
policies — his  goods. 

— he’ll  take  these  inventories  more 
often  than  ever  before  in  his  life. 
Knowing,  in  goods  and  in  iieople, 
the  importance  of  (a)  slow  selling, 
(b)  t^ing  markdowns  as  quickly 
as  necessary,  (c)  the  fact  that  his 
quality  standards  have  to  stand,  and 
that  (d)  it  is  good  business  for  his 
store  to  work  with  and  not  chisel 
against  his  profitable  resources. 


By  AMOS  PARRISH 

3 —  He  will  get  his  associates  to¬ 
gether  and  tell  them  exacily  where 
they  stand. 

— he’ll  see  that  his  people  aren’t 
worried  about  their  jobs. 

— but  he’ll  tell  them  definitely  what 
each  must  do  to  put  his  job  over 
and  to  put  the  whole  store’s  job 
over. 

4 —  He  will  agree  he  must  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  to  live. 

— he  will  carry  out  his  selling  at¬ 
tack  at  prices  his  customers  actually 
want  to  pay.  And  he  w'ill  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts  behind  these  im¬ 
portant  prices  and  not  kid  himself 
al)out  them. 

— he  will  watch  his  markup.  And 
head  toward  a  higher  gross  profit 
by  at  last  insisting  on  lowered  mark- 
downs  through  less  fuzz,  less  fuss 
and  more  mercilessly  accurate  buy¬ 
ing  and  merchandising. 


5 —  He  will  explain  that  everybody 
must  do  a  better  merchant  job  this 
spring. 

— She’ll  emphasize  they  all  have  to 
do  a  l)etter  job  with  extra  effort — 
and  extra  care — now  necessaiy  with 
smaller  staffs,  smaller  buying  power. 
He  must  have  greater  selling  power. 
— he’ll  demand  and  lead  (a)  a  sales 
attack  that  owns  selling  ideas;  {b) 
advertising  that  doesn’t  misuse 
precious  space;  (f)displays  that  are 
fresh  and  work.  And  (d)  he’ll  help 
salespeople  sell  better  and  not  just 
snort  about  better  selling. 

6 —  HeTl  have  that  7-letter  word 
beginning  with  “c”  and  ending 
with  “e”  and  prove  it. 

— if  he  hasn’t  he’s  sunk.  But  if 
he  has,  1933  is  his  year  to  show  his 
colors — a  thrilling  year  to  test  his 
courage! 
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C  o  n  vention  H  ifi  hli  gkt  s 


The  Cost  of  Government  and  Taxation 

By  O.  MAX  GARDNER 

Former  Goz'ernor  of  Sorth  Carolina 

Fxccrpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Opening  Session,  Ticenty-Second 
Annual  Convention,  January  16,  1933 


E\’EN  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  structure  of  our  national, 
state,  and  local  government, 
tells  us  in  unmistakable  language  that 
the  cost  of  public  service  is  too  high. 
The  dead  weight  of  public  expen¬ 
diture  is  lying  across  the  great  arter¬ 
ies  of  trade,  damming  the  free  and 
natural  flow  of  commerce. 

The  .American  citizen  and  his 
business  are  existing  today  under 
several  strata  of  taxation.  Districts, 
townships,  counties,  states,  cities, 
and  last,  but  no  means  least,  our 
Federal  Government,  are  all  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  pyramiding  of  the  tax 
burden  of  .America.  .And  it  makes 
little  difference  to  the  ta.xpayer  what 
jurisdiction  imi)oses  the  greater 
burden.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
cost  of  all  public  service  that  is 
making  his  life  difficult  today.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  at  the  question 
of  taxation  as  a  whole  and  not  blind 
our  selves  to  the  many  instances  of 
overlapping,  and  duplication. 

Eliminate  I'nnecessary  Functions 
Government  must  restored  to 
its  proper  function.  Unnecessarv- 
activities  must  l»e  eliminated.  More 
efficient  and  economical  means  must 
be  found  to  conduct  essential  public 
service — ^and  all  this  must  be  done 
with  intelligent  care  and  under¬ 
standing.  for  the  humanitarian  du¬ 
ties  of  government  mu.st  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  and  the  morale  of  essential 
public  service  must  lie  maintained. 

The  tremendous  burden  of  fixed 
charges  represented  by  the  public 
and  private  <lebt  of  the  .American 
pe(t]>le  constitutes  a  great  handicap 
on  the  real  leadership  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  its  effort  actually  to  cut  the 
cost  of  government.  While  com¬ 
modities  have  sunk  lower  and  lower 
in  value,  this  thing  we  call  debt 
has  sttwHl  out  high  and  guant  like 
some  great  plateau  against  the  sky. 
•As  a  result  of  rapidly  changing 
economic  conditions,  the  burden  of 
tlie  amount  owed  by  the  .American 
people  has  multiplied  many  times. 
A’es.  the  ctist  of  government  must 
come  down,  but  such  reduction  can¬ 
not.  in  itself,  bring  a  return  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  country.  Some  way 
must  lie  found  and  that  right 
speedily  to  meet  the  obligations. 


l)oth  public  and  private,  of  the 
.American  jieople.  The  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  course  is  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  disorders  of  the  day, 
and  yet  more  imjxjrtant  than  all  of 
this  is  that  we  have  a  revival  of 
business. 

Until  the  retail  trade  gets  back 
to  its  normal  volume  of  business 
our  economic  life  will  l)e  out  of 
joint.  But  volume  of  business  is 
not  enough,  there  must  l)e  made 
a  fair  profit,  and  this  profit  must 
not  l)e  the  product  of  suicidal  price- 
cutting  and  competition.  A  profit 
that  comes  to  you  by  the  cutting  of 
the  throat  of  labor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  forcing  of  your  com¬ 
petitor  into  insolvency  on  the  other 
will  l)ecome  ultimately  not  a  true 
profit,  but  dead  sea  fruit  in  your 
hands.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  t^eople  must  l)e  restored, 
and  this  will  not  come  to  pass  until 
the  finished  prcxluct  that  is  sold  over 
your  counter  represents  in  its  pur¬ 
chase  price  a  fair  and  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  for  every  man  and  woman 
who.se  lal)or  and  energ)’  of  mind 
and  Ixxly  went  into  its  creation. 

However,  the  greatest  need  in 
.American  |)eople  mu.st  l)e  restored, 
opinion  that  will  demand  as  one 
voice  that  the  cost  of  government 
Ixr  reduced.  Public  men  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame  for  the  situation,  for 
politicians  reflect  rather  than  mold 
public  opinions.  You  complain  of 


demagogues  and  yet  these  men  ride 
upon  waves  of  public  sentiment. 
You  condemn  our  federal  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  yet  I  say  that  it  is  but  a 
picture  of  the  desires  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  rare  men  who  are  willing  to 
lose  their  political  lives  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  Except  for  these 
few  lx)ld  and  independent  Elijahs, 
men  who  are  willing  to  brave  the 
displeasure  of  the  people  and  live 
in  the  wilderness  rather  than  bend 
the  knee  to  a  foolish  and  unwise 
public  sentiment — except  for  these 
types  of  men,  the  great  majority  of 
public  officials  take  orders  rather 
than  give  them.  They  represent 
their  people,  and  while  their  actions 
may  lie  often  actuated  by  fear  or 
by  docile  obedience,  you  must  admit 
that  they  have  high  constitutional 
authority  for  their  attitude. 

Begin  Economy  at  Home 

In  your  drive  for  economy,  do 
not  begin  at  Washington.  Economy, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home.  Let 
ever}'  merchant,  ever}’  tradesman, 
and  every  shop-keeper  in  every 
village,  crossroads,  and  hamlet 
throughout  this  nation  l)egin  his 
drive  f»)r  economy.  Each  one  will 
make  but  a  ripple  which  will  be 
consolidated  into  a  great  wave  when 
it  reaches  the  seat  of  our  national 
government. 

Everywhere  we  are  taking  stock 
today.  This  is  an  era  of  introspec¬ 
tion.  Never  l)efore  have  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  both  public  and  private, 
l)een  under  such  close  scrutiny. 
Countless  fact-finding  bodies  are  to¬ 
day  making  surveys  and  reports  in 
l)oth  government  and  business,  and 
the  man  on  the  street  is  conducting 
an  unofficial  survey.  People  are 
tired  of  propaganda  and  are  evi¬ 
dencing  an  intense  desire  to  know 
the  facts.  They  want  the  truth. 
This  is  indeed  hartening.  As  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  recover}’,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  have  the  courage 
to  face  the  facts  without  fear  or 
illusion  as  to  our  economic,  social, 
and  political  life.  Remembering  al¬ 
ways  that  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  recover}’  the  cost  of  government 
must  come  down. 
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The  advertisements  reproduced  on  tliis  page  were 
taken  from  a  series  of  fifty-two  prepared  by  the 
Quality  League  of  America  to  carry  on  the  Quality 
Crusade.  The  campaign  is  now  under  way  in  a  nuniher 
of  cities  and  is  run  hy  iwominent  newspapers  in  behalf 
of  retail  business. 

The  campaign  is  now  being  used  in  a  number  of 
paj)ers  among  which  are  the  Cleveland  Press,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times  Star,  Chicago  American,  Akron  Times, 
Buffalo  Times,  Youngstown  X’indicator,  Rochester 
Journal,  Syracuse  Journal,  Albany  Times  Union,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  Fort  W  ayne  Gazette,  Peoria  Journal 
Transcript,  Wichita  Eagle,  Tojjeka  Capitol.  Battle 
Creek  News,  LaPorte  Herald  Argus,  Jamesville 
Gazette  and  others. 

Retailers  in  cities  where  the  i^rogram  is  under  way 
report  a  definite  improvement  in  morale  on  the  part  of 
business  houses  in  their  attitude  toward  the  sale  of 
better  merchandise  and  a  renewed  appreciation  for 
quality  merchandise  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

This  campaign  makes  available  to  newspai)ers  a  com¬ 
plete  series  of  quality  advertisement  work  which  has 
been  developed  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  the  past  year. 

Merchants  who  are  interested  in  the  jHissibility  of 
having  the  campaign  run  by  one  of  their  l(K:al  jKipers 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  Quality  League  of  America, 
230  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Blinois,  for  further 
particulars. 


more  for  my  money 


YCH'  say  I  scan  to  have  more  nke  things  than  others  in  our 
gnmp.  Ami  )OU  think  I  must  have  some  uncanny  knack  ui 
getting  more  for  my  money. 

’’Vii’clI.  you'll  he  surprised  s^hen  1  tell  you  the  secret.  It's  so 
simple  I  buy  quality;  nut  price  tags.  And  1  get  longer  service  out 
of  ever)  thing  1  buy. 

"In  silk  stockings,  for  instance,  I  buy  a  grade  that  costs  three 
times  as  much  as  some  of  those  they've  had  on  sale  recently,  and 
they  wear  enough  longer  to  more  than  make  up  the  diA'erence. 

"The  same  is  true  of  gloves  and  lingerie  and  even  dresses  and 
suits.  You'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  long  1  wear  my  things  be> 
foK  they  show  their  age. 

"When  1  buy  a  table  or  a  lamp  ot  a  rug  for  the  house,  I  make 
sure  that  it  has  the  kind  of  quality  that  will  last.  That's  the  way  to 
make  your  money  buy  more.  Especially  today  when  the  stores  are 
offering  merchandise  of  the  6nest  grades  at  such  reasonable  pricev" 


n  IT’S  THRIFTY 
TO  BUY  QUALITY 


AS  A  Gl'IDE  TO  BUYING,  RIAO  THE  ADVtRTISEMINTS  APPIARINC  IN 

THIS  NEWSPAPEit  FIATURING  THE  SLOGAN  —  TODAV,  ITS  THBIfTY  TO  BUY  QUALITY 


aocA  LlanketA. 


^ointeaji 

Friendh 


BRIDE/ 


"T?VERY  bit  of  furniture  in  my  house  has  a  frrvmMUty. 
Some  of  it  gets  on  my  nerves  because  of  poor  design. 
Some  has  worn  shali^y  and  calls  for  apology.  These  are  the 
'black  sheep'  in  my  furniture  family. 

*Othcrs.  like  this  dining  room  suite,  will  be  a  joy  forevei. 

#  Every  time  1  look  at  it  1  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  its  ownership. 

That's  what  I  call  frkndly  furniture. 

**11'$  real  ‘quality,*  through  and  through.  Correct  design  of 
which  one  never  tires.  A  beautiful  finish  that  seems  to  grow 
richer  with  age.  And  s/Arx/y— well,  we've  moved  every  year 
of  the  last  6ve  and  still  it’s  just  like  new. 

“I’ve  learned  a  lesson  from  this  suite.  It  pays  to  pot  'quality' 
ahead  of  price.  Espctriaily,  nowadays,  when  you  can  buy  the 
better  grades  of  every  thing  at  the  loweu  price  in  years. 

waiting  on  a  program  now  to  refdace  all  my  'black 
sheep’  pieces  with  fritnilly  fumituu  before  this  buying  op- 
pCHtunity  has  passed.'* 

AS  A  GUIDE  TO  QtALITV  BUYING.  READ  THE  ADVLNTISEMENTS  APPEARING  IN 
THIS  NEWSPAPER  FEATURING  THE  SLOGAN  —  TODAt,  ITS  THRIFTY  TO  BUY  QUALITY 


#*''DLANKETS  like  these  were  "But  when  I  learned  bow  reason* 
^  only  for  the  well-to-do— back  ably  such  blankets  in  priced  on 
when  I  was  a  bride.  today’s  market  1  agrcec  that  she 

"I  know  quality  when  I  see  it  couldn't  afford  to  sacrifice  such 
and  these  bcautifol  blankets  are  quality  for  a  temporary  price 
the  kind  that  used  to  cost  so  saving. 

much  money  chat  we  could  only  These  blankets  will  last  a  Ufe 
dream  of  ownmg  them  some  day.  time  and  they ’ll  still  be' admired 
"That  soft,  fluffy  wool— so  light  twenty  years  from  now.  ‘Tbey’U 
and  warm;  those  be  cheaper  in  the 

ef^  beautiful  colors  ^  1  '  long  run,  roa  Betty 

*i*-?in*  Til  I  iM  lit  elegant  silk  -f  certainly  was  right 

bindings.  When  ,  Now  is  the’ time  to 

Betry  brought  iIk*  .....JT.-I""  buy  ml  qu.lity 

home  I  thought  she  .u^  QUAUTY  before  prices  go 
was  extravagant.  -  *  up  again.**  ^ 

AS  A  GUIDE  TO  QUALITY  BUYING  READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  APPEARING  ONLY 
IN  THIS  NBWSPAPIR  FEATURING  THE  SLOGAN  —  TODAY,  IT'S  THElfTY  TO  BUY  QUAUTY 
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The  National  Quality  Movement 
and  Business  Recovery 


■'ROM  something  more  than 
forty  years  experience  in  re¬ 
tail  merchaiulising,  I  have 
learned  better  than  to  rely  upon  the 
popular  belief  that  history  always 
repeats  itself.  Even  during  this 
span  I  have  seen  five  so-called  busi¬ 
ness  depressions.  In  some  respects 
they  all  were  similar,  hut  in  each 
depression  there  were  born  moment¬ 
ous  changes  in  business  methods 
and  in  industries  that  were  entirely 
new  and  that  represented  distinctly 
forward  steps  in  the  march  of  pro¬ 
gress. 

impetus  to  Start  Business 
Recovery 

I  have  found  no  evidence  that 
any  depression  has  ever  “worked 
itself  out.”  The  readjustments  that 
come  during  depression  are  invol¬ 
untary.  We  are  compelled  to  make 
them  whether  we  wish  to  or  not, 
just  as  we  are  forced  to  go  to  bed 
in  a  spell  of  serious  illness.  But 
the  process  of  recovery  is  another 
matter.  Here  is  something  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  inspiration  of  right 
thinking  and  the  assurance  of 
sound,  constructive  purpose.  The 
impetus  that  starts  business  going 
again  is  born  of  the  clearer  vision 
gained  in  adversity.  It  points  the 
way  to  new  methods,  new  and  better 
ways  of  carrying  on  the  world’s 
business,  and  with  a  resulting  im¬ 
provement  in  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  that  seems  Providential  in  its 
certainty. 

If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  present 
times  correctly,  we  are  right  now  in 
the  stage  of  forming  the  new  ideals 
and  ])urposes  by  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  ne.xt  period  of  recovery 
will  he  directed.  Some  of  the  plans 
that  will  be  followed  even  now  are 
taking  shape.  In  many  respects 
they  will  be  radically  different  from 
any  plans  or  methods  we  have  ever 
known  before,  and  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  final  result  they  will  be 
better,  more  effective  and  of  greater 
benefit  to  our  fieople  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  purpose,  today,  to  speak 
to  you  of  only  one  of  these  new 
ideals  and  the  possibilities  it  offers 
in  the  recovery  of  economic  pros- 

’Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston. 


By  P.  A.  O  CONNELL* 

President 

The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

and  Chairman,  The  Xational 
Quality  Movement  Committee 


perity.  It  is  the  ideal  of  essential 
([uality :  it  is  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  merchandise  and 
services  that  will  render  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  most  economical  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  usefulness.  As  far  as  its 
general  application  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  new  ideal — one  we  have  never 
had  before.  True,  I  agree  that 
quality  is  not  new.  W’e  often  use 
the  expression,  “Getting  back  to 
quality  standards,”  and  refer  to  the 
“Quality  of  the  good  old  days.” 

But  the  old  ideal  was  an  entirely 
different  one.  Then  men  strove  for 
quality  for  its  own  sake  and  with 
little  attention  to  whether  or  not  the 
degree  of  quality  attained  was  es¬ 
sential.  Often  the  quality  of  the 
product  was  too  fine  and  conse¬ 
quently  far  too  costly  to  lie  of  use 
to  the  great  majority  of  consumers. 
We  point  to  the  painstaking  labor 
of  the  old  guild  workmen  who  took 
a  pride  in  their  work,  but  we  forgot 
that  their  products  seldom  came 
within  reach  of  the  masses  of  con¬ 
sumers.  They  aimed  only  at  the 
highest  quality  and  made  no  effort 
to  find  the  i)articular  degree  of 
quality  that  would  give  most  econ¬ 
omical  service.  They  produced  only 
for  the  relatively  few  who  could 
afford  to  buy  their  output:  we  to¬ 
day  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  notwithstanding 
depression,  the  average  citizen  right 
now  has  more  material  comforts — 
a  better  home,  more  conveniences, 
Iietter  clothing  and  better  food — 
than  he  had  in  the  most  pros]>erous 
times  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  total 
amount  of  jioverty  and  want  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
at  present,  is  far  less  than  it  was 
in  the  “golden  days”  of  the  early 
‘80's  which  are  referred  to  as  high¬ 
ly  prosperous.  1  speak  from  the 
vivid  recollection  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  Way  our  children,  fifty 


years  hence,  look  back  and  find  the 
same  degree  of  progress,  although 
they  proliably  will  refer  to  these  as 
the  "good  old  days.” 

New  Ideal  of  Quality 

Xo,  we  are  not  talking  about  get¬ 
ting  back  to  quality,  but  rather  of 
moving  forward  to  the  new  ideal  of 
essential  quality  in  merchandise  and 
service  that  will  bring  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  consuming  masses  as 
well  as  to  the  classes.  This  is  the 
predominant  need  of  the  hour. 
Since  the  advent  of  mass  machine 
jiroduction.  and  more  particularly 
during  the  price  decline  of  the  past 
tliree  years,  every  effort  has  been 
concentrated  on  producing  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Most  of  the  thought 
has  been  on  price.  Advertising  has 
taught  people  to  value  merchandise 
simply  by  the  yardstick  of  price, 
and  to  buy  on  price. 

The  result  is  that  essential  quality 
necessary  to  the  service  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  sacrificed  so  that 
in  most  instances  we  now  find  that 
the  lowest  priced  article  is  the  most 
exjiensive  that  one  can  buy.  The 
effort  to  produce  simply  to  a  price 
has  been  woefully  overdone.  It  has 
dropped  below  the  point  of  essen¬ 
tial  quality  and  instead  of  making 
merchandise  less  exoensive  for  the 
consuming  masses,  it  actually  is 
causing  them  a  terrific  loss,  be¬ 
cause  the  goods  they  buy  do  not 
give  service. 

If  you  doubt  this  fact,  make  a 
jiersonal  investigation  of  your  own. 
Choose  almost  any  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  you  wish.  It  may  be  a 
necktie  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a 
vacuum  cleaner  or  a  house.  Shop 
the  city  and  find  where  you  can  buy 
such  an  article  at  the  lowest  price. 
When  you  have  found  it.  then  start 
on  another  tour.  This  time,  instead 
of  thinking  about  price,  search  for 
the  necktie  or  shoes  or  what  you 
will,  that  are  of  the  quality  you 
are  sure  will  give  the  service  you 
require.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  you  will  find  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  you  bought  on  the  basis  of  es¬ 
sential  quality  will  give  far  more 
service  per  dollar  spent  than  the 
article  you  liought  on  price. 

If  you  still  doubt  the  point,  check 
over  all  the  purchases  you  can  re- 
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member  during  the  past  year  that 
you  feel  you  were  “stuck”  with. 
Add  up  their  total  cost  and  then 
figure  how  much  you  would  have 
saved  if  you  had  given  no  thought 
whatever  to  price  but  had  looked 
only  for  the  quality  needed  for  your 
purpose. 

Reaction  Has  Begun 

Fortunately,  like  most  evils,  the 
evil  of  price  buying  and  price  sell¬ 
ing  already  has  gone  so  far  and  done 
so  much  damage  that  it  has  set  up  its 
own  reaction.  Many  of  the  consum¬ 
ers,  retailers  and  manufacturers  who 
have  suffered  from  it  have  learned 
their  lesson  and  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  find  a  bettter  basis  of 
operation.  This  ideal  of  essential 
quality  offers  the  solution  for  which 
they  are  seeking. 

I  believe  the  tide  really  turned 
last  spring  or  early  summer.  Not 
until  then  was  the  bottom  reached 
and  it  was  then  that  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  earlier  had 
foreseen  the  disaster  of  price  rule 
were  given  their  first  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Individually  at  first 
and  later  in  organized  groups  they 
urged  quality  as  the  way  to  re¬ 
covery.  Psychologically  the  time 
was  right.  Graduallv  the  movement 
took  hold.  The  note  of  quality  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  in  advertising,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  wail  of  cheap  prices. 
Because  the  quality  appeal  was 
sound  and  because  it  represented 
what  people  needed,  it  paid  those 
who  used  it. 

The  first  objectives  of  the  move¬ 
ment  are:  (1)  To  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  buving  public  on  the 
greater  economy  and  satisfaction  in 
buying  merchandise  of  essential 
quality,  driving  home  the  truth  that 
price  alone  is  not  a  true  measure 
of  value;  (2)  To  show  merchants 
and  manufacturers  the  short-sighted 
folly  of  offering  any  merchandise 
below  the  quality  standard  that  will 
give  economical,  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice;  (3)  To  raise  the  minimum 
standards  in  all  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  a  level  of  essential  quality, 
so  that  the  consuming  public  will 
again  feel  safe  in  buying. 

The  fundamental  benefit  of  such 
a  plan  of  action  extends  fo  all 
branches  of  business  and  to  all 
people.  It  should  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  step  any  grouj)  can  take  to 
speed  the  recovery  of  business  and 
bring  back  national  economic  pros¬ 
perity.  Just  as  we  now  can  agree 
that  the  basic  cause  of  the  recent  de¬ 
pression  was  that  the  majority  of 


people  tried  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  so  also  is  the  reverse  true; 
the  way  out  of  depression  lies  in 
giving  full  measure  of  useful  goods 
and  services  for  value  received. 

The  ideal  of  essential  quality  that 
is  now  coming  to  the  front  wipes  out 
the  short-sighted  expedient  of  sim¬ 
ply  finding  something  to  sell  at  a 
price,  and  turns  our  attention  to 
the  soundly  constructive  purpose  of 
supplying  our  customers  with  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  render  them  the 
greatest  service  i)er  dollar  sj^ent. 

Do  not  confuse  this  ideal  with 
the  narrower  purpose  of  simply  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  high  priced  merchandise. 
That  was  the  old  idea  of  quality, 
but  the  new  conception  that  has 
been  born  of  our  trials  of  the  past 
three  years  is  of  standards  of  essen¬ 
tial  quality  that  can  reach  and  l)ene- 
fit  all  classes  of  consumers,  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  favored  few.  It  is  the  masses 
whose  individual  buying  power  is 
low  w'ho  most  need  the  protection 
of  quality  standards.  It  is  they  who 
have  suffered  most  from  the  flood 
of  unfit  merchandise  and  who  are 
meeting  their  hardearned  dollars 
through  buying  only  on  price.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  these  same  con¬ 
sumers  uiK)n  whom  American  in¬ 
dustry  must  depend  for  its  recovery. 

Such.  Gentlemen,  is  the  basic 
trend  of  popular  feeling.  Certainly 
during  the  year  1933  there  will  be 
the  greatest  need  for  economy,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  false  economy  of 
buying  simply  on  price.  Price  must 
be  right,  but  the  appeal  that  will  get 
most  business  during  this  coming 
neriod  will  be  the  apj^eal  of  quality 
value— advertising  that  creates  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  in  the  merchandise 
itself.  Moreover,  it  must  be  backed 
up  with  merchandise  that  will  justi¬ 
fy  the  claims  of  the  advertising. 

Quality  Advertising 

From  an  advertising  standpoint  it 
is  vitally  important  to  get  into  step 
with  this  basic  trend.  The  pulling 
jxjwer  of  mere  price  appeal  is  gone. 
What  people  want  is  serviceable 
merchandise.  They  want  to  l)e  sure 
that  the  goods  they  buy  will  meet 
their  requirements.  The  usual  bally¬ 
hoo  about  startling  price  reductions 
and  comparisons  with  “usual  selling 
l)rices”  now  falls  on  deaf  ears.  In 
the  first  place  the  public  believes 
less  than  half  of  it,  and»  secondly, 
they  figure  that  if  prices  have 
dropped  that  much  maybe  they  will 
drop  some  more.  Really  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  pulling  power  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  would  be  increased 


by  50  per  cent  if  all  comparative 
price  advertising  were  eliminated 
and  the  same  space  devoted  to  a 
jjlain  ho'tiest  statement  of  the  quality 
of  the  goods  and  what  they  will  do 
for  the  consumer. 

The  w'ise  concern  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  futility  of  using  the 
ideal  of  essential  quality  simply  as 
a  matter  of  lip  service — a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Doubtless  many  will 
try  it — some  have  already — but  they 
will  gain  nothing  by  so  doing.  The 
business  of  selling  quality  is  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  use  of  the 
name.  Our  advertising  itself  must 
have  essential  quality.  Our  first 
task  is  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  our  advertising,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by  making 
our  advertising  so  clean  and  honest 
that  it  will  command  belief.  To  the 
retail  stores  and  to  many  others 
represented  here,  the  space  in  our 
daily  newspapers  is  by  far  our  most 
effective  medium  of  publicity.  It  is 
our  most  direct  means  of  reaching 
the  great  majority  of  our  customers, 
and  is  an  asset  that  should  be 
guarded  with  every  care.  We 
should  be  extremely  jealous  of  its 
abuse  by  unscrupulous  advertisers 
or  of  any  practice  that  tends  to 
lessen  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  it. 

How  better  can  we  help  employ¬ 
ment  than  by  making  and  buying 
quality  products  which  employ  skill¬ 
ed  labor  at  reasonable  wages?  Such 
labor  is  the  backbone  of  American 
citizenship,  but  it  is  being  broken 
by  the  introduction  of  cheap,  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise  produced  by 
sweatshop  methods.  Such  predatory 
{)rice  cutting  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  closing  of  many  of  our  best 
factories  and  the  replacement  of 
thousands  of  skilled  workmen  with 
inexperienced,  underpaid  laborers 
whose  only  merit  is  the  starvation 
wages  at  which  they  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  work. 

Quality  alone  can  supply  the 
foundation  of  confidence  upon 
which  the  recovery  of  business  can 
l)e  built.  In  a  period  when  lack  of 
confidence  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  business  improvement,  what 
l)etter  remedy  can  we  apply  than 
to  raise  all  merchandise,  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  and  advertising  to 
standards  that  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  can  trust?  How  better  can  we 
stimulate  consumer  buying  power 
than  liy  making  sure  that  each  cus¬ 
tomer  receives  merchandise  that 
will  give  full  service  value? 
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Department  Store  Operating  Problems 

In  the  Light  of  the  Outlook  For  1933 


By  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR* 

Managing  Director, 

Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harz'ard  University 


Any  survey  of  department  store 
operating  problems  for  1933 
must  include  as  an  integral 
part  some  forecast  of  the  probable 
sales  volume  that  will  be  obtained 
by  department  stores  in  this  year. 
.Any  such  forecast,  in  turn,  must  be 
prefaced  by  some  assumption  as  to 
the  general  business,  banking  and 
financial  conditions  which  will  exist 
during  the  period  in  question.  Fore¬ 
casting  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
business,  as  some  of  my  academic 
colleagues  have  discovered  and  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  it  lies  in  the 
necessary  making  of  assumptions. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make 
some  sort  of  estimate  as  to  probable 
department  stores  sales  volume  in 
1933,  I  am  going  to  make  these  as¬ 
sumptions  : 

First :  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  on  the  gold  standard  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  financial 
panic  w'ith  attendant  bank  failures, 
as  we  experienced  in  1932. 

Second ;  that  we  are  not  going  to 
resort,  at  least  openly,  to  the  doubt¬ 
ful  expedient  of  currency  inflation, 
but  that  we  shall  instead  continue 
with  the  processes  of  deflation  and 
readjustment  until  we  have  achieved 
a  new  price  equilibrium ;  progress  in 
this  direction  possibly  will  be  sought 
during  this  year  by  some  legislative 
measures  designed  to  facilitate  the 
readjustment  of  debt  obligations. 

Third :  the  Federal  budget,  the 
of  the  Federal  Government,  will  be 
balanced  at  least  on  paper. 

Factors  Affecting  Stores 

Within  the  framework  of  these 
assumptions  there  are  four  import¬ 
ant  factors  that  will  have  a  determ¬ 
ining  effect  on  department  store 
sales  volume  for  1933.  These  four 
factors  are ; 

1.  Price  trends. 

'.Address  delivered  at  the  General  Session  on 
the  Cost  of  Distribution  and  Reduction  of 
Exiiense.  22nd  .Annual  Convention.  January  19. 
1932. 


2.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
— so-called. 

3.  Extent  of  consumer  inven¬ 
tory  depletion. 

That  is  the  so-called  pentup  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  consumers,  and 
so  on. 

4.  The  factor  of  competition. 

To  take  those  in  order,  by  all  odds 

the  most  important  of  those  four 
factors  is  that  of  price  trends.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  review  the 
price  situation,  using  round  num¬ 
bers  and  making  some  rather  broad, 
generalizations. 

First,  there  is  the  factor  of  retail 
prices.  Since  the  end  of  the  boom 
era  in  1929,  retail  prices  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  as  measured  by  the 
Fairchild  Index,  have  declined  ap¬ 
proximately  39  to  40  per  cent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1932  such  retail  prices 
have  declined  about  14  or  15  per 
cent. 

Second,  is  the  matter  of  wholesale 
prices.  Wholesale  prices  over  the 
same  iieriod,  since  the  end  of  1929, 
according  to  the  United  States  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Statistics,  have  declined  ap¬ 
proximately  32  per  cent.  But  more 
si>ecifically  wholesale  prices  of  tex¬ 
tiles  haA’e  declined  about  40  per  cent 
over  that  period.  During  the  year 
1932  that  decline  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  11  per  cent  in 
wholesale  textile  prices. 

Next  is  department  stores  sales. 
For  the  period  of  November,  1929, 
to  NoA'ember,  1932,  department 
store  sales  according  to  the  figures 
collected  by  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Banks,  ha\-e  declined  approximated 
40  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  1932 
the  decline  apparently  amounted  to 
about  23  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

Fourth  is  department  store  stocks. 
These  haA’e  gone  down  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  as  sales. 

For  those  sets  of  figures  Ave  can 
make  these  broad  generalizations : 

Department  store  sales  and  de¬ 
partment  store  stocks  and  retail 


prices  in  department  stores  have  all 
declined  about  40  per  cent  since  the 
Fall  of  1929,  and  wholesale  prices  in 
the  textile  field  have  declined  about 
40  per  cent  since  1929.  Those  fig¬ 
ures  all  run  very  closely  together. 

In  1932  the  decline  in  department 
stores  sales  and  department  store 
stocks  was  greater  than  the  decline 
in  retail  prices  and  was  greater  than 
the  decline  either  in  the  general 
wholesale  price  index  or  in  whole¬ 
sale  textile  prices.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  the  physical  volume  of 
merchandise  handled  in  department 
stores  after  remaining  the  same,  or 
increasing  slightly  up  as  far  as  the 
end  of  1931,  declined  somewhat  in 
1932.  The  figures  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
bear  out  that  assumption  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  perhaps  four 
or  five  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
transactions  and  consequently  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  physical  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled  during  1932. 

The  fact  that  retail  prices  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  declined  somewhat 
more  in  1932,  the  year  just  past, 
than  did  wholesale  prices  either  in 
general  or  specifically  in  the  textile 
field,  indicates  that  price  readjust¬ 
ments  in  department  stores  have 
been  largely  completed  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Avholesale  prices  have 
somewhere  nearly  approached  sta¬ 
bility.  That  is  so  if  the  slight  ad¬ 
vance  in  Avholesale  prices  which  oc¬ 
curred  last  summer,  and  the  slowing 
down  of  wholesale  prices  Avhich  has 
been  evident  for  several  months, 
means  that  wholesale  prices  have 
about  reached  bottom. 

General  Trends 

I  think  these  figures  indicate  that 
department  store  price  readjust¬ 
ments  have  been  largely  completed 
and  that,  on  the  assumption  that 
wholesale  prices  remain  at  their 
present  level,  retail  prices  Avould 
not  have  to  go  doAvn  much,  if  any, 
in  order  to  correspond  Avith  that 
leA’el. 
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Therefore,  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  prices  and  sales 
data  is  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  no  developments  in  the  making 
— leaving  aside  the  possibility  of 
currency  inflation,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  assumptions  made  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  we  would  not  have  curren¬ 
cy  inflation — which  are  likely  to 
bring  about  any  marked  reversal  of 
price  movement  in  the  year  1933. 
The  most  that  can  be  hoj^ed  is  the 
achievement  of  comparative  stabil¬ 
ity  at  or  near  the  existing  price 
level. 

If  wholesale  prices  are  going  to 
stay  at  about  the  level  they  have  oc¬ 
cupied  since  the  middle  of  1932, 
then  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
retail  prices  will  stay,  also,  some¬ 
where  near  the  level  which  they  had 
reached  at  the  end  of  1932. 

I  will  grant  you  that  it  is  not 
wholly  clear  that  wholesale  prices 
have  stopped  going  down,  but 
whether  or  not  wholesale  prices  are 
going  down  farther  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  greatly  affected  by  some  of 
those  things  about  which  we  made 
assumptions  at  the  outset,  namely, 
whether  or  not  the  budget  will  be 
balanced,  whether  or  not  we  have 
continued  banking  difficulties,  and 
so  on.  If  those  contingencies  tran¬ 
spire,  then  no  forecasting  is  of  any 
avail. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  price 
levels,  which  I  think  will  be  the  de¬ 
termining  influence  on  department 
store  sales  volume  in  1933. 

Purchasing  Power 

Next  we  have  the  factor  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  so-called.  “Consum¬ 
er  purchasing  power”  is  a  phrase 
that  is  very  widely  bandied  about  in 
these  times.  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  yith  you  and  say  that  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  it  means. 
This  concept  of  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  I  think,  is  not  so  much 
a  thing  in  itself  as  it  is  a  reflex 
of  many  other  things.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  consumer  purchasing  power 
depends  on  what  happens  to  the 
general  busines  situation.  There  are 
three  factors  in  particular,  however, 
which  may  be  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  consumer  purchasing 
power : 

Unemployment,  of  course,  is 
high  and  probably  will  continue 
large  throughout  most  of  1933. 

In  the  second  place,  there  clearly 
will  be  further  reductions  in  wages 
in  order  to  bring  about  necessary 
readjustments  in  cost  prices.  That 
means  that  we  have  to  achieve  sta¬ 


bility  by  seeking  a  new  equilibrium 
of  prices  and  costs.  The  reductions 
m  wages  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
necessary  means  to  achieve  that  sta¬ 
bility.  It  is  only  when  we  get  that 
new  equilibrium  that  we  can  again 
go  ahead.  But  during  the  period  in 
which  those  price  cuts  are  being 
made,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
consumer  purchasing  power,  so- 
called,  will  be  curtailed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  consumer  expenditure 
will  be  as  greatly  hampered  in  1933 
as  it  was  in  1932  by  the  factor  of 
bank  failures  and  suspensions.  I 
think  we  have  that  behind  us.  There¬ 
fore,  as  regards  this  rather  difficult 
factor  of  consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er,  whatever  it  may  mean,  I  think 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  any  higher  in  1933  than 
it  was  in  1932,  and  because  of  the 
necessary  wage  readjustments  it 
may  be  somewhat  lower. 

No  Great  Pentup  Demand 

The  third  factor  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  is,  the  so-called  need  for  re¬ 
plenishment  of  consumer  inventor¬ 
ies — a  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
been  heard  of  the  extent  of  consum¬ 
er  inventory  depletion.  It  has  been 
widely  assumed  that  consumers 
have  deferred  purchasing  many  arti¬ 
cles  that  wear  out,  and  with  the 
wearing  out  of  this  merchandise  re¬ 
tailers  would  encounter  a  flood  of 
pentup  demand.  There  may  be  a 
certain  degree  of  truth  in  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  so  far  as  the  more  durable 
items  of  consumer  equipment  are 
concerned,  such  as  automobiles  and 
furniture,  and  a  few  things  of  that 
sort,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  in 
general  this  theory  offers  no  solid 
foundation  on  which  to  build  hopes 
of  greatly  increased  sales  volume. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  depression  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  physical  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  at  retail  has  been 
maintained.  Department  stores  .sold 
a  larger  physical  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  1930  than  in  1929;  in 
1931  they  sold  about  the  same  phys¬ 
ical  volume ;  in  1932  the  decrease 
in  physical  volume  was  apparently 
not  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent. 

That  means  that  in  1932  the  phys¬ 
ical  volume  of  goods  moved  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  was  probably  little, 
if  any  lower  than  it  was  in  1929. 
Furthermore,  there  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  physical  volume  of 
merchandise  handled  by  numerous 


types  of  chain  stores  has  increased 
substantially  during  the  period  from 
1929  to  the  beginning  of  1933.  Of 
course;  figures  are  not  available  for 
the  sales  over  this  period  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  re¬ 
tail  stores  which  in  the  aggregate 
make  up  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  volume  of  retail  business;  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  showing  made 
by  department  stores  and  chain 
stores,  the  physical  volume  of  goods 
.sold  at  retail,  except  for  a  few  large 
items  of  consumer  equipment,  has 
been  strikingly  well  maintained. 
Therefore,  it  is  e.xcedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  great  upturn  in  stiles 
can  be  looked  for  as  a  consequence 
of  depleted  consumer  inventories. 

The  fourth  factor  which  has  an 
imjxirtant  bearing  on  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  outlook  for  1933, 
is  competition.  It  is  reliably  esti¬ 
mated  that  chain  stores  now  account 
for  over  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  retail  business  in  the 
United  States.  That  represents  an 
increase  from  21.5  per  cent,  which 
they  had  in  1929.  Those  figures  for 
total  volume  of  chain  store  business 
of  course  include  grocery  chains. 
But,  let  us  leave  those  out  of  the 
picture. 

Chains  Maintain  Sales 

If  you  take  the  figures  for  eight 
of  the  general  merchandise  chains, 
that  is  the  variety  chains  and  the  so- 
called  department  store  chain  field, 
and  the  figures  for  one  or  two  shoe 
chains  and  two  drug  chains,  eleven 
chains  in  all,  you  find  that  the  total 
sales  of  those  eleven  organizations 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1932 
were  only  12.25  per  cent  below  the 
sales  of  those  same  companies  for 
the  same  month  in  1929.  That  is  in 
a  period  when  department  store 
sales  were  40  per  cent  below  1929. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  those 
figures  are  colored  by  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  some  of  those 
chains  absorbed  the  stores  of 
already  existing  chains.  That  intro¬ 
duces  an  element  of  bias  into  the 
figures.  The  performance  of  chain 
stores,  as  compared  with  the  decline 
in  department  store  sales  of  -K)  per 
cent,,  cannot  readily  be  explained 
away. 

Furthermore,  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1932  these  same  eleven 
chains  had  a  sales  volume  of  only 
10.5  per  cent  lielow  the  same  period 
for  1931,  while  department  stores, 
as  you  know,  had  a  decline  of  about 
23  per  cent  over  that  same  period. 
It  looks  as  if  chain  stores  have  been 
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getting  business  away  from  some¬ 
body,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption 
to  think  that  some  of  there  gains 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  department  stores. 

In  any  event,  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  department  stores  with 
their  high  cost  of  doing  business 
are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  from  those  sources  any 
more  effectively  in  1933  than  they 
did  in  1932. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  factor  of 
comi)etition  is  concerned,  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
softer  in  1933  than  it  was  in  1932. 

In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a 
little  tougher. 

1933  Sales 

To  sum  up  the  probable  effect  on 
department  store  sales  volume  of 
these  four  factors  of  price  level, 
purchasing  power,  consumer  inven¬ 
tory  depletion,  and  competition,  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  any  mathe¬ 
matical  or  pseudo-scientific  calcula¬ 
tion  but  will  offer  you  a  simple,  un¬ 
adulterated  guess.  That  guess  is 
this:  on  the  basis  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  made  at  the  outset,  particularly 
those  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  will  handle  cur- 
lency  and  budgetary  problems,  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  volume  in  1933 
will  be  lower  than  department  store 
sales  volume  in  1932,  quite  probably 
by  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  quite 
possibly  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent, 
but  I  should  be  rather  surprised  if 
it  were  as  much  lower  as  18  or  20 
per  cent. 

Further  Readjustments 

In  the  light  of  this  sales  outlook 
for  1933.  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  there  will  be  numerous  failures 
and  reorganizations  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  ranks.  A  certain  number 
of  weak  companies  that  have  kept 
themselves  solvent  by  a  narrow  and 
precarious  margin  will  have  to  give 
up  and  go  under.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  confident  that  there  are 
many  companies  that  have  already 
made  substantial  progress  toward 
effecting  such  readjustments  as  will 
enable  them  to  come  safely  through 
another  year  of  the  depression.  In 
fact,  some  of  those  companies  have 
made  some  readjustments  so  that 
thev  will  make  more  net  profit  in 
1933  than  they  did  in  1932.  It  is 
primarily  to  these  stronger  compan¬ 
ies  and  to  some  of  those  that  have 
already  undergone  reorganization 
that  these  remarks  on  problems  for 
1933  are  addressed.  For  these  com¬ 


panies  the  long-run  point  of  view 
is  distinctly  more  important  than 
the  short-run  point  of  view. 

What  I  have  to  say  in  the  way 
of  a  summary  of  major  operating 
problems  for  these  department 
stores  in  1933,  in  the  light  of  the 
sales  outlook,  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  three  headings : 

1.  Expense  reduction. 

2.  Merchandising. 

3.  General  management. 

Expense  Reduction 

As  regards  expense  reduction 
which  I  think  is  by  all  odds  the  first 
and  most  urgent  problem  facing 
these  department  stores  in  1933,  we 
must.  I  believe,  recognize  that  the 
advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  doing  busines,  to  which  the 
previous  speaker  referred,  ought  to 
l)e  divided  into  two  phases,  or  into 
two  periods.  Cost  of  doing  business 
in  department  stores  has  increased 
ever  since  1920  or  1921.  That  is 
true  but  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  Those  two  parts,  I  think, 
call  for  rather  different  treatment. 

The  first  part  of  the  advance  is 
that  which  took  place  from  about 
1920  to  1929,  when,  as  you  well 
know,  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creased  around  25  or  26  per  cent 
out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  to 
about  33  per  cent,  or  33  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar. 

That  part  of  the  rise  in  cost  of 
doing  business  took  place  while  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  were,  on  the 
whole,  increasing.  It  took  place  at 
a  time  when  manufacturers  and 
other  types  of  enterprises  were  en¬ 
joying  lower  costs  because  of  higher 
volume.  It  took  place  for  certain 
reasons  which  are  as  yet  obscure  and 
we  are  not  sure  why  that  rise  of 
cost  of  doing  business  took  place. 

Dr.  Nystrom  referred  to  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  other  evening. 
I  submit  to  you  that  that  rise  of  cost 
of  doing  business  from  1920  to  1929 
from  26  to  33  cents,  roughly,  out  of 
a  dollar,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  separate  problem  from  the  rise 
and  cost  of  doing  business  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  end  of  1929. 

Since  the  end  of  1929  the  cost 
of  doing  business  has  increased  in 
department  stores  from  around  33 
cents  out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  to 
a  figure  probably — estimating  this 
year’s  figure,  that  is  the  1932  figure 
— about  38  cents,  or  33  to  38.  That 
38  is  a  guess  and  may  not  be  borne 
out  by  the  figures,  but  it  is  roughly 


33  to  38  per  cent  of  sales,  and  some 
of  it  would  be  substantially  higher. 
That  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  I  believe,  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  thing  from  the  slow  and 
gradual  increase  that  took  place 
from  1920  to  1929. 

This  increase  since  1929  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  related  primarily  to  the  business 
depression,  whereas  the  other  in¬ 
crease  during  the  twenties  was  re¬ 
lated  to  various  other  factors  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  whole  business  situation. 

This  increase  of  33  to  38  or  39 
cents  is  primarily  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  sales  volume  which,  in 
turn,  was  primarily  a  result  of  price 
declines  and  it  is  in  effect  the  allay¬ 
ing  of  certain  of  the  cost  prices  that 
you  pay,  as  compared  with  the  retail 
prices  that  you  are  able  to  get  from 
consumers.  It  is  to  that  part  of  the 
expense  problem  that  attention  has 
been  directed  since  1932  and  will 
need  to  be  directed  even  more  in 
1933. 

Long-Run  Increases 

The  other  part  of  the  expense 
problem  dealing  with  the  long-run 
rise  in  dejiartment  store  expenses 
over  the  periotl  of  1920  to  1929,  is 
something  that  may  be  taken  when 
we  once  more  reach  a  new  equlibri- 
um  and  have  business  going  on  a 
stable  basis. 

We  want  to  deal  with  the  higher 
cost  of  doing  business  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  having  to  sell  substan¬ 
tially  more  merchandise  in  order  to 
get  anywhere  near  the  same  dollar 
volume.  There  has  been  a  decline 
of  40  per  cent  in  the  dollar  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  while  handling  about  the  same 
volume  of  merchandise.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  deal  with  in  1933. 

\’ery  briefly,  there  are  three  crit¬ 
ical  types  of  expense  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  must  reduce  in  1933  in 
order  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  point 
where  they  were,  say,  at  the  end  of 
1929.  Those  three  sources  of  ex¬ 
pense — just  lumped  roughly — are 
rent  and  tenancy  costs  and  other 
fixed  charges;  advertising;  salaries 
and  wages. 

With  respect  to  tenancy  costs  and 
other  fixed  charges,  there  is  very 
little  which  I  can  add  to  what  Mr. 
Scull  has  already  said.  It  is  entirely 
clear  that  busines  in  general,  with 
the  present  commodity  price  level, 
cannot  support  the  existing  burden 
of  debts  and  fixed  charges. 

I  agree  entirely  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  scale  down  these  fixed  bur- 

( Continued  on  page  88) 
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Harvard  Bureau  to  Study  1932  Results 

N.  R.  D,  G,  A,  Financing  Continuation  of  Operating  Expense 
Surveys  for  the  Thirteenth  Year 


As  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
goes  to  press,  department  and 
specialty  stores  throughout  the 
country  are  beginning  to  receive 
forms  and  instructions  for  report¬ 
ing  their  1932  figures  to  the  Harv¬ 
ard  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
These  annual  surveys  constitute  a 
valuable  service  to  the  trade  which 
the  Bureau  performs  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Association  and  which,  now  in  its 
thirteenth  year,  has  developed  into 
an  unique  institution.  The  results 
of  the  yearly  studies,  showing  major 
trends  in  store  operation  and  pro¬ 
viding  yardsticks  for  appraising  the 
performances  of  individual  con¬ 
cerns,  have  l)een  made  available  reg¬ 
ularly  in  published  form  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  figures  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  McNair  personally  has  be¬ 
come  a  feature  of  the  annual  spring 
convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  this  year  of  all  years,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  store  executives  leave 
the  immediate  details  of  their  work 
for  a  moment  to  see  how  their  in¬ 
dividual  stores  compare  with  aver¬ 
age  or  composite  picture  of  similar 
stores  throughout  the  country  and 
to  examine  carefully  the  general 
health  of  the  department  store  as 
a  marketing  institution.  This  sort 
of  comparison  and  examination  is 
made  possible  by  the  annual  study 


of  margins,  expenses,  and  profits, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Association. 

General  Department  Store 
Problems 

The  department  store  entered  the 
current  depression  strong  financi¬ 
ally,  but  with  its  position  somewhat 
impaired  as  a  result  of  a  number 
of  years  of  rising  expense  ratios 
and  falling  profits.  Whether  this 
growing  difficulty  was  brought  about 
by  the  slight  downward  trend  in 
prices  which  seems  to  have  prevail¬ 
ed  from  about  1923  to  1929 ;  or  was 
in  some  way  the  number  and  cost 
of  services  offered  to  customers ;  or 
was  in  some  way  connected  with 
chain  store  competition  and  changes 
in  demand,  one  cannot  be  sure. 
Since  1929,  however,  the  depression 
and  the  sharp  decline  in  prices 
which  has  accompanied  it  have  been 
the  predominating  factors  forcing 
the  average  store  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  into  red  figures. 

This  price  decline  has  exerted  its 
greatest  influence  in  reducing  the  av¬ 
erage  sale  and  the  total  sales  volume. 
Since  department  stores  in  general, 
prior  to  1932  at  least,  did  not  find 
it  possible  to  increase  the  percent¬ 
age  of  gross  margin,  the  decline  in 
sales  was  reflected  directly  and 
promptly  in  reduced  dollar  margins. 
The  rising  expense  percentage  of 


the  years  1930  and  1931  were  due 
not  to  actual  increases  in  the  cost 
of  performing  department  store 
functions  and  not  to  the  adding  of 
new  functions.  Instead,  they  were 
due  to  the  drop  in  the  sales  base  in 
terms  of  which  expense  percentages 
are  computed.  Actually  department 
stores  have  reduced  the  dollar  cost 
of  handling  the  average  transaction, 
but  they  have  found  it  impossible 
to  reduce  dollar  expenses  at  any¬ 
thing  like  the  rate  set  by  falling 
sales  and  dollar  margins. 

Margin 

There  are  two  important  avenues 
of  approach  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
storing  department  store  profits, 
the  margin  avenue  and  the  expense 
avenue.  Thus  far  operating  statis¬ 
tics  have  given  little  reason  to  hope 
for  much  relief  from  higher  gross 
margin.  Nevertheless,  it  is  vitally 
important  for  store  executives  to 
know : 

1.  Whether  the  price  decline  is 
continuing ; 

2.  Whether  other  executives  are 
finding  themselves  able  to  achieve 
any  increases  in  the  rate  of  gross 
margin,  either  by  increasing  mark¬ 
up  rates  or  by  holding  markdowns 
in  check;  and 

3.  What  is  happening  to  the  aver¬ 
age  sale. 

The  importance  of  watching  the 
course  of  prices  is  obvious.  Any 
slackening  of  the  decline,  any  level¬ 
ing  off  of  the  price  curve,  or  any 
upward  movement  would  reduce 
materially  the  immediate  difficulties 
confronting  department  store  man¬ 
agement  ;  a  continued  drop  at  the 
prevailing  rate  or  at  an  increased 
rate  would  maintain  or  intensify 
the  seriousness  of  existing  prob¬ 
lems.  Whichever  way  prices  go,  any 
increase  in  the  rate  of  gross  margin 
will  be  a  hopeful  sign  from  the 
short-run  point  of  view  because  it 
will  afford  immediate  relief.  Simi¬ 
larly,  any  increase  in  the  average 
sale,  whether  or  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
prices,  probably  will  mean  larger 
dollar  margins  which  also  will  af¬ 
ford  relief. 

The  Harvard  study  will  throw 
no  light  directly  upon  the  level  of 
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prices,  but  that  light  is  now  sup- groups  of  stores  as  possible.  Since 
plied  from  other  sources.  The  ’  ’  '  --i  •— 


sources. 

Bureau’s  survey,  however,  will 
afford  authoritative  data  on  the 
average  rates  of  gross  margin, 
markup  and  markdown  in  1932 
and  on  the  average  sale  for  that 
year.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that 
from  the  Harvard  rejxirt  store  exe¬ 
cutives  and  others  should  be  able  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been 
anv  change  in  the  situation  and 
whether  they  may  look  for  any 
assistance  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems  from  higher  dollar  mar¬ 
gins.  If  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  tendency  now  evident  for 
several  years  for  department  store 
margins  to  remain  at  approximately 
33  per  cent  of  sales,  and  if  the 
average  sale  continued  to  fall  with 
prices,  it  will  appear  likely  that 
profits  in  1933  will  dejiend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  ability  of  store 
management  to  reduce  expenses ; 
that  margin  rates  cannot  lx;  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  that  customers  in  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  cannot  be  induced 
to  buy  more  goods  or  better  goods 
than  they  have  been  buying. 

Expense 

Since  the  data  for  the  last  few 
years  have  suggested  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  profits  are  to  be  revived 
largely  by  cutting  dollar  expenses 
to  compensate  for  the  drop  in  dollar 
sales  and  dollar  margins,  apparently 
one  must  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
store  management  in  1932  largely 
by  its  achievements  in  expense  re¬ 
duction.  The  Harvard  study  will  get 
at  this  matter  in  three  ways; 

1.  By  indicating  the  percentage 
of  sales  charged  by  the  average 
store  (common  figures)  for  each 
of  the  natural  and  functional  divi¬ 
sions  of  expense; 

2.  By  indicating  these  same 
charges  in  percentage  of  sales  for 
the  stores  with  most  satisfactory 
earnings  (goal  figures)  ;  and 

3.  By  indicating  the  average  cost 
per  transaction  for  the  several  na¬ 
tural  divisions  of  expense  for  the 
average  store  (common  figures). 

It  should  be  noted  especially  that 
in  its  1932  bulletin  the  Bureau  is 
planning  to  resume  the  publication 
of  functional  expense  data  which 
had  to  be  eliminated  last  year  for 
budgetary  reasons.  The  detail  in 
which  these  functional  figures  are 
given  in  the  forthcoming  bulletin 
will  depend  upon  the  detail  with 
which  the  stores  report  to  the 
Bureau.  The  Bureau  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  its  average  figures  for  as  many 


the  value  of  functional  data  is  in¬ 
creasing  as  expense  control  prob¬ 
lems  become  more  important  and 
more  difficult,  and  since  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  any  average  figure  is 
greater  the  larger  the  sample  upon 
which  it  is  based,  it  is  hoped  that 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  stores  will  this  year  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  report  complete  functional 
data. 

Taxation 

A  new  feature  of  the  1932  report 
will,  it  is  planned,  be  common  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  total  tax  burden  of  these 
stores.  In  the  past  all  taxes  on  real 
estate  have  been  included  by  the 
Bureau  in  its  figures  for  real  estate 
costs.  Other  taxes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  taxes  on  income  or  profits, 
have  been  reported  under  the  na¬ 
tural  item.  Taxes.  This  year  the 
Bureau  jdans  to  continue  this  prac¬ 
tice,  I)Ut  to  give  separately  complete 
data  on  the  tax  burden  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  to  that  end  it  is 
presenting  to  the  stores  this  year  a 
request  for  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  : 


1.  Taxes  on  real  estate  used 
in  the  business: 

a.  Paid  by  the  store  on 
owned  real  estate 

b.  Paid  by  the  store  on 
leased  real  estate 

c.  Paid  by  the  landlord  on 
leased  real  estate 

2.  Taxes  paid  on  merchandise, 
fixtures,  equipment  and  all 
other  property  used  in  the 
business 

Ref  a//  Price  index 

Jan./.  /9J/~/00 


3.  Federal  and  state  taxes  ac¬ 
crued  on  income  or  profits 
for  1932 

4.  Any  other  taxes  paid  or  ac¬ 
crued  in  1932  but  exclud¬ 
ing  taxes  merely  collected 
for  and  passed  on  to  a 
governmental  body 

Full  Cooperation  Needed 

The  need  for  reliable,  represen¬ 
tative  figures  is  particularly  great 
at  this  time  when  store  managers 
must  pay  unusually  close  attention 
to  managerial  problems.  The 
Bureau  and  the  .Vssociation  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  meet  this  need  by  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  study  the  maximum 
of  helpful  information  which  can 
be  secured  with  the  money  available. 
Stores  in  general  can  help  in  the 
w'ork  in  two  ways:  first  by  sending 
their  reports  to  the  Bureau  in  order 
to  provide  as  large  as  jjossible  a 
lK)dy  of  underlying  data ;  and  se¬ 
cond,  by  sending  in  their  reports 
early  so  that  the  Bureau  can  handle 
them  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  Bureau  is  now  mailing  out 
forms  to  stores  which  have  cooper¬ 
ated  during  the  last  few  years  and 
is  writing  to  other  stores  asking 
them  to  assist  in  the  study.  Your 
Association  urges  all  stores  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  important  work. 
Any  stores  which  do  not  receive 
forms  or  other  word  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  should  write  to  the 
Bureau  stating  that  fact  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  willingnes;  to  submit 
their  figures.  Address  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  Harvard 
Business  School,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Merchandising  and  Operating  Problems 


A  Few  Comments 
From  a  Retailer 

Who  Turned  Wholesaler 

By  R.  C.  KRAMER 

President,  Belding-Hcminway  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  the  past  year,  we  have  been 
trying  to  apply  our  retail  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  business.  Naturally,  having 
been  primarily  retailers,  we  have 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  our  sales  to 
retail  stores.  We  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  retail  problems  from  a 
totally  different  standpoint. 

In  this  past  year  I  have  changed 
many  of  my  opinions,  which  I  held 
prior  to  1932.  I  think  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  we  have  probably 
done  more  training  of  retailers  than 
we  have  done  in  all  of  the  period 
of  retailing  prior  to  that  time. 
Probably  more  literature  has  been 
issued  on  retail  practice  and  how 
to  run  a  retail  store,  in  the  last  five 
years,  than  in  all  of  the  history  of 
retailing  prior  to  that  period. 

We  have  a  better  caliber  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  retailing,  and  have  had  for 
the  last  ten  years,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  educational  training 
and  analytical  ability  than,  it  seems, 
we  had  prior  to  t.iat  ])eriod.  Yet, 
if  we  go  back  in  the  hi  tory  of  the 
craft,  it  seems  as  though  we  have 
lost  a  tremendous  amount  of  the 
art  of  retailing  that  has  made  suc¬ 
cessful  stores  such  outstanding 
profit  makers  in  their  history  prior 
to  the  last  ten  years. 

Less  Imagination 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  we  have  gone  too  far 
in  the  degree  and  the  character  of 
the  training  that  we  have  given,  in 
the  character  of  the  literature  that 
we  have  issued,  and  have  gone  to 
the  point  where  we  have  made 
everything  in  retailing  seem  amen¬ 
able  to  either  definite  facts,  figures, 
or  keen  analysis,  and  have  taken  the 
entire  heart  out  of  many  of  the 
merchants  who  had  such  a  success¬ 
ful  record  prior  to  this  past  period. 

We  have  had  a  tendency  to  turn 
our  retailers  into  technicians  rather 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Session,  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Convention,  January  19,  1933. 


than  into  merchants.  We  have  had 
a  period  in  which  much  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  has  been  taken  out  of  re¬ 
tailing.  That  has  impressed  me 
more  in  the  last  year  than  at  any 
time  in  my  previous  short  retailing 
experience. 

I  would  like  to  jxiint  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  of  what  I  mean  has  result¬ 
ed  when  we  have  turned  many  mer¬ 
chants  into  unimaginative  retailers. 

Price  Lining 

I  think  one  principle  .vhich  we 
have  all  assumed  in  retailing  as  an 
absolute  basis  for  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans  has  been  that  of  price 
lining.  We  have  set  forth  87  reas¬ 
ons  why  every  store  that  doesn’t 
rigidly  price-line  every  department 
in  the  store  is  simply  throwing  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  window.  I  am  ready 
to  take  back  much  of  what  I  said 
regarding  price  lining.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  apply  it  to  every  de- 
jiartment  in  the  store.  The  stores 
attempting  to  do  it  are  losing  sub¬ 
stantial  opportunities  for  volume. 

There  are  departments  in  which 
the  manufacturing  market  lends  it¬ 
self  to  very  definite  price  levels, 
which  permit  of  wide  assortments 
at  specific  prices  in  a  retail  store 
without  handicapping  volume.  There 
are  other  departments  in  which  the 
endeavor  of  the  store  to  adhere  to 
price  lining,  with  price  lines  suffici¬ 
ently  apart,  has  resulted,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  substantial  loss  in 
volume. 

I  would  rather  amend  the  princi¬ 
ple  concerning  price  lining  from 
the  differential  between  prices  to  a 
differential  between  merchandise. 
Rather  than  concern  ourselves  with 
the  amount  of  different  types  of 
merchandise  we  can  have  at  a  set 
price,  we  determine  the  difference 
that  we  should  carry  in  stock  be¬ 
tween  grades  of  goods,  rather  than 
grades  of  prices. 

While  it  seems  theoretically — 
and  I  have  often  said  so,  and  I 
want  to  recant — that  every  manu¬ 


facturer  should  be  able  to  build  his 
lines  to  fit  perfectly  into  retail  price 
levels,.!  have  come  to  the  conclus¬ 
ion  that  while  that  can  be  done,  in 
many  cases  there  are  circumstances 
that  make  it  absolutely  impossible. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  ;  Probably  flat  crepe  is  the 
best  seller  in  the  silk  department, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
the  past  year  the  dyeing  situation  as 
regards  silk  goods  has  been  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  that  all  dyers  have 
operated  at  a  severe  loss.  Finally, 
they  became  sensible  and  by  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  they  were  able  in 
November  to  “up”  the  dyeing 
prices.  They  rose  50  per  cent,  in 
some  cases  in  24  hours.  But  that 
could  not  be  gotten  around  in  any 
way  whatsoever. 

The  most  highly  competitive  item 
that  a  silk  manufacturer  sells  is  flat 
crepe.  If  you  tack  on  a  50  per  cent 
increase  for  dyeing  you  don't  make 
much.  There  is  only  one  altern¬ 
ative,  and  that  is  that  you  have 
to  raise  your  prices  the  equivalent 
of  the  increase  in  dye  prices. 
That  throws  that  fabric,  or  that 
merchandise,  out  of  the  price  level 
in  which  it  has  been. 

Should  the  store  abandon  the  sale 
of  that  fabric  simply  because  it  no 
longer  fits  into  the  prescribed  price 
level  in  which  that,  along  with  18 
other  fabrics,  has  been  placed,  or 
should  it  establish  a  price  level  for 
that  character  of  goods? 

May  Lose  Sales 

It  is  my  contention  that  to  throw 
that  cloth  out  of  a  store  is  to  throw 
business  to  some  competitor  who 
has  not  had  the  rigid  conception  of 
price  lining  that  this  store  has  had, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
volume  of  business  which  will  be 
lost  to  the  store  that  puts  out  this 
material. 

We  see  repeatedly  the  illustration 
of  two  stores  in  the  same  city  buy¬ 
ing  merchandise  from  us.  In  one 
store  certain  price  levels  prevent  the 
purchase  of  merchandise  because 
the  spread  between  the  price  levels 
carried  in  that  department  is  far 
too  wide.  We  see  the  store  across 
the  street  buying  that  merchandise 
in  very  substantial  quantities  and 
selling  it  very  profitably,  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Instead  of  having  a  rigid  set  of 
price  levels  for  everv  department  of 
the  store,  analyze  the  character  of 
merchandise  sold  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  determine  whether  it 
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lends  Itself  to  an  assortment  of 
goods  at  a  price,  or  whether  it  lends 
itself  to  a  differential  between 
grades  of  goods,  rather  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  an  uneconomic  or  an  un¬ 
natural  assortment  of  various  qual¬ 
ities  at  one  particular  price. 

Markup 

The  next  ixjint  on  which  I  want 
to  take  sharp  exception  to  things 
which  I  have  preached,  is  the  quest¬ 
ion  of  markup.  We  have  become 
ver>’  profit-minded  in  the  last  year, 
and  very  rightly  so.  but  the  point 
which  ^ir.  Hahn  stressed  so  well,  of 
eliminating  the  conception  from  our 
minds  completely  that  every  piece 
of  merchandise  that  we  carry  in  our 
store  must  carry  this  set  markup, 
jirescribed  by  the  Controller’s  office 
for  the  particular  department,  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  things  that  many 
stores  can  do  for  the  getting  of  vol¬ 
ume  in  their  own  situation. 

I  do  not  know  how  seriously  Dr. 
Nystrom,  the  other  day,  meant  his 
remarks  concerning  Controller  dom¬ 
ination.  I  do  not  want  to  take  one 
iota  away  from  the  contribution  that 
the  Controllers  made  to  retailing. 
The  very  fixed  conception  of  many 
buyers  who  come  into  our  estab¬ 
lishment,  concerning  the  absolute 
markup  which  must  go  on  every 
piece  of  merchandise  that  comes  into 
the  store,  is  contrary  to  everything 
that  made  our  great  stores  success¬ 
ful,  and  contrary  to  the  practices  of 
those  stores  which,  in  our  opinion, 
from  our  contacts  today,  are  doing 
the  best  job. 

Every  man  in  this  room  who  has 
been  a  buyer,  or  who  has  been  a 
merchandise  man  has  seen  the  case 
happen  in  department  after  depart¬ 
ment  where  merchandise  had  no  sale 
whatsoever  at  one  price  and  had  a 
phenomenal  sale  at  another  price. 
Probably  every  man  in  ^his  room 
has  had  experiences  where  he  had 
a  promotion  at  perhaps  $1,  and  that 
promotion  was  a  complete  flop.  He 
took  that  same  merchandise  and 
sold  it  at  $1.15  and  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  sale. 

The  reverse  situation  is  also  true. 
I  have  one  particular  material  in 
mind  on  which  we  experimented. 
We  tried  $1.35,  then  $1.25  and 
$1.10,  and  we  tried  79  cents  and  89 
cents.  We  were  attempting  to  per¬ 
fect  this  material  for  sale  in  the 
fall.  We  found  that  there  was  just 
one  magic  price  at  which  that  cloth 
sold,  and  we  tried  it  out  in  scores 
of  stores.  We  had  some  of  it  made 
up,  and  we  didn’t  care  what  we  got 


for  it.  We  were  experimenting  with 
it.  and  $1  was  the  magic  price  for 
that  cloth.  That  cloth  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  was  retailing  at  $1.50,  and  to 
liring  something  down  from  a  $1.50 
retail  ]>rice  to  $1  meant  a  very  sharp 
readjustment  in  manufacturing  cost, 
and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  that  cloth  where  it  would  provide 
a  set  markup  of  -K)  per  cent,  w'hich 
most  silk  departments  have  assumed 
they  require  for  the  merchandising 
of  all  merchandise  in  their  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  cloth  was  also  one  in  which 
there  was  virtually  no  chance  of 
markdown,  with  the  exception  of 
remnants.  It  was  a  stajile  cloth. 
Your  initial  markup  was  your 
gross  profit.  The  lowest  price  that 
cloth  could  be  brought  to  provided 
for  a  markup  of  37  per  cent,  as 
regular  terms.  Store  after  store  did 
not  buy  that  cloth  to  sell  at  $1,  or 
refused  to  buy  it  for  that  because 
that  markup  was  37  per  cent  and 
not  -+0  per  cent. 

I  have  told  the  stor\’  to  retailer 
after  retailer  and  I  got  the  answer, 
“This  bill  must  go  through  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  office.  If  there  is  not  a  40 
per  cent  markup  on  that  invoice,  we 
cannot  sell  it  at  that  price.” 

Unimaginative  retailing.  It  isn’t 
important  what  the  markup  is  in 
jiercentage,  the  vital  point  we  have 
to  consider  is  how  much  our  gross 
lirofit  is  in  dollars.  There  are  many 
staple  things  that  we  sell  on  which, 
day  after  day,  there  are  no  mark- 
dow’ns  taken  except  on  short  ends, 
and  other  small  things,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Most  of  those,  of 
course,  you  send  back  to  us.  The 
important  consideration  is.  What 
is  our  gross  profit  on  this  transac¬ 
tion? 

Color  Assortments 

I  think  we  have  done  too  good  a 
job  in  analyzing  where  our  business 
comes  from.  \Ve  have  proven  too 
well  that  85  per  cent  of  our  business 
comes  from  19  different  colors  and 
that  we  should  throw  out  the  other 
36  colors,  since  those  are  no  longer 
profitable  business  'to  us. 

Again.  I  am  here  with  the  con¬ 
fession  that  I  was  responsible  for 
disseminating  a  little  of  that  infor¬ 
mation,  too,  and  I  am  again  re¬ 
canting. 

Repeatedly,  we  have  seen  a  staple 
business  in  a  store  slump  oflf  and 
off  through  a  concentration  in  a 
limited  range  of  colors.  I  do  not 
mean  to  advocate  here  that  you 
should  buy  every  color  which  we 


have  in  stock.  You  should  not  buy 
that  by  any  means.  We  may  have 
colors  for  certain  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  or  certain  specific  purposes 
that  do  not  affect  you  at  all,  or  we 
may  be  hooked  with  some.  The  im- 
jiortant  thing  is  to  find  why  we  have 
those  you  stock.  Why  do  you  have 
such  a  color  range?  Whom  do  you 
sell  it  to?  What  colors  should  I 
have  ? 

There  isn’t  one  retailer  in  ten 
that  comes  into  our  office  or  our 
stores  and  asks.  “What  color  should 
I  have?”  Or.  “What  colors  are  you 
selling?”  “What  are  you  selling 
this  color  for?”  “We  never  have  a 
call  for  this  color,  what  do  you  do 
with  it?” 

.Another  point,  because  of  which 
many  retailers  have  lost  substantial 
volume  in  this  last  period,  has  been 
in  their  unwillingness  to  buy  new 
merchandise  at  a  time  when  this 
new  merchandise  should  be  bought 
and  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
jirofit  iKissibilities  exist. 

With  fewer  buying  trips  on  the 
j'art  of  buyers  in  an  endeavor  to 
reduce  expense,  and  with  fewer 
road  men  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  buyers  and  retail  stores 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  new 
merchandise,  with  new  fashions, 
style  developments  and  color  devel¬ 
opments  until  a  long  time  after  the 
initial  salability  has  been  lost.  What 
have  you  done  toward  establishing 
relationships  with  your  resources 
for  advising  you  of  what  to  do  with 
new  merchandise  when  they  develop 
it? 

Information  Concerning  New 
Products 

You  may  say,  “Every  manufac¬ 
turer  is  so  anxious  for  business 
that  the  moment  he  has  something 
new  I  will  know  about  it.” 

Recall  to  yourselves  how  many 
times  a  manufacturer  has  called 
your  attention,  without  your  lieing 
in  the  market  or  without  his  road 
man  coming  to  you,  to  some  kind  of 
new  development.  How  often  have 
your  piece  goods  men  been  advised 
of  the  introduction  of  new  colors 
which  are  coming  into  the  line?  Not 
one  in  fifteen  manufacturers  with 
whom  you  are  doing  business  has 
advised  you  of  such  a  case.  In  the 
meantime  you  have  lost  volume, 
your  customers  have  not  lieen  sat¬ 
isfied  by  the  stocks  which  are  in 
your  department,  in  relation  to 
what  they  may  find  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  dejiartment.  The  establishment 
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of  relations  with  sources  that  would 
promptly  advise  you,  to  the  point  of 
your  giving  blanket  authority  to  ship 
you  samples  which  may  cost  the 
manufacturer  in  postage  more  than 
the  value  of  the  goods,  so  that  you 
can  continually  be  acquainted  with 
new  developments  in  the  market  to 
stimulate  volume,  is  a  very  desirable 
introduction  into  the  buying  picture 
for  this  coming  spring  season. 

Store  Management  Policies 

I  w’ant  for  a  moment  to  take  a 
crack  at  our  developments  in  the 
store  management  division.  We 
have  been  able  to  prove  only  too 
successfully  how  the  sale  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  merchandise  is  un¬ 
profitable  to  the  store  because  the 
delivery  expense  is  16  cents  on  it 
and  our  gross  profit  is  only  27  cents, 
and  that  means  that  our  delivery 
expense  is  too  high,  according  to  the 
Harvard  Bureau,  which  says  that  it 
should  be  1.2,  or  whatever  the  fig¬ 
ure  is. 

I  have  a  graphic  illustration  of 
that  coming  about  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  experimenting  with  a 
brand  new  product,  which  is  revolu¬ 
tionary.  It  is  not  in  the  piece  goods 
division  of  our  business,  but  is  in 
another  division.  We  have  had 
several  sessions  with  leading  New 
York  merchants  on  this  particular 
product.  When  we  have  shown  it 
to  them  everybody  said  instantly,  “I 
want  that.  What  can  we  do  to  tie 
it  up?”  They  have  gone  back  to  the 
store  to  discuss  it  there.  The  store 
manager  said,  “Oh,  impossible. 
That  would  take  too  much  trouble 
and  we  would  have  to  do  this  or 
that,  and  you  cannot  have  it.” 

He  can  prove  too  quickly  that 
that  particular  product  will  cause  a 
monkey  wrench  to  be  thrown  into 
the  store  management  division  and 
consequently  make  it  undesirable  for 
the  store  to  sell  it. 

The  important  thing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  particular  situation, 
and  in  many  situations  through  the 
store,  is  a  necessity  for  revamp¬ 
ing  our  store  managaement  policies 
from  our  service  and  delivery  stand¬ 
point,  so  that  we  will  look  at  those 
problems  no  longer  academically, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  the  most  goods. 

Another  illustration  of  store  poli¬ 
cies  that  must  be  revamped  from 
the  merchant’s  point  of  view — Ray¬ 
on  this  spring  is  a  very  important 
factor,  more  than  ever  before.  It 
has  shot  up  to  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  volume  of  piece 


goods  being  sold.  Unquestionably, 
it  will  show  a  sharp  increase  in  retail 
selling.  Many  of  the  rayon  fabrics 
that  are  being  developed  today  are 
more  expensive  than  silk  fabrics.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  price  there,  but 
a  question  of  the  development  of  a 
fashion  which  is  more  effective  in 
rayon,  or  in  synthetic  yarns,  than  it 
can  be  in  silk. 

Store  after  store  says  “No”  to 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  that  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  retailed  at  $1.95, 
and  they  say  it  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
silk  department,  but  that  it  must  be 
sold  in  the  cotton  goods  department. 

Why?  Because  all  rayon,  they 
will  tell  you,  (it  is  stated  in  their 
policy)  is  to  be  sold  there  and  the 
silk  department  must  carry  the  silk 
goods.  Some  of  the  finest  stores  in 
America  have  told  me  that.  So  that 
in  the  same  department  where  you 
are  going  to  sell  goods  for  19,  29 
and  39  cents,  you  are  going  to  try 
to  get  a  volume  on  $1.95  merchan¬ 
dise.  That  is  ridiculous. 

But,  that  is  an  internal  situation. 
That  is  a  conflict  between  the  cotton 
goods  buyer  and  the  silk  goods 
buyer.  The  cotton  goods  man  says, 
“Rayon  is  mine.”  “It  is  a  price 
level  that  you  cannot  sell,”  says  the 
silk  buyer.  The  management  says, 
“According  to  the  policy,  the  cotton 
goods  department  should  sell  rayon ; 
you  have  the  silk.” 

There  is  no  question  in  the  world 
that  you  will  sell  ten  times  as  much 
of  the  rayon  in  the  silk  department 
as  you  will  in  the  cotton  goods  de¬ 
partment.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  whatsoever.  Repeatedly, 
we  have  come  across  that  stumbling 
block  of  being  compelled  to  sell  it 
where  we  know  there  will  be  no 


volume.  The  buying  public  has  not 
been  educated  to  the  purchase  of 
$1.95  merchandise  in  the  cotton 
goods  department,  and  the  store 
that  put  it  in  the  cotton  goods  sec¬ 
tion  is  faced  with  heavy  markdowns. 

Take  the  question  of  silk  thread. 
The  chain  store  sales  of  thread  have 
l)een  steadily  growing,  day  after 
day,  and  season  after  season,  and 
that  of  the  department  stores  in  the 
.same  line  have  l)een  dwindling.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  item  for  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  things  in  the  notion 
department.  The  woman  buys  the 
thread  to  sew  up  materials  that  she 
buys  in  some  other  part  of  the 
store.  She  has  purchased  that  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  second  or  third  floor. 
After  purchasing  it,  does  she  re¬ 
member  to  go  to  the  notion  depart¬ 
ment,  open  up  the  package  and 
match  the  thread?  No,  she  doesn’t. 
She  walks  out  of  the  store  without 
Inlying  the  thread.  It  is  too  much 
troulile  to  <lo  that.  Then,  when  she 
is  walking  on  the  street  she  remem¬ 
bers  that  she  needs  silk  thread,  so 
she  drops  in  at  the  first  convenient 
store  and  buys  a  spool  of  it. 

The  obvious  place  to  sell  thread 
is  in  two  ])laces,  in  the  notion  de¬ 
partment  and  in  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ment.  Yet,  not  one  store  in  ten  will 
permit  the  sale  of  silk  thread  in  two 
places  in  the  store.  First  of  all  the 
notion  buyer  objects  to  it  and  says 
that  that  belongs  to  his  department 
and  is  part  of  his  merchandise,  and 
that  all  the  customers  must  come  to 
him  for  it ;  and  secondly,  they  can 
prove  that  the  salesperson  in  the 
silk  department  won’t  take  the 
trouble  to  sell  that  spool  of  silk 
thread  anyway.  I  wonder  if  all  the 
salespeople  are  so  Imsy  these  days 
that  there  isn’t  time  to  add  that 
much  to  the  salescheck? 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say. 
Let’s  look  at  our  store  management 
policies.  Let  us  look  at  our  policies 
from  analytical  points  of  view  and 
not  from  academic  points  of  view. 
They  may  be  justified  but  from  the 
merchant’s  point  of  view  there  is  no 
justification  under  today’s  condit¬ 
ions. 

Special  “Deals” 

One  characteristic  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  operation  in  the  last  year 
has  been  the  large  number  of 
“deals”  that  have  been  bought.  It 
would  be  much  easier  for  us  to  sell 
many  stores  at  10  per  cent  higher, 
giving  them  6  per  cent  of  their 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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What  Changes  Did  1932  Bring 

in  Departmental  Merchandising 

and  Operating  Results? 


NOW'  that  the  1932  fiscal  year 
of  most  stores  has  come  to  an 
end,  it  is  expected  that  more 
interest  than  ever  l)efore  will  l)e 
manifested  in  departmental  jier- 
formances  through  inciuiries  at  the 
Controllers’  Congress  (jffice.  With 
three  years  of  receding  prices,  de¬ 
clining  sales  check  values  and  con¬ 
sequently  mounting  expense  ratios 
affecting  retail  o])erations,  small 
wonder  that  the  extent  and  depth 
of  interest  in  results  of  the  past 
year  promises  to  surpass  the  wel¬ 
come  curiosity  of  former  years. 

Where  is  the  retail  merchandise 
man  who  is  not  anxious  to  know 
what  the  typical  markdown  figure 
was  in  several  dei)artments  ?  Con¬ 
sidering  the  vast  interest  in  rentals 
and  total  real  estate  costs,  is  it  not 
to  l)e  exi)ected  that  every  general 
manager  and  every  store  manager 
will  \vant  to  make  comparisons  of 
typical  figures  with  results  in  their 
own  stores?  Another  question  that 
awaits  the  study  of  1932  depart¬ 
mental  oj)erations  is  this — In  which 
departments  did  the  general  selling 
salary  adjustment  movement  affect 
a  reduced  selling  cost  ratio?  Who 
is  not  interested  in  departmental 
sales  compared  with  figures  for  one 
or  two  preceding  years?  Did  re¬ 
duced  incomes  affect  the  sales  of 
semi-luxury  articles,  such  as  small 
leather  goods,  jew'elry,  neckwear 
and  furs,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
blankets,  domestics,  and  hosiery? 

Has  the  plan  of  combining  the 
buying  functions  of  ready-to-wear 
departments  under  one  head  actually 
held  the  cost  of  buying  for  the  ap¬ 
parel  division  down  to  a  normal  fig¬ 
ure.  despite  a  serious  decline  in 
dollar  sales  volume? 

Controllers’  Congress  Department¬ 
al  Report  to  Be  Ready  in  Mav 

Following  the  program  of  the 
past  two  years  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  will  again  assemble  the 
data  on  departmental  merchandis- 
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ing  and  operating  results  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  material  in  May.  Within  a 
few  tlays  all  meml)er  stores  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  forms  for  reporting  the 
various  data  on  the  special  phases 
of  operations  to  be  studied.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  forms  will  be  an 
explanatory  sheet  indicating  in  de¬ 
tail  how  the  forms  should  l)e  filled 
in  and  defining  some  of  the  terms 
used  as  columnar  heads. 

Cooperation  of  Stores  Needed 

'I'he  staff  of  the  Congress  will  ex¬ 
tend  every  jKjssible  effort  toward 
making  the  published  report  of 
])ractical  value  through  testing  and 
checking  for  accuracy  of  figures. 
The  value  of  the  report  would  be 
increased  tremendously  if  all  mem¬ 
ber  stores  rejjorted  their  operations 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  data  on  merchandising.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  still  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  which  do  not  distrib¬ 
ute  indirect  expenses  to  depart¬ 
ments.  However,  the  absence  of  this 
l)rocedure  should  not  deter  any 
store,  if  such  be  the  case,  from 
contributing  figures  on  direct  ex- 
jjenses. 


Reports  Kept  Confidential 

All  stores  cooperating  with  this 
study  are  assured  that  every  ix)ssi- 
ble  precaution  will  lie  taken  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  source  of  each  report.  Each 
blank  will  Ije  coded  liefore  it  leaves 
the  office,  the  code  key  l)eing  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Manager  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  .\s  the  individual  reports  are 
received,  they  are  checked  for  ac¬ 
curacy  of  merchandising  figures  on 
the  basis  of  the  retail  inventory 
formula  and  for  comparability  of 
expense  figures.  Whenever  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ask  reix)rting  stores 
for  further  information,  the  clerical 
staff  will  write  brief  memoranda  in¬ 
dicating  apparent  discrepancies  or 
deficient  information,  marked  for 
the  attention  of  store  No.  — . 
These  memoranda  will  l)e  addressed 
to  the  individual  stores  by  name  by 
the  General  Manager.  The  replies 
coming  directly  to  him,  presumably 
on  the  store  stationery,  will  then  be 
used  by  the  General  Manager  alone 
as  the  basis  of  adjustment  or  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  reports. 

A  further  need  for  an  identifica¬ 
tion  code  on  each  re]X)rt  is  to  com¬ 
pile  the  list  of  reporting  stores  so 


Merchandising  Statistics 


Initial  Markup 

Markdowns 

Stock  Shortages 

Workroom  Net  Cost 

Cash  Discounts 

Gross  Margin 

Number  of  Stock  Turns 

Sales  %  to  I^st  Year 

Closing  Stock  %  to  Last  Year 

Operating 

Administrative 

Fixed  Plant  &  Equip.  Costs 

Total  Occupancy 

Newspaper  Space  Costs 

Total  Publicity 

Buying 


Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Total  Store 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Sales  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Age  of  Stocks 
under  6  Mos. 

A— 12Mos. 

12—18  Mos. 

Over  18  Mos. 

Expenses 

Selling  .Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  E.xjiense 
Total  Selling 
Total  Operating  Expense 
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that  each  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
complete  study  without  charge,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  its  publication. 

The  Scope  of  the  “Controllers’ 
Report” 

The  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  Report  has 
come  to  be  called  the  Controllers’ 
Report,  to  differentiate  it  from  the 
Harvard  Report  on  Total  Store 
Operating  Expenses.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  Controllers’  Report 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
containing  40  pages,  providing  sta¬ 
tistical  figures  on  typical  and  goal 
(more  satisfactory)  performances 
under  the  captions  listed  on  the 
chart  on  the  preceding  page. 

A  special  rejxjrt  on  operations  of 


stores  with  sales  less  than  $500,000 
will  also  be  compiled,  furnishing  the 
same  data  that  was  first  furnished 
in  the  1931  report.  A  simplified 
classification  for  these  stores  will  l)e 
used,  recognizing  the  more  or  less 
standard  deijartmental  combinations. 

Both  the  success  and  value  of  the 
Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  de])end  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  extent  of  cooperation 
received  from  member  stores.  The 
past  rejxirts  have  been  recognized 
as  definite  contributions  to  the  field 
of  marketing  research  and  have  had 
a  wide  circulation  outside  the  field 
of  retailing.  The  next  rejx)rt  can 
be  made  to  occupy  an  increasingly 
important  position  in  this  field  if 
every  store  will  contribute  the  de¬ 


sired  data.  In  retail  circles  the  re¬ 
port  has  won  a  place  as  a  valuable 
operating  tool — a  yardstick  for 
measurhtg  past  i)erformances  and  a 
means  of  guiding  future  operations. 

Cooperation  of  Members 

The  Controllers’  Congress  is 
counting  on  the  coojjeration  of  all 
stores  holding  menilSershi])  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry’  (loods  AsstK'ia- 
tion,  as  well  as  those  individual 
memlters  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  forms  and  instruction  sheets 
will  be  mailed  within  the  next  few 
days.  Any  memliers  not  receiving 
their  sets  by  February  10th  should 
write  to  the  Congress  for  duplicate 
schedules. 


Analyzing  Accounts  Receivable  on  the  Basis 

of  Age  of  Accounts 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  collections 
in  retail  stores  have  shown  a  de¬ 
clining  tendency  during  the  last 
few  months,  stores  have  displayed 
more  interest  than  heretofore  in 
analyzing  their  accounts  receivable 
on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  accounts. 
This  interest  may  also  be  a  by-pro¬ 
duct  of  the  agitation  in  credit  cir¬ 
cles  of  various  cities  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  charging 
interest  on  delinquent  accounts.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  at  its  Twelfth  Convention 
held  in  Washington  in  1931,  advo¬ 
cated  this  principle. 

Turnover  of  Accounts 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
the  turnover  of  accounts  receivable 
is  influenced  to  a  very  large  degree 
by  the  proportion  of  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  accounts  receivable  repre¬ 
sented  by  old  accounts,  that  is,  ac¬ 
counts  more  than  two  or  three 
months  old.  In  order  to  stimulate 
those  stores  whose  collection  ratio 
and  accounts  receivable  turnover 
figures  are  not  up  to  the  average, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  has  just 
completed  a  study  based  on  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  accounts  receivable  in¬ 
vestments  of  100  representative 
stores  throughout  the  country. 


There  is  no  uniformity  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  times  per  year  nor 
the  special  dates  in  the  year  when 
stores  make  the  accounts  receivable 
analysis.  A  few  stores  do  the  job 
each  month,  others  quarterly,  semi¬ 
annually  or  annually.  The  stores 
contributing  to  the  present  study 
were  requested  to  give  the  figures 
from  their  last  analysis,  together 
with  the  date  of  this  analysis.  The 


Date  Last  2  Mas.  or 

Analyzed  Less 

Jan.  31/32  .  61.44% 

July  31/32  51.08 

Oct.  31/32  .  66.46 

Nov.  30/32  58.65 

Dec.  31/32  .  70.02 


reports  were  segregated  into  five 
groups  according  to  analysis  dates 
with  the  results  given  above. 

Average  Figure 

The  stores  participating  in  this 
study  reported  the  percentage  of 
charge  sales  to  total  sales.  The  aver¬ 
age  figure  was  49.75,  reflecting  the 


tendency  for  charge  sales  to  be  a 
smaller  proportion  of  total  sales 
than  a  year  or  two  ago.  One  reason 
for  this  may  be  that  charge  custo¬ 
mers  are  curtailing  their  purchases 
somewhat  more  than  cash  custom¬ 
ers.  Another  reason  is  the  notice¬ 
able  reluctance  of  most  stores  to 
open  new  credit  accounts  unless  the 
customer  gives  sufficient  reason  for 
requesting  the  account. 


time  of  Analysis 


2  to  6 

6  Mos.  to 

Over  One 

Mos. 

1  Year 

Year 

25.94% 

8.39% 

4.237o 

27.93 

13.75 

7.24 

17.41 

8.8^1 

7.24 

21.91 

10.71 

8.73 

16.47 

8.48 

5.03 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  proportion  of  the 
stores  annual  sales  which  are  made 
in  the  month  of  December  (about 
15%)  the  ratio  of  old  accounts,  that 
is,  those  more  than  two  months  old, 
is  much  smaller  as  of  December  31 
and  January  31  than  at  other  times 
of  the  year. 


AGE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCOUNTS  DUE  FROM  CUSTOMERS 
Ratio  of  amount  due  in  each  age  class  to  total 
amount  due  at 
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Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the 
Effect  on  Operating  Costs 

By  E.  H.  SCULL* 

President,  E.  //.  Scull  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THliRE  have  been  many  theories 
advanced,  accounting  for  the 
start  and  continuance  of  the 
worldwide  economic  upheaval,  the 
worst  phase  of  which,  I  hope,  we 
have  already  experienced.  The  in¬ 
terdependency  of  nations,  interna¬ 
tional  debts,  tariff  barriers,  techno¬ 
logical  unemployement,  overexpan¬ 
sion,  overproduction,  rapid  decline 
in  prices,  the  hallucinations  of  those 
who  term  themselves  technocrats, 
the  bewildering  economists  who 
talked  of  nothing  but  a  new  era  in 
1929  but  who,  today,  can  only  see 
ruin  ahead,  and  the  asinine  psychol- 
ogy  of  hoarding  both  dollars  and 
abilities  have  undoubtedly  all  con¬ 
tributed  some  share  to  the  havoc 
represented  in  present  day  business 
disruption. 

This  is  a  time  for  sober  wisdom 
and  carefully  considered  judgment, 
not  frantic  struggle.  Hasty  gener¬ 
alizations  are  of  no  value  and  the 
cold  air  of  reason  must  be  given 
full  play  to  solve  successfully  the 
serious  problems  of  today.  We  have 
all  of  us  been  buoyed  up  for  three 
years  by  wishful  thinking  and  the 
hope  of  an  early  recovery  from  the 
drop  in  price  levels  and  consequent 
reduction  in  volume. 

Recovery  Gradual 

It  must  be  eventually  recognized 
substantial  recovery  will  be  a  matter 
of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
This  recognition  should,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  not  be  considered  an  alarmist 
or  pessimistic  viewpoint.  We  do  not 
have  to  give  up  hope  and  resign 
ourselves  to  despair  but,  rather,  to 
face  the  hard  facts  with  intelligent 
courage,  for  there  may  be  many 
ways  out  for  every  store.  The  re¬ 
markably  few  casualties  in  large 
stores  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
intrinsic  soundness  of  present  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Every  store  represented  here, 
whose  life  has  extended  over  a  dec¬ 
ade  or  two,  can  review  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  and  find  a  time 
when  the  volume  of  1932  produced 

*.\ddress  delivered  before  the  General  Session, 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention,  January 
19,  1933. 


a  satisfactorily  profitable  result.  To¬ 
day’s  volume,  formerly  profitable, 
now  produces  losses  for  the  maj¬ 
ority.  It  is  with  the  causes  and 
reasons  for  this  condition  that  this 
talk  is  primarily  concerned. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  your  February 
convention,  I  stood  on  this  platform 
and  stated  that  in  my  opinion  re¬ 
tail  expenses  were  then  too  high 
and,  further,  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
dication  of  anything  other  than  a 
continued  upward  tendency  in  the 
rate.  Since  then  expenses  have  gone 
on  and  on  and  the  rate  up  and  up. 

The  statement,  made  a  decade 
ago,  is  recalled  with  but  one  objec¬ 
tive,  to  drive  home  the  point  that 
the  present  excessive  expense  rate, 
this  Frankenstein  monster  that  is 
destroying  all  hope  of  profit  in  the 
retail  field,  is  not  a  product  of  the 
depression,  but  rather  a  “thing” 
nurtured  upon  the  evils  of  competi¬ 
tion,  the  fetish  of  leadership,  the 
vainglorious  pride  of  possession,  a 
voracious  acquisitiveness  for  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  greed  for  more  and 
more  profit. 

The  continual  upward  tendency 
in  the  expense  rate  has  placed  the 
entire  retail  craft  in  a  position 
where  the  possible  reduction  in  jjay- 
roll  or  controllable  expenses  will  no 
longer  solve  the  problem. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
was  definitely  placed  before  you  in 
my  address  at  your  Controller’s 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  last  June 
when  I  said,  “Unless  something  is 
done  to  materially  lessen  the  burden 
of  fixed  charges,  there  is  no  con¬ 
ceivable  hope  for  producing  a  profit 
in  many  stores.”  Further,  I  said 
then,  “It  is  recognized  that  in  some 
instances  the  solfition  may  require 
the  wiping  out  of  a  surplus  built  up 
over  a  period  of  years  and,  in 
others,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to 
materially  reduce  the  value  of  the 
capital  stock.” 

In  examining  all  possibilities  for 
readjustment  in  your  field,  no  doubt 
serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  an  endeavor  to  increase  gross 
margin.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  stores  are  both  entitled  to  and 
can  obtain  a  higher  percentage  of 
gross  margin. 


Making  this  an  accomplished 
fact,  however,  is  not  easy  and  an 
attempt  to  raise  gross  margin  calls 
for  extremely  careful  judgment. 
However,  obtaining  the  total  possi¬ 
ble  increase  in  gross  margin  will 
not  solve  the  merchant’s  problem, 
for  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
add  enough  profits  in  this  manner. 

If  gross  margin  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  enough  and  there  are  no 
immediate  prospects  of  increased 
volume,  then  the  only  remaining 
avenue  of  attack  is  on  fixed  ex¬ 
penses. 

There  is  plenty  of  dynamite  in 
this  subject  of  readjustment  of 
values.  I  know  that  while  some  of 
you  as  merchants  may  heartily 
agree  with  me  on  some  statements, 
on  the  other  hand  as  landlords  or 
investors  you  may  disagree. 

An  understanding  of  the  causes 
in  your  industry  of  the  present  ur¬ 
gency  for  a  reduction  in  the  burden 
of  fixed  charges,  is  essential  to  ac¬ 
complishing  this  reduction  by  means 
of  readjustment  of  asset  values. 
Unless  we  recognize  clearly  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  present 
excessive  burden,  we  may  not  take 
logical  action  to  correct  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  we  will  not  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  facts  and  arguments 
which  may  be  invaluable  in  presen¬ 
tation  of  our  case  for  relief  to 
others. 

Excess  Capacity 

The  most  definite,  tangible  cause 
of  the  present  high  fixed  charges 
has  been  the  erection  of  new  build¬ 
ings  or  the  expansion  of  physical 
plant  in  other  ways.  Space  was 
provided  in  many  stores  for  a 
theoretical  growth  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  represents  an 
enormous  excess  capacity. 

Keeping  up  with  the  Jones’s  was 
a  popular  saying  a  few  years  ago, 
used  to  characterize  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  success 
and  there  was  no  better  reason  than 
this  behind  the  policy  of  some 
stores.  However,  this  statement 
may  be  unfair  and  harsh  criticism 
of  the  expansion  which  took  place 
in  many  for,  undoubtedly,  there  are 
cases  where  merchants  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  enlarge  their  plants  and  ac¬ 
tivities  or  else  lose  their  standing 
in  the  communities  in  which  their 
stores  were  located. 

Criticism  of  the  present  existing 
over-capacity  cannot  be  laid  entire¬ 
ly  at  the  door  of  the  merchant. 
Many  landlords  did  a  good  selling 
job,  using  high  powered  real  estate 
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agents  to  paint  pictures  of  greater 
profits  through  enlarged  capacity. 
Many  financial  representatives  out¬ 
lined  alluring  and  seductive  plans 
for  selling  the  cost  of  expansion  to 
the  public  through  bond  and  stock 
issues,  and  we  must  recognize  that 
probably  the  majority  of  people 
who  purchased  the  securities  which 
financed  the  expansion  did  not  do 
so  with  the  sole  thought  of  interest 
or  dividends,  but  also  of  obtaining 
a  profit  at  some  future  date  on  the 
sale  of  their  investment. 

They  all,  merchant,  landlord, 
financier  and  investor,  bucked  the 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand  and, 
in  the  light  of  the  cold  gray  dawn 
of  the  morning  after  which  we  are 
now  experiencing,  they  must  all 
suffer  the  consetjuences. 

Readjustments  Not  Made 

The  difficulty  is  that  up  to  now 
tlie  suffering  has  been  largely  done 
by  the  merchant.  Landlords  have, 
in  many  instances,  refused  to  re¬ 
cognize  that  the  excessive  prices 
they  paid  for  property  are  no 
criteria  of  present  day  values.  Fin¬ 
ancial  houses  have  been  reluctant 
to  endanger  their  rei^utation  by  re¬ 
questing  from  clients  a  reduction 
in  the  interest  rate  or  princi])al  of 
the  securities  issued.  Insurance 
companies  in  many  instances  have 
refused  to  admit  the  error  of  their 
excessive  appraisals  and  to  grant  re¬ 
lief  from  the  burden  of  high  mort¬ 
gages,  interest  rates  and  serial  pay¬ 
ments.  Investors,  naturally,  have 
fought  off  a  recognition  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  reduced  their  income  or 
the  value  of  their  investments. 

The  reliabilitation  of  business 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  eventual 
hope  of  survival  of  many  stores,  is 
based  uixjii  a  speedy  readjustment 
of  fixed  charges  to  present  day 
values.  Landlords,  financiers  and 
investors  must  be  made  to  see  their 
loss  and  take  it. 

There  must  be  recognized  by  all 
a  concept  of  dependence  for  their 
mutual  welfare,  for  no  business 
can  exist  indefinitely,  faced  with 
continued  losses  and,  in  the  event 
of  failure,  usually  all  interested 
parties  suffer  severely. 

While  over-expansion  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increasing 
burden  of  fixed  charges,  a  contri¬ 
buting  factor  has  been  the  rise  in 
real  estate  valuations. 

The '  rapid  expansion  of  chain 
stores  previous  to  1930  ^vas  char¬ 
acterized  by  races  'for  supremacy 
and  an  avidity  for  more  stores  and 


more  volume  on  the  part  of  some 
chains,  for  the  prime  purpose  of 
selling  more  securities.  These 
chains  may  not  be  deserving  of  pity 
today,  but  their  operating  results 
are  tragic.  Their  fight  for  retail 
locations  raised  rents  and  real  es¬ 
tate  values  to  a  point  far  beyond 
their  capacity  to  pay.  The  battle 
placed  upon  many  independent 
stores  an  intolerable  burden  of  rent 
or  excessive  valuation,  if  they  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  renew 
their  leases  or  finance  during  this 
period  of  chain  expansion. 

Another  reason  for  seriously 
considering  this  revaluation  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  competition  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  passing  on  to  the  public 
of  the  present  burden  of  fixed 
charges.  The  movement  for  read¬ 
justment  has  been  constantly  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  for  the  past  year. 
There  have  been  many  utqmblic- 
ized,  voluntary  readjustments,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  advertised  proof, 
evidenced  by  many  receiverships 
and  bankruptcies  whose  main  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  get  out  from  under 
the  burden  of  rent. 

Large  Amounts  Written  Off 

Fixed  charge  costs  have  until  re¬ 
cently  occupied  a  protected  position. 
Yet  Poor’s  ^Manual  reports  that, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1932, 
145  companies  wrote  down  the 
value  of  their  ])ermanent  assets. 
Some  of  these  reductions  in  value 
were  for  very  large  amounts ;  in 
one  instance  over  fifty  million 
dollars  was  written  off.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  the  fiscal  re])orts  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  sixty  days  will  show 
large  deflation  of  permanent  assets. 

The  stores  who  have  voluntarily 
or  otherwise  effected  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  their  exjienses  certainly 
will  be  a  definite  menace  to  others 
who  have  failed  to  take  this  action. 
Some  readjustments  may  result  in 
expense  rates  of  5  to  10  per  cent 
under  competitive  stores. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  where  only  the  fit¬ 
test  can  survive  and  a  business  that 
is  content  to  drift  along  without 
constructive  action,  when  competi¬ 
tors  may  be  operating  at  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  lower  expense  ratios,  is 
headed  for  oblivion. 

Apparently  the  only  way  to  avoid 
readjustment  of  values  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  fixed  charges  is  to 
take  another  dig  at  the  payroll, 
which  can  only  result  in  further 
destruction  of  loyalty  and  the  in¬ 
centive  necessary  to  success. 


The  sale  of  securities  was  coin¬ 
cident  in  some  cases  with  a  revalu¬ 
ation  of.  land,  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  appreciation  in  large 
amounts  was  jilaced  on  the  hooks 
of  some  comj)anies,  with  the  result 
that  the  businesses  were  burdened 
with  depreciation  and  other  costs 
based  on  apiireciated  values. 

The  merchant  is  confronted  not 
only  with  excessive  rental,  interest 
and  building  depreciation  charges, 
but  a  multitude  of  other  problems 
concomitant  with  enlarged  s])ace 
and  lowered  volume. 

Additional  space  called  for  new 
fixtures.  Consequently  fixture  de- 
])reciation  costs  were  doubled  or 
even  trebled  in  numerous  stores. 
Excessive  space  resulted  in  adding 
new  lines  which  not  only  intensified 
local  competition  but  usually  caused 
a  reduction  in  profits  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  mer¬ 
chandise  these  new  lines  success¬ 
fully.  Enlarged  space  recpiired  a 
substantially  larger  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  non-selling  as  well  as 
selling  divisions  of  the  business. 
The  grasping  for  volume  to  make 
warranted  the  additional  capacity 
had  the  effect  of  not  only  further 
intensifying  comjjetition  but  also  in¬ 
creasing  promotion  expenses. 

There  is  a  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  in  retail  stores  that,  in  my 
judgment,  is  closely  associated  with 
sales  produced  i>er  square  foot.  I 
believe  if  you  will  analyze  your  past 
exiierience.  you  will  find  practically 
every  time  you  expanded  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  your  store,  if  the  sales  per 
square  foot  went  down,  your  prof¬ 
its,  likewise  took  a  nose  dive. 

Sales  Per  Square  Foot 

When  the  merchants  of  this 
country  think  and  act  in  terms  of 
volume  produced  per  square  foot, 
instead  of  scrambling  madly  for 
more  total  dollars  of  sales,  they  will, 
I  believe,  quickly  see  a  different  re¬ 
tail  profit  picture.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  your  store  facilities-  from 
the  standpoint  of  volume  produced 
per  square  foot  represents  the 
greatest  single  problem  in  merchan¬ 
dising  today. 

We  are  confronted  with  low  sales 
per  square  foot,  depreciated  values 
of  land,  buildings  and  equipment, 
over-expanded  space,  lower  prices 
and  volume  levels.  As  a  result  the 
balance  sheet  shows  overstated 
plant  and  equipment  values,  and  the 
operating  statements  show  in  red, 
with  high  charges  for  rent,  depre¬ 
ciation,  interest  taxes  and  insurance. 
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It  is  apiiarent  we  need  a  finan¬ 
cial  house  cleaning,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  face  the  facts  and  get  down 
to  business  on  a  basis  where  there 
is  some  hope  of  i)rofit.  Certainly 
the  early  months  of  1933  afford  no 
prosjK*ct  for  other  than  a  further 
decline  in  volume  and,  therefore,  it 
is  vital  that  retail  business  lie  read¬ 
justed  to  at  least  present  values  and 
volume  level. 

1  propose  to  discuss  this  financial 
house  cleaning  or  readjustment  of 
fixed  assets  from  three  angles. 
First,  what  asset  values  should  be 
readjusted,  second,  the  method  of 
making  the  adjustment  and,  third, 
the  effect  of  the  adjustment  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Represent  Actual  Facts 

However,  there  is  one  point  I 
wish  to  make  liefore  going  farther, 
which  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  You  must  remember  that 
effecting  an  e.xpense  reduction  is 
not  the  reason  for  adjusting  asset 
values.  The  jirime  purpose  is  to 
bring  these  values  on  your  books 
to  a  ]ioint  where  they  rejiresent 
facts  t(Klay  and  your  expense  re¬ 
duction  will  automatically  come  as 
a  by-product  of  this  action. 

It  is  apparent  that,  if  revaluation 
is  considered  wholly  from  the  angle 
of  effecting  expense  reductions, 
your  judgment  may  lie  distorted  by 
what  you  wish  to  accomplish  on  ex¬ 
pense,  instead  of  being  guided  to¬ 
ward  obtaining  a  true  jiresent  value 
of  the  assets. 

During  the  jiast  ten  years,  over¬ 
expansion  has  gone  on  and  on. 
Prices  for  land,  building  and_  fix¬ 
tures  went  up  and  up  so  that  today 
assets  of  this  character,  reflected  on 
the  liooks  at  cost,  represent  valua¬ 
tions  which  are  unc|uestionably  ex¬ 
cessive  and  your  i)rime  jnirpose 
should  be  to  bring  these  values  to  a 
correctly  stated  liasis,  even  though 
your  motivating  force  l)ehind  this 
purpose  may  be  to  reduce  expense. 

In  contending  for  the  principle  of 
revaluation  at  tliis  time,  there  is  no 
thought  in  my  mind  of  suggesting 
that  this  be  made  an  annual  task, 
and  thereby  establish  a  new  account¬ 
ing  procedure.  In  normal  times  the 
rate  of  depreciation  charged  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  reasonably  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  asset  values.  However,  at 
this  time  we  are  confronted  with 
extraordinary  unforeseen  deflation 
of  values  which,  in  my  judgment, 
must  Ik?  recognized. 

If  expense  reduction  were  the 
only  objective,  there  are  other  ways 


of  sohdng  at  least  a  part  of  this 
problem — that  which  relates  to  tle- 
preciation.  This  is  something  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  out  currently  in 
cash.  You  can  stop  charging  de¬ 
preciation  entirely,  but,  if  you  do, 
you  will  not  have  reserved  from 
your  profits  the  amount  you  will 
eventually  have  to  spend  when  fix¬ 
tures  become  worn  out  or  obsolete. 

You  can  materially  reduce  the 
rate  you  are  charging  for  de])rcci- 
ation  and  thus  reduce  the  oiK?rating 
expense.  There  is  the  same  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  plan. 

Another  Plan 

A  third  plan  is  to  charge  to  the 
operating  end  of  your  business  only 
a  fair  amount  of  depreciation  at 
present  day  values,  showing  the  dif¬ 
ference  lK?tween  this  amount  and  the 
depreciation  you  are  now  charging 
under  “Other  Deductions”  on  your 
operating  statement.  In  this  way. 
you  will  not  jienalize  the  merchan¬ 
dising  end  of  your  business  and  you 
will  take  your  medicine  gradually. 

However,  all  three  of  tliese  plans 
are  open  to  the  same  objections,  in 
that  they  leave  your  assets  on  your 
books  at  an  over-valued  basis  and. 
furthermore,  accomplish  a  reduc¬ 
tion  only  in  depreciation. 

If  e.xpense  reduction  were  the 
only  objective,  you  could  write  down 
assets  to  a  nominal  value,  or  $1.00, 
and  thereby  eliminate  depreciation 
entirely.  However,  the  principle 
upon  which  your  l)ooks  should  be 
maintained  is  to  record  facts  and 
this  action  would  defeat  this  jnir- 
pose.  Further,  fictitiously  low  valu¬ 
ations  pave  the  way  for  future  in¬ 
flation  by  delil)erate  overstatement 
of  profits.  This  is  just  as  much  to 
be  avoided  as  excessive,  high  valu¬ 
ations  and  understatement  of  profits. 
In  addition,  understatement  of 
assets  not  only  inflates  future  earn¬ 
ings.  but  there  is  grave  danger  that 
some  of  your  dividends  will  be  out 
of  capital  and  not  earnings. 

The  entire  problem  of  asset  read¬ 
justment  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  serious  endeavor  to  readjust  val¬ 
ues,  as  near  as  may  be  humanly 
possible,  to  a  present  day  basis. 

The  reduction  of  these  assets 
does  not  decrease  their  theoretical 
or  usable  value  to  the  business,  nor 
does  it  actually  decrease  the  stock¬ 
holder’s  interest.  Rather,  capital  is 
left  in  a  more  secure  position  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  possibility  of 
earning  a  profit. 

The  principal  assets  which  may 
lie  subject  to  a  writing  down  pro¬ 
cess  in  stores  are  land,  buildings. 


building  equipment,  furniture,  fix¬ 
tures,  machinery  and  delivery  equip¬ 
ment. 

Adjusting  Values 

In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
adjustment,  there  are  several  factors 
which  should  Ik?  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration. 

Replacement  costs  are  important, 
but  they  are  only  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  situation.  You  must  also 
give  weight  to  the  jiroblem  of  ob¬ 
solescence  represented  in  many  in¬ 
stances  you  have  all  undoubtedly 
seen,  where  refixturing  by  means  of 
walllK)ard  and  a  liberal  use  of  paint 
has  resulted  in  a  more  attractive  ap- 
I)earance  and  better  selling  appeal, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  tenth  of 
what  it  would  have  taken  to  refix¬ 
ture  the  tyjie  of  eeptipment  used 
.several  years  ago. 

The  problem  of  over-cajjacity  or 
utility,  not  only  of  your  ])lant,  but 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  is  one 
of  serious  import  in  the  adjusting 
of  values. 

The  correction  of  your  stated  as¬ 
set  values  is  a  major  and  dangerous 
o])eration  and  the  determination  of 
the  correct  amount  to  write  down 
so  difficult,  as  well  as  so  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  effect,  that  it  is  earnestly  re¬ 
commended  you  take  no  action  what¬ 
soever  without  having  an  actual  ap¬ 
praisal  by  com|)etent  authorities, 
who  will  give  weight  not  only  to 
sound  values  but  to  the  factors  re¬ 
ferred  to  heretofore. 

Such  an  appraisal  can  be  used  not 
only  for  determining  the  correct 
amount  to  deflate  assets  to  bring 
them  in  line  with  true  values,  but 
also  as  a  means  to  substantiate  your 
action,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ])ossibility 
of  future  criticism  from  stock¬ 
holders  or  other  investors  in  the 
company’s  securities. 

Land  theoretically  does  not  depre¬ 
ciate  and  you  now  make  no  charge 
against  your  earnings  for  land  de- 
l)reciation.  However,  we  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  price  of  land  does 
fluctuate  and  the  value  at  which  you 
carry  your  investment  in  land  de¬ 
termines  the  relative  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  charged  as  rent.  Therefore  it 
is  wise  to  adjust  your  land  values 
to  present  day  prices  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  reduce  the  rental  charge 
to  your  business. 

Determination  of  value  of  build¬ 
ings,  furniture  and  fixtures,  de¬ 
livery  equipment  and  other  similar 
assets  should  be.  as  I  have  already 
stated,  by  means  of  an  ap])raisal  by 
a  reputable  company  engaged  in 
rendering  this  service. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Reduction  of  Store  Expenses 

By  EDWARD  N.  ALLEN* 
y  ice-President 

Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


f  ^  I  N  making  up  your  budgets 

J_  for  the  coming  months,  busi¬ 
ness  men  can  logically  drive 
for  a  volume  of  sales  not  less  than  a 
year  ago — and  more  probably  some¬ 
what  larger.” 

“Most  concerns  have  reduced 
costs  to  a  basis  in  keeping  with  cur¬ 
rent  volume  and  we  do  not  advise 
continued  cutting  to  discount  fur¬ 
ther  declines.  We  believe  this  will 
not  be  necessary.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  time  to  consider  some  long 
neglected  questions.  What  about 
replacements?  What  about  more 
complete  stocks  of  goods  and  more 
adequate  Service  (rather  than  less) 
to  customers?  What  about  putting 
on  the  market  some  of  the  products 
of  invention  and  discovery  in  your 
industry  ? 

“Those  are  some  of  the  1933  bud¬ 
get  problems  rather  than  further 
cheese  paring  and  corn-cutting.” 

This  is  a  statement  of  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  economists — 
one  who  has  consistently  preached 
economy  for  the  past  three  years. 
It  is  the  viewpoint  that  is  beginning 
gradually  to  be  taken  up  by  many 
of  our  industrial  leaders  and  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  one 
to  accept  at  this  particular  time.  It 
is  a  hopeful  one. 

You  will  observe,  however,  that 
the  subject  of  my  talk  is  “Operating 
Economies  which  can  and  should 
be  effected  to  further  reduce  retail 
distribution  costs.” 

And  so  our  subject  becomes  a 
more  difficult  one  than  it  would 
have  been  a  year  or  two  ago.  Most 
of  us  started  then  to  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  economies  which  up  to  that 
time  seemed  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment — and  have  been  continu¬ 
ing  to  do  so  up  until  the  present 
time. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  look 
back  over  the  record  of  the  last 
two  years  and  to  see  just  what  has 
been  done  along  these  lines — and 
then  contemplate  on  how  safe  it 
would  be  for  any  of  us  to  prophesy 
as  to  what  can  and  should  be  done 
for  the  immediate  future. 


‘Address  delivered  at  the  General  Session  on 
New  Operating  Standards  for  1933,  22nd  .\n- 
nual  Convention,  January  17,  1933. 


One  of  the  countries  leading  fin¬ 
anciers  before  this  very  gathering 
in  the  convention  of  1930  said, 
that  “Fluctuations  in  industrial 
activity  effect  the  incomes  of 
workers  in  two  ways — Through  the 
wage  level  and  through  the  volume 
of  employment.  As  far  as  the  first 
of  those  factors  is  concerned,  the 
matter  may  be  disposed  of  very 
briefly.  There  has  been  no  gener^ 
downward  revision  of  wages,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  there 
will  be  any  in  the  near  future.” 

Wage  Adjustments  Inevitable 

Since  this  speech  was  made  we 
have  had  nothing  but — and  this  is 
in  no  way  intended  as  a  criticism 
of  these  words  of  cheer  spoken  two 
years  ago.  It  is,  however,  an  added 
reason  why  we  all  hesitate  with 
perhaps  too  much  caution  to  make 
an  attempt  at  fortelling  what  is 
likely  to  happen  to  us  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 

Much  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  since  that  time.  Hundreds  of 
weaker  concerns  have  liquidated 
and  gone  out  of  business. 

Banks  have  failed  in  numbers 
and  amounts  absolutely  undreamed 
of.  Commodity  prices  have  fallen 
to  levels  almost  unheard  of,  and 
wages  surely  have  come  down.  No 
one  can  argue  against  the  idea  that 
a  concern  can  long  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  whose  outgo  exceeds  its  in¬ 
come,  and  so,  of  course,  there  are 
some  still  who  will  have  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  more  paring  down,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conditions  that  fit  your 
particular  communities. 

If  you  have  not  analyzed  your 
insurance  costs,  I  would  advise 
that  you  do  this  at  once.  You  can 
save  money  on  light,  heat  and  water, 
if  you  are  not  already  doing  so. 
You  can,  of  course,  further  reduce 
salaries,  but  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
that  most  of  us  have  gone  about 
as  far  as  we  should  along  these 
lines  for  the  present.  You  can  have 
more  part  time  employees,  but  this 
is  only  in  line  with  what  should 
have  been  done  during  time  of 
prosperity  also,  because  the  very 
nature  of  our  business  brings  about 
peak  conditions  and  abnormally 


quiet  periods  during  the  course  of 
a  business  day. 

You  can  consolidate  some  of 
your  service  departments,  most  of 
us  have  done  this,  but  extreme  care 
should  be  taken  that  your  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  service  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  is  not  thereby  jeopardized. 
You  can  save  money,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  of  money,  on  your 
transportation  charges.  An  analysis 
of  your  traffic  and  receiving  de¬ 
partment  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
will  show  you  some  surprising 
things  and  surprising  savings.  The 
cost  is  small. 

There  are  countless  numbers  of 
ways  that  you  can  save  money  in 
the  operation  of  your  business,  if 
you  will  only  put  the  time  and 
thought  in  on  it  that  is  necessary 
and  then  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 
One  good  way  of  keeping  at  it  is 
to  appoint  an  Expense  Committee  to 
go  over  every  item  of  expense  every 
week  and  to  be  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  ways  and  means  of 
making  further  cuts. 

This  method  is  recommended  in 
the  report  issued  by  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  on  “Expenses  Can  Be  Re¬ 
duced”.  In  fact,  there  is  no  better 
text  book  obtainable  with  more  en¬ 
lightening  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  than  this  particular  report. 
Most  of  you  have  read  it  but  you 
must  do  more  than  just  read — ^you 
must  follow  it  up  and  carry  out  its 
precepts. 

Your  local  newspapers  should  re¬ 
duce  rates,  so  that  you  will  not  be 
obliged  to  further  reduce  space. 
Many  of  them  have  already  done 
so.  Advertising  and  particularly 
newspaper  advertising  is  the  very 
life  of  our  business,  and  it  is  the 
very  thing  that  will  bring  our  busi¬ 
ness  back  to  normal,  and  thereby 
benefit  business  in  general  and  in 
particular  the  newspapers.  They 
should  do  everything  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  use  more  space 
with  better  copy  without  additional 
cost  to  you. 

Their  cooperation  can  and  should 
be  obtained  at  once  on  a  friendly 
basis — and  they  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  cut  in  rates  is  not  going 
to  work  to  their  disadvantage  by  a 
materially  lessened  income  to  them 
but  will  result  in  more  interesting 
newspapers  from  an  advertising 
standpoint  and  will  more  quickly 
bring  about  increased  income  to 
them  as  increased  business  comes 
to  you. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  our  office 
operations  and  the  operations  of  the 
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average  deiartnient  store  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  highly  efficient 
oiK-rations  of  some  of  our  insurance 
companies,  iKinks  and  particularly 
public  utilities.  As  a  class,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  we  have  been  up 
to  the  present  moment  many,  many 
years  l)ehind  the  times  in  office 
management. 

How  many  of  us  have  investi¬ 
gated  an  insurance  company’s 
office  ?  How  many  have  investigated 
the  office  of  a  well  managed  gas 
or  electric  light  or  telephone  com¬ 
pany?  How  many  have  looked  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  of  a  bank,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
some  of  the  efficient  methods  which 
enable  them  to  know  exactly  where 
they  stand  at  the  end  of  the  day 
cannot  be  applied  to  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  offices. 

I  am  informed  that  the  e.xecu- 
tives  of  our  great  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  do  this  constantly — are  hungry 
at  all  times  for  new  methods,  ma¬ 
chines  or  ideas  that  will  enable  them 
to  operate  more  effectively  as  well 
as  economically.  I  am  informed, 
also,  and  I  didn’t  like  it,  that  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  are  the 
most  self-satisfied  group  of  execu¬ 
tives  when  it  comes  to  adopting  new 
methods  or  installing  new  machines 
to  bring  about  economies  that  exist 
in  the  business  world  today. 

I  make  this  statement  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  piece  of  office  machinery 
over  five  years  old  that  is  not  obso¬ 
lete.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it 
has  Income  necessary  to  change 
office  equijment  every  five  years  in 
order  to  keep  up-to-date  but  I  do 
say  that  the  manufacturers  of  office 
machinery  through  necessity  have 
kept  their  engineering  and  research 
departments  hustling  in  the  past 
three  years  and  have  made  astound¬ 
ing  developments. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have 
investigated  at  least  twenty-five  de¬ 
partment  store  offices  of  well  run 
stores  in  order  to  find  one  which  we 
would  like  to  copy  as  being  the  most 
efficient,  up-to-date  and  economical. 
There  was  not  a  single  one  of  these 
that  we  would  have  been  willing  to 
put  in  our  store,  or  that  we  felt 
would  bring  us  to  the  point  where 
we  wanted  to  be. 

And  so  I  say  to  controllers,  they 
do  not  need  to  be  back  seat  drivers, 
they  have  their  own  cars  to  drive 
themselves.  But  don’t  let  them  be 
driving  a  truck  when  they  should  be 
driving  a  high  speed  racing  car, 
which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have 


l)een  skipping  on  a  few  cylinders 
and  still  has  not  yet  been  adapted 
to  the  free  wheeling  age. 

The  matter  of  power  and  light 
are  other  items  of  expense  to  which 
I  think  very  few  department  store 
officials  have  given  very  much 
thought,  except  in  a  more  or  less 
prefunctory  way. 

The  department  store’s  power  ex¬ 
pense  is  divided  into  major  groups 
as  follows: 

1.  Illumination  power  costs 

2.  Counter  display  lighting  costs 

3.  Window  lighting  costs 

4.  Electric  power  costs 

5.  Sign  and  other  display  lighting 
costs 

6.  Ventilation  and  fan  or  blower 
power  costs 

7.  Pneumatic  power  costs 

8.  Refrigeration  power  costs 

9.  Appliance  or  machine  display 
power  costs 

10.  All  other  power  costs 

In  a  department  store  handling 
the  normal  run  of  wares  or  com¬ 
modities,  the  rates  of  each  of  these 
costs  to  the  total  cost  of  power 
should  approximate  similar  ratios 
in  similar  department  stores.  For 
example,  the  ratio  of  window  power 
costs  (other  factors  being  equal) 
to  total  power  expense  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  for  any  given 
department  store.  Power  cost  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  made  extensive  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies  of  this  matter  have 
found  extreme  variations  in  the 
different  cost  ratios  of  different 
stores. 

For  example:  Of  three  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  approximately  the 
same  sizes  each  having  pneumatic 
tube  systems  for  money  changing, 
one  has  a  blower  motor  pulling  15 
horse  {wwer,  another  pulling  18  and 
the  third  66  horse  power.  Each  of 
these  blowers  is  performing  the 
same  function.  One  happened  to 
cost  $45.00  a  month,  another  $55.00 
and  the  third  $180.00. 

Systematic  power  cost  surveys 
and  analyses  which  establish  these 
similar  ratios  for  a  given  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  make  comparisons 
of  these  particular  ratios  with  sim¬ 
ilar  ratios  established  in  similar  sur¬ 
veys  for  a  large  number  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  will  ferret  out  the  ab¬ 
normalities  in  power  expense.  The 
pumping  power  costs  for  furnish¬ 
ing  water  pressure  for  drinking 
fountain  and  general  service  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  average  department 
store  usually  runs  from  20  to  40  por 
cent  more  than  is  required  or  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  performance  required. 

The  reasons  for  such  conditions 
existing,  I  am  told,  are  due  to  the 


fact  that  engineers  and  architects  in 
designing  equipment  sizes  to  fit  un¬ 
known  service  conditions  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  building  and 
its  equipment,  must,  for  safety  fac¬ 
tor  reasons,  sp)ecify  pumps  and 
equipment  which  when  installed  will 
be  certain  and  sure  to  pump  suffici¬ 
ent  water  or  perform  with  safety 
its  purpx)se.  Since  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  service  require¬ 
ments  are  not  sp)ecifically  and  defin¬ 
itely  known,  it  is  logfical  for  the 
designing  architect  to  sp)ecify  safety 
factors  in  such  equipment  which 
will  create  a  surplus  in  pxjwer  ex- 
|)ense  over  that  actually  required 
that  averages  20  to  50  p)er  cent. 

The  layman  seldom  realizes  that 
a  change  in  sp)eed  of  the  average 
blower  or  fan  of  as  little  as  10  pjer 
cent  will  normally  cause  a  change 
in  power  consumption  of  25  to  ^ 
p)er  cent. 

What  department  store  executive 
is  it  that  knows  demand  charges? 
Is  there  one  who  knows  specifically 
what  his  demand  costs  are  for  a 
year’s  period.  Does  he  know  what 
his  window  lighting  demand  charges 
are?  Does  he  know  the  effect  of 
sign  and  display  lighting  on  his  de¬ 
mand  charges  for  the  year?  Does  he 
know  what  these  demand  charges 
cost  him,  as  compared  with  similar 
demand  charges  in  many  other  de¬ 
partment  stores  located  in  many 
other  localities  and  towns  where 
rates  and  pKJwer  costs  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  the  same?  If  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive  knows  about 
all  of  these  factors  that  enter  into 
his  annual  operating  expanse  then 
he  does  not  need  any  power  engi¬ 
neering  advice.  If  he  does  not,  he 
would  do  well  and  would  save  sub¬ 
stantial  stuns  by  obtaining  such  ad¬ 
vice. 

In  spite  of  the  so-called  “cheese 
paring  and  corn-cutting’’  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  make  and  in 
spite  of  further  economies  that  we 
will  be  obliged  to  make  effective, 
most  of  these  economies  are  in  line 
merely  with  common  sense  and  ap)- 
ply  to  the  operation  of  our  business 
in  prosperous  times  as  well  as  in 
times  of  depression.  And  with  it  all 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  retailing  as  an  industry  is  the 
best  means  yet  discovered  for  dis¬ 
tributing  merchandise  to  the  public, 
and  that  economies  practiced  to  the 
extent  of  jeopardizing  this  service 
to  the  public  will  lessen  the  domin¬ 
ating  position  which  the  retailer 
now  holds  in  our  economic  struct¬ 
ure. 
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New  Resources  For  Man  Power 

Hou'  Can  Stores  Best  Capitalize  Present  Employment  Opportunities 
In  Permanently  Building  More  Capable  and  Efficient  Personnel? 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BIXBY 

Personml  Superintendent, 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHEN  I  agreed  to  discuss  this 
subject,  I  did  so  not  because  I 
felt  that  I  had  found  the 
answers,  but  because  there  seem  to 
be  related  to  it  so  many  questions, 
whose  consideration  is  vital  to 
effective  operation  of  our  stores  to¬ 
day,  and  in  which  there  seem  to  be 
possibilities  of  constructive  contro¬ 
versy.  So  I  tackle  the  problem  with 
no  pride  of  solution,  but  with  the 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  perform 
a  diagnosis — perhaps  autopsy  is  a 
better  word — and  indicate  not  my 
prescriptions,  but  those  which  have 
been  made  by  thoughtful  store  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  anywhere. 

Major  Questions  to  Consider 

There  occur  to  me  four  major 
questions  about  our  patient. 

1.  Do  our  organizations  need  special 
renovating  this  Spring? 

2.  What  new  material  is  ready  to 
be  worked  into  our  situation? 

3.  What  policies  shall  we  follow  in 
making  substitutions  ? 

4.  How  can  we  get  the  greatest  value 
from  new  people? 

Do  Our  Organisations  Need 
Renovating?  I  want  to  look  at  this 
question  not  from  the  ordinary 
angle  that  “there  is  always  room  for 
improvement,”  but  starting  with  the 
premise  that  various  elements  have 
combined  during  the  last  three  years 
to  make  improvement  more  impera¬ 
tive  than  usual.  A  housekeeper  who 
p>asses  an  annual  cleaning  because 
there  is  sickness  in  the  house,  finds 
it  both  more  necessary  and  more 
difficult  when  she  finally  gets  around 
to  it,  but  if  she  has  to  let  it  go  two 
or  three  times,  the  house  gets  so 
that  its  disorder  shows  not  only  over 
doors  and  windows  but  to  the  guest 
as  well.  Now  that  is  about  what  has 
happ>ened  to  us.  Our  housecleaning 
has  been  slighted.  Normal  turnover 
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has  fallen  as  low  as  the  forgotten 
man  and  we  have  done  almost  as 
little  about  it. 

Statistics  of  employee  turnover 
have  never  been  very  satisfactory, 
or  fairly  comparable,  as  between 
stores.  We  used  to  exchange  classi¬ 
fied  turnover  figures  both  with  our 
neighbors  in  the  Boston  Retail 
Trade  Board  and  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Retail  Research 
Association.  Both  exchanges  were 
discontinued  several  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
collect  them  on  exactly  the  same 
basis.  We  can  learn  something, 
however,  from  a  comparison  of 
different  years  from  the  same 
store’s  records  and  may  fairly  as¬ 
sume  that  our  own  experience  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  general  trend, 
just  as  our  own  sales  volume  fluct¬ 
uates.  week  after  week,  with  verv 
curious  fidelity  to  the  volume  of 
other  stores  in  the  same  district. 

Payroll  Turnover 

If  we  adopt  the  most  commonly 
used  formula,  we  shall  measure  pay¬ 
roll  turnover  as  the  percent  of  exits 
to  the  number  on  the  normal  pay¬ 
roll.  For  any  12-month  period,  we 
use  the  total  exits  and  the  average 
weekly  force  for  the  year,  exclud¬ 
ing  purely  temporary  people.  Such 
a  procedure  shows  that  in  our  own 
store,  for  the  four  years  prior  to 
1930.  we  had  an  average  annual 
turnover  from  all  causes,  of  26.3  per 
cent.  But.  for  the  next  three  years, 
1930.  1931  and  1932,  the  figures 
declined  to  18.7,  15.4  and  11.5  p)er 
cent,  an  average  of  15.2  per  cent. 

We  used  to  say  that  a  healthy  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  sort  ought  to  have 
close  to  25  per  cent  turnover  a  year. 
While  this  is  purely  an  arbitrary 
figure,  still  it  is  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  of  normal  losses  through 
death,  illness,  marriage,  leaving 
town  and  so  on:  plus  such  reasons 
as  unadaptability  and  general  dissat¬ 


isfaction  on  either  side.  For  the 
same  four-year  period  prior  to  1930, 
our  exits  included  an  average  of 
537  voluntary  resignations  and  277 
lay-offs  or  discharges,  in  the  ratio 
of  almost  exactly  2  to  1.  During 
the  last  three  years,  the  average 
numbers  have  dropped  to  343  resig¬ 
nations  and  126  discharges,  making 
the  ratio  2.8  resignations  to  1  dis¬ 
charge.  This  discharge  record  clear¬ 
ly  indicates  either  that  we  have  not 
been  as  aggressive  in  replacing  in¬ 
competent  people  as  formerly,  that 
we  have  made  fewer  lay-offs  for 
reduction  of  force,  or  that  we  have 
had  Ijetter  people.  My  observation 
is  that  the  first  reason  is  the  im¬ 
portant  one  and  that  it  does  indicate 
the  need  of  action. 

Executive  Turnover 

Accompanying  this  slowing  up  of 
general  turnover  is  the  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  executive  turnover. 

I  have  not  collected  figures  for  all 
jobs,  but  have  counted  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Buyers  and  Assistants.  In 
the  year  1930,  we  named  47  new 
buyers  and  assistants  without  creat¬ 
ing  any  significant  number  of  new 
jobs.  In  1931.  the  number  dropped 
tc  31  and  in  1932  to  11.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  this  difference  has 
been  due  to  elimination  of  positions 
and  we  all  recognize  the  desirability 
of  reducing  the  turnover  of  Buyers. 
But  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  about 
simply  from  lack  of  normal  exits 
and  as  a  river  backs  up  when  its 
outlet  chokes,  so  our  promotional 
stream  has  slowed  up  and  left  us 
without  opportunities  for  scores  of 
juniors  who  are  waiting  with  dimin¬ 
ishing  hope  for  a  chance  to  start  the 
rise  to  responsibility.  Counting  As¬ 
sistant  Buyers  alone,  our  3  year  ap¬ 
pointments  were  37,  21  and  6.  Our 
diagnosis  of  the  trouble  here  is  that 
we  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  the 
results  we  get  from  new  .Assistants, 
trying  them  over  too  long  a  period 
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or  accepting  a  good  i)erformance  as 
the  te^t  of  contituiance  rather  than 
requiring  earlier  assurance  of  pro¬ 
motional  possibility. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  our 
salestorce.  We  tend  to  let  well 
enough  alone  so  long  that  we  get 
used  to  an  average  selling  job  as 
satisfactory,  but  in  the  emphasis 
which  the  leaders  in  our  Association 
are  placing  on  Better  Selling,  we  see 
a  general  determination  to  check  up 
on  and  to  replace  mediocre  sales- 
peojde  with  the  best  jwssible  substi¬ 
tutes.  One  of  our  best-knowm  stores 
inaugurated  last  Summer  a  program 
of  replacing  18  people  a  month  —a 
well-thought-out,  deliberate  sched¬ 
ule,  meant  to  l)e  adhered  to.  In  our 
case,  we  have  no  definite  schedule, 
but  we  did  select  enough  low-pro¬ 
duction  sales^reople  to  drop  or  trans¬ 
fer  about  30  and  retire  another  8 
or  10  after  Christmas.  The  reason 
for  the  slowing  up  in  normal  turn¬ 
over  has  been  partly  outside  us,  but 
the  main  element  has  been  the  aver¬ 
age  store  owner's  reluctance  to  shift 
his  burden  to  his  employees  hy  dis¬ 
charging  them  even  when  they  de¬ 
served  it. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  from  ill- 
advised  agitators  about  the  dangers 
of  a  social  revolution  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  but  too  little  thought  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  limits  to  which  em¬ 
ployers  have  gone  to  keep  their 
forces  together.  But  the  employees 
themselves  know  it  and  to  my  mind 
there  is  very  little  danger  from  such 
agitators  among  the  millions  who 
realize  what  eflForts  have  l)een  made 
to  avoid  reductions.  The  jroint 
where  this  touches  our  discussion  is 
that  decreased  turnover  has  given 
our  stores  a  sort  of  auto-intoxica¬ 
tion  which  slows  them  up  in  every 
as])ect  of  operating  efficiency. 

One  of  our  best-known  retailers 
recently  pointed  out  the  association 
of  the  following  conditions : 

a — Promotional  policies  have  brought 
it  about  that  personnel  departments 
are  on  the  defensive  with  respect 
to  employees  and  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  the  organization, 
b — Executives  of  departments  have 
had  too  lenient  an  attitude,  out  of 
sympathy  for  those  who  would  be 
without  funds,  if  discharged, 
c — Employees  have  been  unwilling  to 
leave. 

d — There  have  been  no  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  elsewhere  and,  in  fact,  few 
of  anv  sort.  So  that  in  a  buyer’s 
market,  we  have  been  unable  to 
go  out  and  get  new  material,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  overstocked. 

^hat  New  Material  Is  Available? 

First,  we  should  be  interested  in 
experienced  store  people,  but  my 
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own  opinion  is  l)orne  out  by  others 
who  have  Iteen  seeing  applicants  in 
large  numbers,  and  it  is  this :  there 
is  only  a  scattering  supf^ly  of  good 
salespeople  or  store  executives  out 
of  work!  A  pretty  good  check  up 
on  this  is  obtained  by  studying  the 
applications  of  the  two  largest  Bos¬ 
ton  stores.  We  are  agreed  that  the 
new  resources  do  not  lie  among 
either  the  super-annuated,  the  very 
youngest,  dropped  because  least 
needed,  or  those  released  for  low 
production,  who  seem  to  make  up 
most  of  the  unemployed  store 
group.  Just  think  back  to  some  of 
the  steady  visitors  at  your  applica¬ 
tion  desks.  Didn’t  you  see  a  good 
many  of  them  l)efore  there  were 
any  general  reductions?  If  this  is 
so,  and  I  think  you  can  all  recall 
some  such  persons,  aren’t  they  even 
less  tempting  now  than  Irefore  bet¬ 
ter  people  came  on  the  market? 

A  few  good  peojile  have  come 
from  firms  which  have  failed  and 
released  everybody,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
retail  business  has  ai)j)arently  set 
free  fewer  people  than  most  others. 
Long  l)efore  we  had  any  surplus, 
other  groups,  such  as  textile  firms 
and  wholesale  distributors,  were 
dropping  large  numbers.  A  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  a  12-month  decline 
of  retail  workers  of  11.2  jier  cent 
against  a  sales  volume  drop  of  about 
twice  as  much.  This  is  the  smallest 
force  decline  recorded  in  15  occu- 
])ations,  except  for  petroleum  pro¬ 
duction  and  telephone  and  telegraph. 

No,  if  we  are  to  find  new  ma¬ 
terial.  it  will  lx;  in  the  ranks  of 
other  fxrcupations  further  reduced 
than  ours. — cut  so  far  down  that  the 
really  gootl  workers  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  drop])ed  out.  Engineers, 
teachers,  secretaries,  prorluction  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  workers,  and  those  who 
still  without  experience  have  l)een 
trained  for  similar  jxasitions  which 
may  never  exist  for  them.  They  are 
ready  in  any  number,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  chosen  on  the  Ixisis  of 
social  background,  recommendation 
from  high  places,  or  having  the  ap- 
jiearances  of  being  smart.  Just  be¬ 
ing  smart,  or  having  good  inten¬ 
tions,  will  not  insure  success  in  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  new  venture  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  new  groups  who  are 
turning  to  us  today. 

Emjiloyment  managers  have 
learned  to  lx;  war>',  too,  of  the 
finds  picked  up  by  store  owners, 
usually  sent  to  them  by  well-mean¬ 
ing  and  competent  executives  in 


other  businesses,  who  haven’t  near¬ 
ly  as  much  ability  in  vocational 
guidance  as  they  think  they  have. 
There  is  no  God-given  power  to 
look  a  man  in  the  eye  and  judge 
his  future  value  to  the  store.  Our 
most  pleasing  first  choices  may  be 
our  greatest  mistakes.  Hiring  jreo- 
ple  is  like  buying  merchandise — we 
tr\'  to  get  the  best  goods  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices,  and  have  the  smallest 
final  markdowns  and  total  losses. 
What  we  need  is  some  form  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  goods  on  consignment  and 
using  our  whole  organization  ma¬ 
chine  to  jmt  over  their  sale.  I  am 
not  ready  to  endorse  any  program 
of  selection  by  test.  As  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  has  said,  tests  at  lx;st  should  be 
used  only  to  supplement  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  trained  interviewer.  The 
trouble  is  that,  without  exception, 
all  store  executives  claim  to  lie  good 
judges  of  people. 

If  you  are  a  Store  Manager  or 
Employment  Manager,  I  wonder 
how  far  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  touches  on  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  phase  of  the  question.  Have 
you  ever  wished  that  other  execu¬ 
tives  would  stick  to  their  jobs  and 
let  you  do  yours? 

Does  anybody  know  how  to  tell 
who  xidll  he  good  from  those  who 
look  good?  In  our  organization, 
there  are  certain  types  of  cases 
where  we  have  found  success  to  be 
the  unusual  exception.  One  is  that 
of  the  woman  who  has  had  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  community  affairs, 
either  with  or  without  more  money 
than  the  average,  and  who  on  any¬ 
body’s  guess  should  l)e  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  things  in  the  store.  To  her, 
very  often,  the  long  hours  and  fixed 
routine,  the  requirements  of  punc¬ 
tuality.  the  sut)ervision  by  those  who 
in  other  respects  seem  l)eneath  her 
station,  and  the  nominal  salary  com- 
l)ine  to  make  her  give  it  all  up.  We 
are  all  reluctant  to  admit  it.  l)ecause 
we  feel  that  she  is  of  what  we  call 
“the  right  type.” 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  single 
point  of  view  and  think  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  in  the  same  terms,  and  that 
is  only  accomplished  when  one  per¬ 
son  or  one  office  has  a  unified  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  selection. 

But  here  I  am  going  to  caution 
my  hearers  about  the  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  blase.  The  thing  that  keeps 
this  work  of  never-ending  interest 
is  the  eternal  hope  of  finding  the 
gem  among  the  common  stones.  The 
Employment  Interviewer  ought  to 
go  to  his  desk  each  morning  with 
the  hope  that  in  the  line  of  appli- 
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cants,  in  the  mail  or  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  may  be  found  the  one  per¬ 
son  who  can  do  more  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  than  all  the  others  he  has  ever 
hired. 

What  Shall  Be  Our  Policies  on 
Substitution? 

If  we  find  new  material,  how 
shall  we  proceed  to  work  it  into  our 
organization?  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  make  vacancies,  because  how¬ 
ever  willing  Management  may  be  to 
budget  the  cost  of  training  resource 
groups,  nobody  is  going  to  suggest 
adding  training  squads,  as  such,  in 
1933.  I  have  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
cussing  payroll  reduction,  job-shar¬ 
ing,  shorter  hours,  or  any  related 
questions,  although  the  opportunity 
to  start  an  argument  here  might  be 
very  good.  I  do  feel  the  need,  how¬ 
ever,  of  referring  to  the  dead  hand 
which  “need-of-a-job”  places  on  the 
work  of  deciding  who  should  be 
dropped  to  make  room.  We  are  told 
we  must  not  drop  the  needy  because 
it  is  not  charitable,  but  we  must 
drop  married  women,  and  must  not 
hire  sons  and  daughters  of  well-to- 
do  families. 

In  the  September  number  of 
Good  Housekeeping,  Samuel  Rey- 
burn  disposes  of  that,  as  follows: 
“I  have  tried  to  bring  ideals 
over  into  my  business  and  I  always 
try  to  be  just  .  .  .  but  if  we 
engage  our  employees  according 
to  their  economic  needs,  we  are  dis¬ 
regarding  the  economic  rights  of 
our  stockholders.  Whenever  I  have 
tried  to  do  business  on  any  other 
basis  than  this,  I  have  had  trouble.” 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  ])rove  it. 
He  adds:  “I  must  do  my  philan¬ 
thropy  in  another  way:  I  have  no 
right  to  do  it  through  my  stock¬ 
holders.  If  we  began  to  use  our 
Employment  Offices  to  do  charity, 
they  would  soon  feel  it  and  that 
would  benefit  nobody,  even  those 
for  whom  we  had  made  the  mis¬ 
take.”  Doesn’t  your  experience 
prove  how  right  he  is? 

We  have  all  been  under  great 
pressure  to  place  needy  people. 
First,  our  own  employees  have  be¬ 
sieged  us  for  their  relatives  and 
while  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a 
certain  amount  of  value  comes  from 
adding  another  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  relieving  the  burden  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  one  we  already  have, 
there  are  well  recognized  drawbacks. 
We  try  not  to  have  relatives  in  the 
same  department,  but  the  ordinary 
accidents  of  transfer  sometimes  de¬ 
feat  us.  One  thing  we  are  firm  about 
is  that  nobody  may  be  placed  under 


an  executive  to  whom  he  is  related. 
But  we  could  have  filled  a  large  part 
of  our  1400  Christmas  places  by 
letting  our  people  bring  in  their 
relatives  and  “in-laws” ! 

Segregating  Charity 

Then,  there  is  the  pressure  from 
political  and  welfare  sources,  usually 
exerted  through  Management 
Offices.  Fortunate  is  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Office,  which,  like  ours,  under¬ 
stands  that  assistance  is  to  be  given 
in  such  cases  only  when  the  appli¬ 
cant  can  really  be  used.  Our  inter¬ 
viewers  have  recently  been  in¬ 
structed  to  see  that  we  do  not  have 
permanent  hangers-on  who  insist  on 
their  right  to  work  as  extras  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  always  done 
so  and  that  they  are  dependent  on 
us  for  work,  unless  they  are  as  good 
resources  as  we  can  obtain.  And 
the  corrolary  is  equally  true.  We 
can  no  longer  afford,  now  that  there 
is  no  chance  that  the  depression  is 
only  a  temporary  condition,  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  to  discharge  an 
incapable  employee  on  the  basis  of 
“how  is  she  going  to  get  along?” 
Don’t  misunderstand  me.  This  is 
still  Management’s  responsibility, 
but  one  which  must  be  taken  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  department 
head  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  give 
an  unbiased  rating  and.  if  necessary, 
ask  for  the  transfer  of  the  employee. 

Not  once,  but  a  score  of  times 
have  I  heard  a  department  head 
pulled  up  short  by  our  General 
Manager  when  the  former  started 
to  say,  “Why  no,  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  him,  but  how  is  the 
poor  fellow  going  to  live?”  The 
answer,  in  some  form,  has  always 
been.  “That’s  our  job,  in  Manage¬ 
ment.  to  see  that  he  is  fairly  treated. 
But  it’s  yours  to  ask  for  his  re¬ 
moval,  if  you  can  get  a  better  job 
done  by  somebody  else.” 

This  raises  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  the  super-annuated  em¬ 
ployee,  who,  in  retailing,  generally 
ceases  to  be  valuable  in  customer 
contacts  earlier  than  in  many  other 
occupations.  Our  records  show  that 
we  have  had  to  retire  more  ]ieople 
on  account  of  minor  phvsical  ail¬ 
ments  and  general  wearing  down 
than  for  actual  old  age.  There  is 
not  time  to  go  very  far  into  such  a 
discussion.  That  is  another  subject, 
to  which  retailing  has  not  given 
enough  attention.  It  is  regrettable 
that  stores  have  made  so  little  pro¬ 
gress  in  setting  up  retirement  plans, 
for  this  would  be  the  time  of  their 
greatest  benefit.  We  have  resorted 
to  many  substitutes,  of  which  the 
more  satisfactory  seem  to  be; 


Transfer  to  inferior  positions. 
Part-time  jobs. 

Informal  Pensions,  sometimes 
called  Service  allowances. 
Leaving  allowances. 

No  instructions  from  Manage¬ 
ment  to  department  heads  to  decide 
removal  cases  on  work  value  alone 
will  ever  accomplish  what  could  be 
done  if  there  were  a  standard  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  plan,  understood 
by  all,  and  placing  no  premium,  as 
at  present,  on  individual  need.  Pen¬ 
sions  should  be  earned  rights,  not 
charity.  In  our  case,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  no  plan,  but  we  make 
pension  allowances  based  on  neces¬ 
sity,  not  on  service.  For  example: 
We  may  pay  $12  a  week  to  one  of 
35  years’  service  and  a  final  wage 
of  $30,  and  $8  to  one  who  has  been 
with  us  only  half  as  long  and  earn¬ 
ing  $20.  While  there  is  some  justice 
in  such  unequal  recognition,  it  is 
the  justice  of  charity  rather  than  of 
earned  reward. 

But  whatever  our  machinery  for 
handling  such  cases,  the  depression 
must  not  any  longer  offer  excuse  for 
inaction.  We  have  waited  long 
enough.  The  depression  is  giving  a 
new  normal  base  from  which  to 
build  business  again.  And  here  we 
come  to  the  central  theme  of  this 
Convention,  ESTABLISH¬ 
ING  NEW  STANDARDS.  Pro¬ 
duction  which  was  good  enough  for 
1928  is  not  good  enough  now.  If 
salespeople  are  to  maintain  even 
decent  wage  standards,  they  must 
handle  many  more  transactions.  So 
must  the  markers,  the  auditing 
clerks,  the  billers,  the  wrappers,  and 
so  on.  And  so  must  the  major  ex¬ 
ecutives  cover  more  functions,  the 
buyers  more  departments,  and  the 
copywriters  more  copy.  And  the  first 
requirement  will  be  the  securing  of 
the  very  finest  personnel  obtainable. 
In  my  opinion,  the  job  of  looking 
out  for  the  unfortunate  incompe¬ 
tents  in  or  out  of  the  organization, 
ought  to  be  divorced  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  those  responsible  for  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing.  The  Employment 
Manager’s  instruction  from  his 
Management  should  be:  “It  is  up 
to  you  to  see,  first,  that  every  in¬ 
competent  person  is  replaced  by  a 
competent  one;  and,  second,  that 
every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to 
engage  desirable  applicants.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  wholesale  turn¬ 
over, — it  simplv  means  restoring  the 
reasonable  normal  turnover  of  three 
years  ago.  Probably  not  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  a  good  organization 
would,  on  a  severe  rating,  be  classed 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Activities  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  During  1933 

Statement  of  the  Chairman 


By  VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
Franklin  Simon  &  Cotnnapy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IN  making  our  ])lans  for  the  coming  year,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  aims  not  only  to  substantially 
extend  its  activities,  but  to  direct  its  efforts  along 
the  lines  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  retail  merchants 
under  present  conditions. 

The  severe  changes  that  methods  of  distribution  are 
now  undergoing  are  effecting  those  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  as  well  as  those  in  retailing.  The  improvement 
of  trade  relations  will  become,  therefore,  a  major  ob¬ 
jective  of  an  intensive  program  of  retail-manufacturer 
coo})eration,  to  lie  sjxmsored  by  this  Division. 

Trade  Relations 

Merchandising  executives  of  stores  throughout  the 
country  feel  that  this  is  a  year  in  which  strong,  com¬ 
prehensive  efforts  to  improve  trade  relations,  mer¬ 


chandising  cooperation  and  interchange  of  views  on 
mutual  problems  of  retailer  and  manufacturer  are  vit¬ 
ally  needed.  The  Merchandising  Division  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  undertaking,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  promote  contacts  and  a  better  understanding  in  all 
of  the  major  department  store  lines. 

To  carry  on  the  work  most  effectively,  separate  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  appointed  for  the  following  merchandise 
lines,  ready-to-wear,  accessories,  piece  goods,  the  down¬ 
stairs  store,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  conditions  which  will 
foster  the  return  of  profits  for  lioth  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer,  particularly  the  maker  of  the  better  grade  of 
mechandise,  depend  essentially  upon  close  cooperation 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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The  New  Merchandising  Problems 
and  Their  Relation  to  Retailing 
in  1933 

By  R.  G.  ROTH 

I’icc-Prcsideut,  H’ln.  Taylor  Sou  &  Co., 

Clei’cland,  O. 


- ■- 

The  problems  in  merchandising 
today,  in  themselves,  are  little 
different  from  those  of  jiast  j^er- 
iotls,  but  the  conditions  surrounding 
these  problems  are  vastly  different, 
and  consequently  problems  which 
were  disregarded  as  l)eing  relatively 
unimjMjrtant  prior  to  1929  have  sud¬ 
denly  liecome  of  staggering  propor¬ 
tions. 

Constantly  Changing  Conditions 

As  retailers,  the  majority  of  us 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  sit¬ 
uations  and  conditions  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  are  constantly  changing.  We 
may  vaguely  remember  things  that 
have  hapjwned  in  the  past  but  by 
and  large,  we  know  very  little 
about  our  jiast  history,  and  I  am 
afraid,  care  less. 

Review  of  Previous  Years 

Before  actually  considering  some 
of  our  present  day  merchandising 
problems,  I  think  it  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  conditions  which  have  led  up  to 
our  present  state  of  affairs.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  prior  to  the  Fall  of 
1929  dej)artment  and  specialty 
stores,  generally,  were  experiencing 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  margin.  The  Harvard 
Reports  of  Operating  Statistics  for 
Department  and  Sjiecialty  Stores 
show  that  net  profit  jiercentages 
have  declined  steadily  since  19^. 
At  the  convention  one  year  ago, 
Mr.  Carl  Schmalz  |X)inted  out  this 
fact  and  also  made  the  statement 
that,  at  the  peak  of  prosperity  in 
1929,  department  stores’  net  profits 
in  percentages  of  sales  amounted  to 
less  than  one-third  of  those  which 
were  earned  at  the  bottom  of  the 
preceding  depression  in  1921.  This 
decrease  in  profits,  we  now  know, 
was  caused  by  a  combination  of  fac- 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Merchandisinf;  Ses¬ 
sion,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention,  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1933. 


tors,  prominent  among  which  were 
gradually  declining  average  sales 
and  generally  rising  operating  costs, 
which  even  in  the  face  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  transactions  served 
to  keep  the  average  cost  jier  trans¬ 
action  at  an  almost  constant  figure. 
Selling  prices  in  department  stores, 
along  with  general  commotlity  price 
levels,  have  been  declining  steadily 
since  1920.  Mass  production  in  all 
lines  enabled  manufacturers  to  put 
on  the  market  the  .same  (piality  of 
merchandise  at  progressively  lower 
prices  so  that,  for  examine :  a 
woman  who  in  the  early  1920’s  had 
jiaid  $40  to  $50  for  a  dress  could 
in  1928  and  1929  buy  a  similar 
cjuality  dress  for  $25  to  $30.  Ap- 
l)roximately  the  same  ratio  of  price 
decline  was  observed  in  all  lines  of 
merchandise.  During  this  same  per¬ 
iod,  retailers,  generally,  were  i^aying 
higher  and  higher  salaries  for  their 
executives,  salespeople  and  non-sell¬ 
ing  personnel.  Furthermore,  taxes, 
rents,  current  operating  charges, 
advertising  (both  space  and  rates), 
and  practically  all  other  expenses 
were  rapidly  increasing.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  these  more  or  less  uncon¬ 
trollable  increases  in  costs  of  ojiera- 
tion,  retailers  generally  installed  ex¬ 
tra  service  features,  excess  systems 
and  operating  personnel  which  could 
only  be  justified  by  conq^etitive 
fears,  follow-the-leader  psychology, 
oi  the  appeasing  of  personal  vanity. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is, 
that  with  a  long-time  declining  com¬ 
modity  price  level,  with  mass  pro¬ 
duction  constantly  turning  out  prod¬ 
ucts  more  cheaply,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  expenses  mounting  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  the  jiercentage 
cost  of  doing  business  per  transac¬ 
tion  increased,  and  consequently,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  |)ercentage  of 
profit  decreased.  Fortunately,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  buying  power  of 
the  consumer  was  the  highest  this 
country  has  ever  known,  and  so  it 
was  jx)ssible  to  maintain  some  semb¬ 
lance  of  profits  by  increasing  the 


volume  more  rapidly  than  the  rise 
in  the  ixjrcentage  cost  per  transac¬ 
tion.  \’olume  then  was  the  great 
panacea. ior  all  of  our  troubles  and 
retailers,  •  generally,  proceeded  on 
that  l)asis,  with  the  result  that  by  the 
end  of  1929  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  retail  physical  equipment  in 
this  country  was  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  l)etween  40  to  50  per  cent 
greater  .sales  volume  than  was  ever 
obtained. 

It  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  even 
in  1929  we  were  faced  with  serious 
merchandising  problems  which  we 
ignored  or  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  face  so  long  as  our  volume  car¬ 
ried  us  along. 

But  volume  did  not  continue  to 
increase  as  we  had  hoiked  and  actu¬ 
ally  planned  for.  After  the  break 
in  late  1929,  commodity  ])rices  Im.*- 
gan  their  “nose-dives.”  The  liqui¬ 
dation  of  stocks  took  ])lace  and  ag¬ 
gressive  merchants  seized  the  opix)r- 
tunity  to  run  sale  after  sale  on  dis¬ 
tress  merchandise  l)ought  and  sold 
at  a  fraction  of  its  former  value. 
The  iHjblic  resjxjnded  l)ecause  their 
purchasing  power  was  still  high  and 
the  values  offered  were  too  temjJt- 
ing  to  resist.  Consequently,  volume 
in  1930  held  up  fairly  well,  but  the 
average  sale  showed  some  decline. 
How’ever,  again  volume  saved  the 
day. 

Efforts  to  Uphold  Volume 

In  1931,  liquidation  of  stocks 
continued  and,  in  addition  mer¬ 
chants,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
volume,  began  to  buy  in  the  oi)en 
market  or  to  have  special  merchan¬ 
dise  made  for  promotional  events 
w’hich  would  offset  the  business  ob¬ 
tained  from  distress  merchandise 
values  offered  the  year  previous.  It 
is  obvious  now  that  too  much  of  the 
merchandise  offered  in  these  latter 
sales  was  not  of  a  standard  consist¬ 
ent  with  that  generally  upheld  by 
the  stores.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  si)ectacular 
efforts  were  made  on  all  sides  to 
uphold  volume.  Price  was  empha¬ 
sized  and  exaggerated.  Ethical 
standards,  in  far  too  many  cases, 
were  violated,  and  stores  by  the 
.score  traded  on  their  good-will. 

This  orgy  of  competitive  promo¬ 
tions  could  not  and,  of  course,  did 
not  last,  and  so  in  1932  stores  found 
themselves  facing  the  problem  not 
only  of  offsetting  the  declining 
average  sale  but  also  of  keejung  up 
transactions.  This  they  did  not 
succeed  in  doing,  with  the  result  that 
volume,  our  former  “cure-all”  and 
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one  liojie  of  profit,  declined  very 
rapitlly  and  with  rather  disastrous 
results  in  many  cases. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  facing 
1933  with  a  volume  of  business  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  1928  and  1929;  with  equip¬ 
ment  and  plants  to  take  care  of 
even  more  business  than  we  had  in 
1928  and  1929;  with  an  average  sale 
so  low  that  even  our  present  lower 
cost  per  transaction,  in  most  cases, 
practictilly  prohibits  a  profitable 
ojK-ration ;  with  our  goo<l-will  as  re¬ 
tailers  somewhat  damaged  by  the 
orgy  of  sales  through  which  we  have 
])asse(l ;  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
public,  generally,  are  "fed  up"  on 
our  promotion  methods  of  the  past 
two  years,  but  with  stocks  that  are 
fairly  liquid  and  in  line  with  i)resent 
volume ;  with  e.xpenses  much  less 
than  we  ever  dreamed  they  could 
Ik.*;  and  with  the  full  realization  that 
from  now  on  a  real  constructive 
merchandising  job  must  be  done. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  year  1933  will  not  see  .any 
u])vvard  movement  in  business,  altho 
we  all  cherish  the  hope  that  some 
improvement  will  come.  Whatever 
the  year  may  bring,  however,  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that  general 
business  recovery  will  be  a  slow 
prcK'ess,  and.  therefore,  retailers 
must  squarely  face  the  next  few 
years  with  the  realization  that  any 
dreams  about  rajnd  rises  in  volume 
must  be  discarded,  and  that,  as  a 
result,  the  individual  store  must  de¬ 
termine  what  business  it  can  reas¬ 
onably  secure  and  then  adjust  all 
of  its  o])erations,  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  insofar  as  is  possible  to  that 
volume. 

Characteristics  of  1933 

4'hc  year  1933,  from  a  merchan¬ 
dising  standix)int.  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  by : 

1 —  A  close  control  of  stocks  to  keep 
them  in  line  with  deflated  volume 
possibilities  and  to  obtain  a  turn¬ 
over  consistent  with  good  practice. 

2 —  A  more  rigid  control  of  mark- 
downs  to  stop  excessive  merchan¬ 
dising  losses. 

3 —  A  concerted  drive  for  better  mark¬ 
up  and  cash  discounts  to  offset 
some  of  the  fixed  expenses  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  immediately. 

4 —  A  better  control  of  assortments  to 
insure  that  customers  at  all  times 
may  ^  able  to  obtain  that  mer¬ 
chandise  which  they  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  right  to  expect  a  store  to 
provide  to  fill  their  needs. 

5 —  The  reestablishment  of  merchandise 
standards,  which  have  suffered 
greatly  during  the  past  three  years. 

6 —  A  concerted  drive  to  increase  the 
average  sale. 

7 —  The  reestablishment  of  the  store’s 


proper  place  in  the  community  and 
the  problems  of  a  store  maintain¬ 
ing  at  least  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  community's  business. 

8 — Finally,  the  ultimate  and  all  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  merchandising 
at  a  profit. 

Control  of  Stocks 

The  control  of  stocks  during  1933 
must  be  considered  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  that  of  mere 
figure  control.  Unquestionably, 
stocks  must  be  lower  than  they  have 
been,  both  in  dollars  and  in  units, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  must  offer 
comijlete  and  proper  assortments. 
To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be : 

1 —  .-y  reduction  in  the  number  of  lines 
carried. 

2 —  .A  reduction  in  the  number  of  styles 
carried  in  each  line. 

3 —  .A  reduction  in  the  number  of  price 
lines  carried. 

Duplications  must  be  avoided  and 
all  non-essentials  must  be  eliminated 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good 
merchandising.  There  is  no  stand¬ 
ard  formula  for  accomplishing  these 
objectives.  What  is  required  is 
careful  personal  analysis  of  the 
stock  of  each  department  by  the 
buyer  and  merchandise  manager, 
to  decide  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  non-essential  to  serve  the  store’s 
clientele  ])roi)erly.  Detailed  Basic 
Stocks,  setting  down  in  writing  the 
minimum  and  ma.ximum  assortments 
to  he  carried  in  each  department, 
will  ])rove  invaluable,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  It  represents  a 
tedious  and  difficult  job.  but  it 
eventually  must  be  done  in  one  form 
or  another  to  insure  a  proper  control 
of  stocks. 

Control  of  Markdowns 

I  believe  that  we  can  agree  that 
the  control  of  stocks  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  markdowns  are  (piite  closely 
related.  Unquestionably,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  markdowns 
arise  because  of  over-buying.  'ITirn- 
over,  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with 
proper  assortment  requirements, 
therefore,  must  be  a  prerequisite  to 
good  merchandising  in  1933. 

The  losses  in  retail  stores  through 
markdowns  are  appalling.  Even  in 
pre-depression  days  a  markdown  of 
seven  percent  was  not  considered 
badly  out  of  line,  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  markdown  percentages  in 
most  stores  have  been  considerably 
higher  since  1929.  Merchants,  gen¬ 
erally.  have  become  so  hardened  to 
markdowns  that  they  are  prone  to 
consider  them  a  necessary  evil  of  the 
retail  business.  Let  us,  however, 
consider  markdowns  for  a  moment 
from  another  angle.  Just  suppose. 


for  example,  that  the  Controller  or 
Credit  Manager  of  a  store  approach¬ 
ed  the  Ceneral  Manager  with  a 
credit  loss  of  $10,CXX).  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  attitude  of  the 
( General  Manager?  Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Merchandise  Manager 
or  a  Buyer  of  the  same  store  ap¬ 
proached  the  General  Manager  with 
a  merchandise  markdown  of  $10,- 
000.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this 
latter  loss  would  be  received  with 
much  less  concern  and  consterna¬ 
tion  than  the  former,  and  yet — are 
not  both  losses  direct  deductions 
from  profit?  We  will  concede,  of 
course,  that  the  element  of  risk  in 
merchandising  is  greater  than  that 
involved  in  granting  credit;  hut  I 
maintain  that  we.  as  merchants,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  place  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  risk  much  higher  than  it 
has  any  reasonable  right  to  he. 
Markdowns  in  former  years  were 
excused  or  overlooked  because  vol¬ 
ume  tended  to  minimize  their  im- 
l)ortance.  Today,  we  are  faced  with 
the  absolute  necessity  of  controlling 
our  markdowns.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 

May  I  suggest  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  just  a  few  of  the  factors 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  involved 
in  the  control  of  markdowns : 

1 —  Buying  only  for  immediate  needs, 
thus  eliminating,  insofar  as  possi¬ 
ble.  the  speculative  element. 

2 —  Timeliness  in  buying — we  must 
recognize  the  tendency  for  custo¬ 
mers  to  buy  today  closer  to  the 
time  when  they  expect  to  use  the 
merchandise  purchased. 

3 —  Buying  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
store’s  ozvn  clientele  and  not  buying 
just  to  emulate  other  stores  in  other 
cities  or  in  your  own  city.  In 
short.  I  think  we  need  to  get  back 
to  fundamentals  in  buying  and  dis¬ 
card  the  fallacious  “foUow-the- 
leader”  principle. 

A — Buying  in  (juantities  than  can  be 
sold  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
at  the  original  retail  price.  Again 
may  I  emphasize  that  over-buying, 
which  we  as  retailers  have  en¬ 
couraged  or  justified,  must  be 
stopped  because  it  is  our  greatest 
source  of  loss. 

5 — Careful  personal  surveys  of  stocks, 
periodically,  to  determine  the  actual 
v'alue  of  the  merchandise  included 
in  these  stocks,  will  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  stop  some  of  the  losses 
through  markdowns.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  far  too  frequently 
markdowns  are  taken  on  excess 
quantities  of  staple  items  in  good 
condition,  in  order  to  force  turn¬ 
over.  Evaluation  of  merchandise 
on  its  merits,  and  not  so  much  on 
a  statistical  basis  w'ill  overcome 
this  source  of  loss. 

May  I  point  out  once  more  that, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  controlling 
stocks,  the  control  of  markdowns 
involves  hard  physical  labor  as  well 
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as  merchandising  intelligence.  It  is 
not  an  office  job,  but  rather  one 
demanding  constant  and  close  con¬ 
tact  with  merchandise  and  general 
departmental  operations. 

Markup 

The  control  of  markdowns  alone 
will  not  solve  our  problems.  Re¬ 
tailers,  generally,  must  seek  and 
obtain  a  higher  initial  markup.  Most 
stores  already  have  reduced  their 
controllable  expenses  to  a  point 
where  it  would  seem  dangerous  or 
unwise  to  proceed  further,  and  yet 
expense  percentages  in  most  stores 
are  still  out  of  line  with  present 
volumes  because  it  has  so  far  been 
impossible  to  reduce  fixed  expenses 
to  the  same  degree.  For  example, 
we  know  that  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  during  the  ten  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1929  did  not  consistently 
earn  a  net  profit  of  three  per  cent 
of  its  volume,  and  yet  today  these 
same  stores,  in  most  cases,  find 
themselves  faced  with  a  fixed  ex¬ 
pense  for  taxes  alone  of  as  much  as, 
or  even  more  than,  three  per  cent 
of  volume.  Consequently,  merchan¬ 
dising  must  absorb  this  heavier  ex¬ 
pense  burden,  not  only  through  a 
reduction  in  markdown  losses  but 


also  through  an  increased  markup. 
At  first  thought  this  may  seem  im¬ 
possible  or  extremely  dangerous,  in 
the  face  of  a  greatly  reduced  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power.  However, 
the  answer  to  this,  in  my  opinion, 
must  be  found  in  our  ability  to  exer¬ 
cise  true  merchandising  skill  in  our 
operations,  and  not  by  mechanically 
attempting  to  raise  prices — which 
unquestionably  would  be  disastrous. 
Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  ways 
by  which  this  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  : 

1 —  First  and  foremost,  all  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  retailed  on  its  merits 
and  not  solely  on  the  basis  of  its 
bill-cost.  This  is  a  fundamental 
merchandising  principle  which  in 
our  craze  for  volume  we  have 
ignored.  We  know  now  that  price 
alone  does  not  make  an  article  sell 
much  faster  or  much  slower,  and 
consequently  if  we  are  real  mer¬ 
chants  we  should  have  the  courage 
and  the  ability  to  mark  our  mer¬ 
chandise  accordingly. 

2 —  In  stores,  generally,  there  is  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  more  creative  buying 
and  merchandising.  During  the 
volume  era,  stores  fell  into  the 
destructive  habit  of  copying  each 
other.  Only  a  few  who  were 
acknowledged  leaders  in  the  field 
showed  any  signs  of  originality  and 
ingenuity.  Stocks  of  merchandise 
appeared  to  be  almost  the  same  in 


every  store.  The  idea  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
for  most  retailers.  As  a  group  we 
were  perfectly  content  to  offer  what 
our  competitors  had.  In  fact  we 
even  went  so  far  as  to  employ 
extra  shoppers  to  help  us  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  this  respect. 
Buyers  and  merchandisers  became 
merely  cogs  in  a  great  machine 
turning  out  dollar  volume.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  have  had  and 
still  have  difficulty  in  increasing  our 
markup  with  these  conditions  exist¬ 
ing?  What  stores  need  today  is 
some  real  creative  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  which  will  encourage  and 
foster  the  development  of  exclu¬ 
sive  merchandise  and  exclusive 
merchandising  ideas.  When  this 
is  done  we  will  have  a  right  to 
demand  and  expect  to  receive  an 
extra  profit  margin  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  not  before. 

3 — There  is  a  need  today  for  a  closer 
working  arrangement  between 
manufacturer  and  seller.  Each 
party  can  and  should  be  mutually 
helpful  to  the  other.  Stores  in 
many  cases,  during  the  past  few 
years  have  had  a  tendency  to 
scatter  their  purchases  among  too 
many  resources.  Today,  with  the 
need  for  greater  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  seller 
and  with  the  need  of  a  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other’s  prob¬ 
lems,  retailers  in  my  opinion  should 
endeavor  to  concentrate  their  pur- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

BASIC  ENSEMBLE  COLOR  CARD 
SPRING  1933 


1.  To  encourage  ensemble  selling 

2.  Increase  the  average  sale 

3.  Reduce  markdowns  in  the  style  items 

4.  Build  prestige  by  being  color  right 

5.  Keep  inventories  at  a  minimum 

6.  Carry  complete  assortments  of  wanted 

merchandise 

PRICE: 

50c.  each.  On  quantity  orders  of  10  or  more,  35c.  each 

Merchandising  Division 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Selling  Through  Effective  Displays 

By  SIDNEY  RING 

Display  Manager,  Saks-Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York  City 


STORE  Decoration  covers  many 
points  of  interest — it  may  be 
dressing  up  the  store  front — 
covering  a  lovely  ankle,  a  trim 
waistline — and  so  on.  Always  inter¬ 
esting  ! 

Let  Us  Speak  of  Windows 

What  are  they?  It  is  my  belief 
that  windows  represent — or  should 
do  so — the  personality  of  the  store. 
They  should  at  once  reflect  a  cer¬ 
tain  something — an  artistic  slant, 
mass  display,  or  a  new  art  in  its 
development  or  finished  stage. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — sim¬ 
plicity  is  always  an  asset  in  window 
display.  Anyone  understands  a 
simple  display — few  people  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  complex  color  schemes, 
etc.  I  often  wonder  why  merchants 
do  not  understand  better  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  their  clientele.  The 
cheaper  the  trade,  the  less  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  Yet  low  priced  stores 
are  the  only  ones  to  effect  complex, 
mass  displays. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  need  less 
window  planning.  Trim  your  win¬ 
dows  less  often,  but  when  you  do 
so,  see  that  you  deliver  a  real  mess¬ 
age.  If  it’s  a  sale, — and  mass  must 
have  its  way — go  ahead.  If  it’s  an 
ensemble  arrangement — then  let  it 
be  an  ensemble,  and  simply  so,  with¬ 
out  gee  gaw  puzzles  made  out  of 
good  merchandise. 

Feature  Current  Events 

True — we  must  be  artistic,  and  it 
is  well  to  be  alert.  The  public  is 
always  interested  in  windows  allied 
with  current  events.  Such  windows 
are  among  the  most  valuable.  Re¬ 
cently,  at  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  we 
tied  up  our  windows  with  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center.  People  stood  four 
deep  all  day  long — looking  and 
looking. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  better  to  pur¬ 
chase  excellent  accessories  for 
window  work  than  to  indulge  in 
cheap  fixtures.  They  should  also  be 
worked  out  independently,  wherever 
possible,  so  as  to  help  out  the  effect 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Ready-to-Wear  Ac¬ 
cessories  Divisional  Meeting,  Twenty-Second 
Annual  Convention,  January  17,  1933. 


of  exclusive  display.  We  select 
most  of  our  incidentals  abroad  and 
find  the  effort  worthwhile. 

This  idea  was  copied — but,  sorry 
to  say — pitifully  so.  If  one  must 
lift  an  idea,  at  least  it  should  be 
done  well.  And  in  windows — if 
they  are  to  represent  the  personality 
of  an  establishment — only  a  short¬ 
sighted  executive  will  allow  or  tol¬ 
erate  jxior  work. 

Once  in  a  while,  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  it  is  advisable  to  seek  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  artistic  people  with  inter¬ 
national  reputations  to  strike  a  new 
note  in  window  display.  Your  own 
staff  may  be  masters  of  their  situa¬ 
tion,  but  artistic  talent  often  grows 
stale  and  needs  stimulus.  An  artist 
in  such  a  plight  packs  up  and  goes 
off  to  Brittany  or  some  place  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Your  window  men  cannot 
do  this. 

Specialists 

Since  the  establishment  of  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  window  backgrounds 
have  been  created  by  our  own 
officers  and  staff,  but  on  occasion  we 
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have  engaged  the  services  of  men 
like  Archipenko,  the  celebrated  in¬ 
ternational  sculptor.  This  not  only 
gave  to  our  windows  a  new  touch, 
but  enabled  Saks  to  secure  wide 
publicity  because  of  the  importance 
and  prestige  of  the  man  engaged  to 
help  out. 

In  window  work  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood,  also,  where  large  batteries 
of  windows  are  in  effect,  specializ¬ 
ation  is  highly  essential.  In  other 
words,  men's  windows  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  special  people — 
fashions  by  others  and  furniture 
and  household  goods  by  a  third 
group. 

Interior  Displays 

This  subject  could  well  occupy 
the  pages  of  a  large  book.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  store,  of  course,  interior 
work  is  most  extensive.  In  general 
stores,  educational  displays  are  im¬ 
portant — whether  for  the  nursery 
or  the  all-important  culinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  household. 

I  would  like  to  confine  myself  to 
Saks  interiors — or  those  of  the 
specialty  shop. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  limited 
number  of  displays  is  the  most 
preferable.  In  the  specialty  shop 
crowded  effects  are  bad  and  not  in 
good  taste.  Freedom,  open  space,  is 
always  desirable  on  the  fashion 
floors,  and  the  headless  form, 
always  more  desirable  than  the  old- 
time  mannequin.  On  the  fashion 
floor,  suggestive  displays  are  im¬ 
portant,  such  as  sweaters  with  sport 
dresses,  etc.  But  such  displays  are 
only  valuable  when  people  on  the 
floor  are  alert  enough  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  facts  as  to 
prices,  color  ranges  and  materials. 

Case  Displays 

Great  consideration  should  be 
given  to  top-of-case  displays,  as 
otherwise,  they  detract  from  major 
displays,  and  jar  the  sensitive  eye. 

Case  displays  for  interiors,  are  a 
study  in  themselves,  and  in  large 
establishments  should  be  considered 
a  specialty.  They  should  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  artistic  trim,  with  a  sell¬ 
ing  punch. 

I  could  talk  and  talk — it’s  a  long 
subject.  Let  me  just  say  this:  Do 
less  trimming,  and  more  planning, 
and  don’t  expect  your  window  or 
interior  men  to  do  good  work  if 
you  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get 
the  necessary  tools  with  which  to 
work. 
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Effective 

Window 


"Windcnvs  should  represent  the 
personality  of  the  store.  Simplicity 
is  akvays  an  asset  in  toindotv  dis¬ 
play.  Anyone  understands  a  simple 
display — fe^v  get  anything  out  of 
comple.v  color  schemes,  etc.” 


Courtesy  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
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New  Ideas  in  Aecessories  for  Spring 

By  HELEN  CORNELIUS* 

Harper’s  Bazaar,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Ready-lo-lYcar  Accessories  Meeting  of  the 
Merchandising  Dhdsion,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention, 
January  17,  1933 


ffrr>llE  Costume’s  Finishing 

I  Touches”  are  most  important, 
we  gather  from  both  our 
I’aris  and  New  York  reports.  In 
fact,  with  the  rather  neutral  back¬ 
ground  that  is  promised  for  Spring, 
they  are  going  to  give  point  to  the 
whole  costume.  They  are  going  to 
lift  it  from  a  lifeless  thing  to  .some¬ 
thing  with  real  meaning  and  indi¬ 
viduality,  life  and  gaiety.  They  are 
going  to  do  things  for  the  costume, 
both  the  new  and  the  old,  make  the 
new  frock  newer  and  the  old  one 
new. 

Outstanding  T rends 

Let’s  hastily  sketch  the  lady’s 
costume  as  we  see  it  now,  before 
the  Spring  collections  in  Paris,  be¬ 
cause  the  silhouette  is  reflected  in 
the  accessories. 

1.  There  will  be  many  suits, 
equal  anyway,  so  they  tell  us,  to  last 
year’s  number.  For  early  wear,  the 
fur-trimmed  suit  with  a  blouse.  For 
later,  the  furless  suit,  which  may  be 
a  strictly  tailored  suit,  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  tailored  and  more 
formal  types,  or  the  swagger,  knee- 
length  type.  Then  the  more  formal 
suit,  probably  with  fur.  Many  of 
the  suits  will  have  blouses,  vestees, 
or  sweaters  w'hich  are  interchange¬ 
able,  and  others  will  have  dresses 
under  the  jackets. 

2.  The  wool  frocks  will  still  have 
straight  lines,  highish  necklines, 
normal,  nipped-in  waistlines,  sleeves 
of  any  length,  and  fullness  where 
you  will.  Many  will  have  print  tops 
or  plain  silk  tops  to  make  them 
lighter  and  more  wearalde  under 
winter  coats.  Frequently,  these 
will  have  dark  tops  with  light  skirts, 
which  means  that  accessories  will 
have  the  choice  of  being  light  or 
dark,  which  I  think  is  very  import¬ 
ant. 

3.  The  afternoon  type  of  frock, 
of  course,  is  softer.  Soft  bows, 
draped  necks,  or  bibs,  sometimes 
with  scarf  effects  to  get  the  neckline 
higher.  Any  sleeve  length  wanted, 
with  fullness  anywhere.  A  tendency 

•Read  liy  Marion  Palmer  of  Harjier’s  Bazaar. 


towards  lower  waistline  effects, 
which  should  mean  that  Ijelts  will  be 
adjustable  for  wear  either  at  normal 
waistline  or  lower. 

4.  For  evening,  still  the  slim  sil¬ 
houette,  with  a  tendency  toward 
back  fullness,  which  in  many  cases 
means  buckles  to  hold  drapes  in 
place.  The  neckline  may  be  high  or 
low  and  any  shape. 

Fabrics  for  Spring 

The  fabric  picture,  which  so  defi¬ 
nitely  and  directly  bears  upon  the 
accessories,  is  briefly:  Neat,  trim 
silks,  some  checks,  plaids,  crinkled, 
wrinkled  and  blistered  fabrics  and 
sufah  effects.  The  woolens,  in  gen¬ 
eral;-  afe  dull-surfaced,  soft  and 
young-looking.  The  over-liaired 
one^  ai'e  still  important.  The  vogue 
for  etamines  is  growing.  There  are 
quantities  of  jerseys,  kashas,  and 
l)listered  effects,  and  many  tweeds, 
monotone  and  many-toned.  With 
cottons  in  all  forpis  coming  later, 
many  imitaf^  .  ‘  vvoolei^s  —  cotton 
tweeds,  for  instance.  .There  arc 
chambrays,  matelasse  cottons, 
piques,  stiff  organdies  and  velve¬ 
teens. 

There  will  also  be  many  linens  in 
plaids,  tweed-like  mixtures,  diag¬ 
onals,  chevrons,  and  raised  lines. 
For  evening,  crinkled  crepes,  blis¬ 
tered,  and  cloque  fabrics,  of  silk, 
and  cotton  later,  fragile  chiffons 
(many  stiffened)  and  many  printed 
chiffons.  Satin  has  a  definite  place, 
then  plain  and  printed  crepe,  satins, 
and  the  lacquered  satins*'.  .There 
promise  to  be  many  printed  Summer 
evening  dresses. 

Colors  for  Spring 

As  to  colors:  Both  woolen  and 
silk  manufacturers  abroad  and  re¬ 
ports  from  the  New  York  market 
here  seem  to  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  great  vogue  for  the  neutrals, 
string,  beige,  soft  browns,  grays, 
and  unbleached  tones.  There  will  be 
blues,  of  course;  in  fact  one  Paris 
firm  reports  that  they'-afe  sold  out 
of  pale  blue  at  the  moment;  some 
reds  and  greens,  with  yellows,  later, 
possibly  verging  on  orange ;  and  the 


pastels,  apricot  and  tea  rose,  and 
many  faded  tones.  Some  predict 
that  combinations  of  several  shades 
of  the  same  color  will  be  important. 
This,  then,  is  the  general  fashion 
story. 

Hats 

Now  we  can  fill  in  the  accessor¬ 
ies.  First,  the  hat.  From  Paris  and 
New  York  we  conclude  that  the 
first  hats  for  spring  will  be  either 
round  or  oval  in  the  crown;  the 
long  line  from  back  to  front  is  be¬ 
ing  emphasized  here  particularly. 
They  are  of  the  beret  type,  worn 
on  one  side  of  the  head.  Then  there 
is  the  Glengarry  type  which  is  the 
oval  folded  cap,  worn  over  one  eye. 
Incidentally,  this  may  be  the  source 
of  the  pill-box  hat  that  we  are  fea¬ 
turing.  Then  there  is  the  sailor  with 
the  round  or  tucked- in  shallow 
crown,  some  with  brim  turned  up 
somewhere  and  down  in  front  over 
the  right  eyebrow,  and  others  with 
that  becoming  dip  in  front  and  back. 
Practically  all  hats  seek  to  obliter¬ 
ate  the  right  eye.  Nearly  all  show 
more  hair  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right,  so  that  your  hairdressing  de¬ 
partments  will  still  be  an  important 
adjunct.  This  applies  to  everything 
except  the  classic  felt  with  brim, 
which  may  be  worn  straight,  and 
the  oval  hats  which  are  often  tipped 
directly  forward  to  show  the  back 
hair,  which  is  exposed  or  covered 
in  some  way. 

For  the  spring  hats,  fabric  is 
most  important  and  your  costume 
fabrics  repeat  themselves.  There 
are  tweeds,  surahs  and  also  various 
soft  and  pliable  straw  fabrics. 
Trimmings  are  simple  for  the  most 
part,  flowers,  ribbons,  self-trimmed, 
feathers,  and  so  forth.  The  cere¬ 
monial  headgear  in  Paris,  for  wed¬ 
dings,  for  instance,  is  the  feather 
toque  of  breast  feathers,  coq,  os¬ 
trich,  or  aigrettes.  Reboux’s  beret 
of  velvet  with  flues  standing  out 
in  a  circle  is  the  favorite  of  the 
moment.  Of  course,  evening  hats 
here  are  simple  and  wearable  in 
tulle  and  other  soft  fabrics,  and  do 
not  play  a  very  important  part  in 
your  sales. 

Veils 

There  are  lots  of  short  veils  worn 
in  Paris,  often  flat  discs  of  velvet 
here  and  there.  Talbot’s  little  felts 
with  narrow  brims  and  low,  square 
crowns  with  stick-up  ornaments  in 
front  are  always  seen  with  little 
floating  veils.  Many  little  veils  are 
worn  to  keep  the  hair  in  place  and 
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not  on  the  hat.  With  small  hats 
and  hair  exposed  to  the  breezes, 
these  are  important. 

Neckwear  and  Blouses 

Then  we  come  to  neckwear  and 
blouses.  If  every  woman  in  town 
were  equipped  with  one  of  the  crisp 
gay  little  things  that  are  offered  in 
the  neckwear  accessories  market,  I 
l)elieve  there  would  be  an  infectious 
“let  us  be  gay”  atmosphere  quite 
irresistable  and  compelling.  This  is 
a  department  with  infinite  possibil¬ 
ities,  due  to  the  vogue  for  collar¬ 
less  coats  and  suits. 

Filling  in  the  costume  outline 
which  I  gave  at  the  first,  what  can 
be  added  to  give  the  crisp  or  softly 
feminine  note?  Here  is  what  we 
are  sponsoring; 

1.  Bows  under  the  chin,  or  at  the 
point  of  a  neckline. 

2.  Scarfs,  from  the  matter  of  fact 
type  to  the  fluffy,  gigantic  fichus 
which  received  so  much  impetus 
through  Mainbocher’s  efforts. 
These  latter  may  be  of  chiffon, 
starched  or  plain,  or  ruffled  ribbons, 
organdie  petals,  and  so  on.  They 
are  for  day  or  evening  wear,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type.  We  are  show¬ 
ing  a  pier  rot  ruche,  for  example, 
soft  and  feminine,  over  a  printed 
daytime  dress. 

3.  Then  there  are  the  plaited  or  plain 
jabots  of  the  cottons  particularly. 

4.  Blouses,  revers  or  collars  and  cuffs 
of  linen,  novelty  cottons,  matelas- 
ses,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  pique 
and  organdies.  (In  connection  with 
blouses,  we  are  making  a  point  of 
dark  blouses  with  light  skirts.  They 
will  give  a  new  look  to  old  skirts, 
also  middy-blouse  motifs.)  Vest- 
ees  with  or  without  sleeves,  and, 
if  sleeves,  many  puffs. 


Grained  leather,  light  beige.  Clips 
of  gold  metal. — Patou. 


5.  The  softly  feminine  and  romantic 
ruches  to  show  above  the  collar¬ 
less  jacket. 

6.  Little  coats  of  net,  taffetas,  mate- 
lasses,  and  piques  for  evening,  if 
you  go  into  evening  things  in  your 
store.  Chanel’s  little  net  jacket 
with  bow  in  front  and  large  pifffed 
sleeves  to  elbow,  set  into  armhole 


with  cartridge  pleats,  very  popular 

in  Paris,  is  one  example. 

Falwic,  as  you  see,  is  all-import¬ 
ant  in  the  neckwear  accessories  and 
because  of  the  newness  of  the 
weave  it  gives  a  salesperson  some¬ 
thing  to  ^k  about  and  dramatize. 

In  connection  with  neckwear,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea  if  ready-to-wear  departments 
knew  in  pretty  good  detail  the  neck¬ 
wear  stock  so  as  to  inform  cus¬ 
tomers  where  replacements  for  lin¬ 
gerie  touches  on  dresses  can  be 
found.  If  she  is  like  myself,  she 
will  want  to  buy  one  or  two  collars, 
vestees  or  guimpes  immediately  so 
that  the  original  can  be  sent  to  the 
cleaners  without  interfering  with 
the  wearing  of  the  dress.  Then  the 
neckwear  department  has  great 
possibilities  in  giving  the  old  dress 
that  lift  that  will  set  up  the  spirits 
which  the  old  things  always  de¬ 
press.  So  much  for  neckwear. 

Flowers 

Now  we  come  to  flowers,  and 
many  and  varied  are  the  uses  for 
flowers  for  evening.  Mainbocher, 
for  instance,  uses  flower  collars  on 
evening  wraps,  and  outlines  the  de¬ 
collete  with  them. 

Belts 

As  to  belts,  they  give  color  and 
accent  to  the  costume.  From  Paris 
we  hear  that  they  are  getting  away 
from  the  straight  strip  of  fabric  or 
leather  and  this  is  reflected  here. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  wide  in 
back  and  run  to  nothing  in  front, 
or  vice  versa.  Lyolene’s  are  widish 
in  front  and  twisted  together  in  the 
back.  She  also  has  belts  in  braided 
several-colored  varnished  cords, 
also  shown  in  this  country.  Main¬ 
bocher  uses  belts  of  military  gold 
g^loon  on  many  models.  His  rib¬ 
bon  belts  are  often  the  only  touch 
of  color  on  black  frocks.  Lelong 
has  a  belt  that  is  wide  and  curved 
in  front  and  made  of  several  shades 
of  brown  and  beige,  with  a  beige 
frock.  Vionnet  uses  colored  belts, 
often  matching  buttons.  Molyneux 
shows  belts  in  colored  velvet  rib¬ 
bons  on  light  or  white  frocks. 
Patou  uses  ridged  patent  leather 
belts  wider  in  front,  narrow  in  the 
back,  and  velvet  evening  belts, 
rather  wide,  in  contrasted  color. 
Lanvin  has  them  studded  with 
silver  nail-heads  in  three  rows. 

So  you  have  infinite  variety  and 
something  to  play  up  and  don’t 


hesitate  to  suggest  to  your  custf.)m- 
ers  that  they  buy  a  gay-colored 
belt  for  their  dresses,  even  those 
that  are  conservative. 

Theii’  there  are  the  fabrics,  color, 
and  design  interests  that  are  pro¬ 
motional  points  in  the  belts. 

Handbags 

One  of  the  New  French  bags  is 
of  oxidized  metal  and  a  supple 
leather.  The  handle  opens  up  and 
fastens  down  over  the  bag  to  close 
it. 

Another  that  is  important  has  a 
metal  cord  and  a  clasp  and  is  of 
white  jersey.  Again  we  have  an- 


Clasp.  White  jersey  bag. 

other  little  bag  of  white  wool  with 
a  chain  handle.  Handles,  as  I  will 
mention  later  on,  seem  to  be  com¬ 
ing  into  the  picture  to  some  extent. 
Then  there  is  grained  leather  in  a 
light  beige,  with  clips  of  gold  metal 
that  fasten  down  on  the  bag. 

Then  we  have  a  round  bag  in 
bright  red,  dull  leather,  with  a  zip¬ 
per  closing,  which  ends  with  two 
nickel  balls  which  separate  and 
close  in  that  way. 

There  is  also  a  little  red  suede 
bag  which  has  a  new  note  in  the 
space  for  the  handkerchief.  There 
is  a  chain  which  goes  all  the  way 
around.  I  have  seen  that  variation 
carried  out  in  the  New  York 
market,  particularly  in  brown  velvet. 

Of  course,  as  to  colors  generally, 
black  and  brown  go  without  saying, 
but  to  incite  the  customer  to  buy 
new  bags,  we  think  emphasis  might 
be  placed  on  beige  and  grays,  and 
later  in  the  spring  the  fabric  bags 
will  gain  in  importance  and  these 
will  reflect  the  costume  fabrics. 
Several  of  the  famous  forty  women 
in  Paris  whose  progress  we  watch 
carefully,  have  been  shown  recent¬ 
ly  in  photographs  with  soft  handles 
on  their  bags,  on  the  antelope  for 
dress  and  on  the  crocodile  one  for 
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travel  and  tailored  things.  Al¬ 
though  the  soft  handle  effect  and 
development  seems  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  the  winter 
months,  still  our  Paris  editor  has 
suggested  that  we  watch  for  the 
trend.  It  is  not  necessarj*  to  men¬ 
tion  the  frame  bags  and  envelopes, 
they  are  so  obviously  in  predomi¬ 
nance. 

Gloves 

Gloves  and  bags  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


Beige  fabric  glove  with  beige  net 
fingers. — Alexandrine. 


fabric  and  trim  that  we  are  coming 
to  gloves  ne.xt. 

One  of  the  new  Paris  numbers 
is  a  white  kid  with  a  cuff  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  metal  clasp,  simulat¬ 
ed  closing.  The  combination  of 
fabrics  is  interesting  and  you  will 
see  that  carried  out  in  later  summer 
gloves. 

Then  we  have  an  auto  glove  in 
a  natural  suede,  trimmed  .with 
leopard,  leather  cord  and  a  tortoise 
shell  ball  that  is  rather  amusing. 
To  a  certain  extent  that  idea  will 
be  carried  out  as  the  gloves  come  in 
for  the  spring  or  later  spring  wear. 

This  is  a  velour  de  laine  glove 
with  stitching  and  a  note  of  brown 
leather,  and  the  band  is  faced  with 
the  leather.  This  carries  out  very 
definitely  your  costume  stitching 
and  the  lovely  little  bows  here  and 
there.  There  is  a  straight  flare  on  one 
side.  This  is  another  version  of  a 
banded  glove  and  I  have  been  able 
to  find  only  a  little  tiny  suggestion 
of  a  band  here.  That  will  be  more 
of  a  fall  stor\-  than  now,  but  it  is 
an  interesting  development. 

One  afternoon  glove  has  a  velvet 
strip  over  a  metal  strip,  with  little 
buttons  here  and  there.  I  have 
seen  that  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
market.  These  are  particularly  sug¬ 


gested  because  of  the  possibilities 
tor  fabric  combinations.  Using 
l)eige  net — the  only  thing  to  watch 
is — in  combinations  where  you  get 
it  over  the  knuckles,  it  may  pull 
unless  there  is  something  there, 
some  combination  of  fabric  or 
leather  with  a  give  to  it. 

Two  other  gloves  suggest,  one  the 
Ikjw  idea  and  the  other  the  bow 
which  is  fastened  down  at  the  sides, 
perfectly  plain  over  the  knuckles. 

The  glove  silhouette  and  trim,  of 
course,  are  most  influenced  by  the 
costume  silhouette  and  the  shoes. 
As  I  have  indicated,  gloves  are  slim 
at  the  wrist,  and  belted,  bowed,  and 
stitched,  and  they  are  using  perfor¬ 
ations  to  a  very  great  extent.  Some 
of  them  look  more  like  lace  than 
they  do  like  leather. 

Then  there  was  another  glove  we 
thought  rather  interesting,  reported 
from  Paris  recently,  antelope,  slim 
at  the  wrist  with  a  square,  broad 
cuff  above. 

Shoes 

Coming  next  to  shoes — if  imita¬ 
tion  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flat¬ 
tery,  then  footwear  is  showering 
compliment  after  compliment  upon 
the  dress  world.  First,  there  was 
the  higher  neckline  on  every  dress 
and  immediately  the  throat  of  every 
shoe  was  higher.  Pin-tucking  and 
knife  plaiting  are  two  trimming  de¬ 
tails  which  seem  due  for  big  de¬ 
velopment  in  shoes,  and  are,  of 
course,  details  again  inspired  by 
dress  not  to  mention  the  buttons 
and  fabric  trims. 

First,  the  oxford  type  with  the 
three-eyelet  lacing  which  seems  to 
be  a  little  higher,  and  perforations 
and  pinking.  One  a  little  strap  in 
the  back,  which  is  interesting,  with 
a  strap  across  the  front  and  the 
increased  number  of  eyelets. 

The  higher  pump  is  illustrated  by 
these  and  also  side  trimmings. 
They  are  cut  out  and  there 
is  the  suggestion  of  two  eyelets. 
Another  has  a  patent  leather  trim, 
but  three  eyelets,  decidedly  higher 
feeling  in  the  front,  and  another 
gives  a  lighter  effect  but  is  still 
the  high  pump  laced  over  the  front. 
This  again  illustrates  the  high  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  front  and  the  side  trim¬ 
ming. 

.\nother  type,  old  but  still  good, 
carries  out  the  buckle  idea  of  your 
dress.  All  trimming  used  very  dis¬ 
cretely  there. 

Then  there  are  the  pipings,  per¬ 
forations.  seams  sewn  tc^ether 
with  over-and-over  stitches;  under¬ 


lays  showing  through  punching  are 
used  discreetly.  Kid  stitched  with 
silk  of  contrasting  shades  or  of 
several  shades,  is  new.  Many 
models  are  matched  with  bags. 

The  leading  street  shoe  colors,  of 
course,  are  black  and  brown,  and 
navy,  beige,  and  some  gray.  We 
have  been  talking  about  an  egg  shell 
shade  as  a  likely  competitor  of 
white,  but  probably  it  will  be  high 
fashion  with  all-white  most  im¬ 
portant  for  summer,  to  judge  from 
the  reports  of  the  various  manu¬ 
facturers  throughout  the  country. 
Sandals  and  pumps,  of  course,  for 
evening,  crepe  and  satin  and  com¬ 
binations,  many  with  gold  and  silver 
trims. 

Stockings 

As  to  stockings,  there  is  little 
change  in  the  story  from  Paris,  al¬ 
though  they  report  that  they  are 
lighter  for  general  daytime  wear, 
probably  because  skirts,  except  for 
morning,  are  longer  and  one  sees 
less  of  the  stockings,  and  they  will 
Ije  shades  that  will  look  well  in  the 
sun.  The  fashion  of  matching 
stockings  to  fur  trimmings  still  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  important 
women  in  Paris,  sable  shades  with 
sable,  mink  with  mink,  blue  fox 
with  blue  fox.  Mme.  Munoz  wears 
a  black  coat  with  blue  fox  collar, 
stockings  match  fur,  but  gloves  are 
black. 

Grays  and  beige  are  the  only 
new  costume  colors  to  watch  out 
for.  Neutral,  lightish  tones  can  be 
worn  with  them.  Some  of  the 


Preciosa — Sport  Model  with  new 
strapfnng. 


manufacturers  are  graying  their 
beiges,  and  always  there  will  be  the 
woman  who  will  try  to  match  her 
grays  to  her  costume,  and  in  that 
case  they  must  be  very  sheer  not  to 
give  an  old  lady  feeling. 

Jewelry 

We  seem  to  have  come  down  to 
jewelry.  Brooches,  clips,  and  brace¬ 
lets  are  most  popular  in  Paris  now. 
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Schiaparelli  is  wearing  about  six 
strands  of  pearls  at  one  time.  Lan¬ 
vin  shows  cocktail  gowns  of  shiny 
satin  or  velvet  with  high  neck  and 
new  necklaces  and  belts  of  braided 
strands  of  beads  in  turquoise  or 
coral;  that  is,  a  plain,  high  neck, 
with  a  long  string  of  the  beads. 
Worth  has  a  choker  collar  and 
bracelets  made  of  straps  of  colored 
leather,  alternate  gold  and  silver 
rings  as  bracelets,  with  same  rings 
much  smaller  on  shoulder  straps. 

Patou  has  clasps  and  bracelets 
motifFs  on  sleeve  that  look  like  curls 
of  silver  wire.  Lyolene  has  odd 
metal  cuffs  that  look  like  muilin 
rings  on  the  wrists.  She  does  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  white  prystal 
with  studs  of  red  enamel  for  even¬ 
ing.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
Chanel’s  stars,  comets,  sunbursts 
and  bow-knots,  some  of  which  are 
being  copied  directly  and  others 
modified.  You  probably  know  what 
your  market  for  the  Chanel  copies 
is. 

It  has  been  interesting  for  me  to 
check  up  and  discover  that,  in  the 
photographs  recently  sent  to  us, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  important 
women  photographed  were  actually 


IN  order  to  obtain  a  more  definite 
idea  of  business  possibilities  in 
the  next  five  or  six  months,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  briefly  what  has 
happened.  We  can  tell  better  where 
we  are  going  if  we  know  about 
where  we  are. 

This  depression  has  some  strik¬ 
ing  differences  from  previous  ones 
but  its  principal  features  are  not  at 
all  new.  Thus,  in  general,  it  classi¬ 
fies  as  a  secondary  reaction  from  a 
war.  The  first  reaction  took  place  in 
1920-21  and  represented  the  defla¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  from  its  War¬ 
time  expansion.  Industry  suffered 
only  a  moderate  shock  and  soon  re¬ 
sumed  operations  on  a  constantly 
rising  scale  to  make  up  war  created 
shortages.  This  work  embraced 
railroad  rehabilitation,  housing  con- 

*Address  delivered  at  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention,  Janu¬ 
ary,  17.  1933. 


wearing  one,  two,  and  three  strands 
of  pearls  beads.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  general,  and  then,  for  even¬ 
ing,  showing  an  enormous  number 
of  brooches.  In  the  actual  sketches 
of  individuals,  you  see  lots  ot 
brooches  and  clips  and  necklaces. 
I  don’t  feel  at  all  the  same  despair 
that  many  of  the  manufacturers 
have  felt  at  the  predominance  of 
higher  necklines  because,  if  they  are 
plain,  as  so  many  are,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  to  liave 
a  long  necklace  or  something  that 
will  give  a  little  interest  to  the 
bodice.  Otherwise  it  is  rather  trying, 
I  think,  and  the  older  woman  par¬ 
ticularly  will  find  it  difficult. 

Dramatizing  Accessories 

1  have  tried  to  give  here  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  all  the  accessories  are  tre¬ 
mendously  important,  but  they 
must  be  tied  up  with  each  other 
and  with  the  costume.  Dramatize 
them  so  that  the  woman  quickly  gets 
the  feeling  that  this  is  something 
she  must  have  immediately  to  do 
something  for  her  costume,  and  you 
have  a  perfectly  marvelous  oppor¬ 
tunity,  1  think,  in  the  accessories 
market  this  spring. 


■ 

struction  and  automobile  manufac¬ 
ture. 

After  1812  we  had  a  similar 
cycle.  After  the  Civil  War  the  trend 
was  strikingly  similar.  The  first  re¬ 
action  took  place  in  1865  and  1866 
and  lasted  a  little  over  a  year. 
Eight  years  later  the  second  reac¬ 
tion  occurred  and  lasted  about  six 
years.  First,  the  collapse  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  followed  by  the  boom  in  indus¬ 
try  and  then  the  general  slump  in 
business. 

Course  of  Wholesale  Prices 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
course  of  wholesale  prices  in  this 
earlier  depression.  They  jumped 
sharply  to  a  war  time  peak,  receded 
before  the  first  reaction,  recovered 
about  half  the  loss  and  then  moved 
slowly  downward  until  the  industri¬ 
al  boom  moved  them  up.  From  that 
point  on,  they  declined  until  the  end 


of  the  slump — with  one  exception. 

This  appears  to  be  an  important 
exceptiojx,  Midway  in  the  depress¬ 
ion  of  the  seventies,  prices  started 
upward.  This  advance  lasted  about 
six  months,  there  was  a  see  saw  and 
the  decline  was  resumed.  1  say  this 
exception  is  rather  significant,  be¬ 
cause  last  Summer  and  early  in  the 
Fall  we  encountered  a  similar  rise, 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

If  the  same  course  was  followed 
by  the  present  depression  as  in  the 
70’s  then  we  would  have  to  look 
forward  to  about  three  years  mure 
of  very  low  business.  ’I'he  price 
movement  last  summer  loo!<ed  very 
much  like  the  fluctuation  which  took 
l)lace  mid-way  in  the  earlier  de¬ 
pression.  It  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  low  point  in  the  depression 
had  been  reached  but  that  there  was 
still  a  long  i)eriod  of  hard-times 
ahead. 

Now  once  more  going  back  seven¬ 
ty  years  ago,  we  find  that  in  the 
Civil  War  disturbance  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  from  the  boom  but  a 
rather  gradual  decline  after  activity 
fell  below  normal.  It  took  two  years 
after  the  normal  line  was  crossed 
on  the  way  downw’ard  for  business 
to  reach  bottom.  It  dragged  on 
bottom  for  more  than  two  years — 
making  several  false  starts  upward. 
When  the  rise  finally  began,  which 
carried  business  over  normal,  it  was 
(juite  sharp. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  drop 
from  the  peak  was  sharp  but  so  also 
was  the  fall  after  business  activity 
had  crossed  the  normal  line.  Vari¬ 
ous  reasons  are  given  for  this  which 
I  cannot  take  up  in  detail.  How¬ 
ever,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
part  played  by  so-called  caprice 
goods  and  services,  which  can  be 
rather  readily  dispensed  with  when 
economy  becomes  necessary. 

Hut  it  is  on  account  of  this  shar])- 
ness  of  the  decline  that  hopes  are 
raised  that  we  shall  not  drag  bottom 
for  another  three  y'ears.  There  are 
other  reasons,  also,  for  thinking  that 
if  we  passed  the  low  point  in  this 
depression  last  Summer,  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authorities  affirm,  we  may 
make  a  quicker  recovery  than  on  the 
earlier  occasion.  Chief  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  throughout  this  trouble 
one  principle  has  l)een  constantly 
emphasized.  It  is  that  markets  de¬ 
pend  upon  consumers  and  workers 
are  consumers.  Purchasing  power 
has  been  given  first  place  ancl  to  hold 
it  up  so  far  as  i^ssible.  various  de¬ 
vices  have  been  used  and  ]>roposed. 
dating  from  the  efforts  made  very 
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earlv  in  the  depression  to  maintain 
wajfes.  Thus,  we  have  public  works, 
plant  rehabilitation,  share-the-work 
and  numerous  other  attempts  to  help 
the  public  pockethook.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  a  much  stronger  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  need  for  social  leg¬ 
islation.  'Phe  30  hour  week  is  ])ro- 
jKised  and  finds  few  objectors  even 
among  those  who  in  the  past  have 
l)een  identified  as  opponents  of  all 
such  ideas. 

With  a  new  administration  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  “new  deal”  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  social  improvement,  then  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  certain  of 
these  suggestions  will  get  past  the 
proposal  stage.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  new  legislative  program 
will  go  radical  hut  I  believe  that  it 
may  pay  less  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  Big  Business  and  more  to  what 
makes  business  big,  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  farmer,  the  worker 
and,  in  a  word,  consumers. 

Recovery  May  Be  More  Rapid 

Because  of  the  sharpness  atid 
depth  of  the  descent,  therefore,  and 
the  em|)hasis  upon  social  welfare  in 
this  depression,  one  might  venture 
the  prediction,  T  .should  say.  that  the 
recovery  will  be  more  rapid  than  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  Under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  nature  has  a  way 
of  making  action  about  equal  to  the 
reaction  and  we  may  not  have  to 
spend  several  years  more  in  the 
doldrums. 

Now  as  far  as  current  problems 
are  concerned,  we  have  just  come 
through  the  usual  barrage  of  year- 
end  reviews  and  forecasts.  The  gen¬ 
eral  idea  was  that  w’hile  business  ac¬ 
tivity  drifted  lower  last  year,  it  saw 
a  number  of  important  develop¬ 
ments.  These  were  organization  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor¬ 
ation.  the  Glass-Stegall  bill,  which 
enabled  use  to  be  made  of  free  gold, 
success  for  the  dollar  against  attack 
from  abroad  and  at  home,  the 
T.ausanne  agreement  on  German 
reparations  and  a  ^xilitical  overturn 
in  November.  Bank  failures  were 
stemmed  and  railroads,  insurance 
companies,  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  and  farm  cooperatives  tided 
over  their  difficulties.  Utter  demor¬ 
alization  threatened  but  was  avoid¬ 
ed.  Most  of  these  were  emergency 
ste]is  and  it  took  almost  two  years 
for  the  national  administration  to 
act.  Had  the  crisis  earlier  been  de¬ 
clared  a  peace-time  emergency,  ex¬ 
ceeding  even  that  of  war.  and  ap¬ 
proximate  measures  undertaken. 


then  we  might  have  saved  ourselves 
endless  quibbling,  distortion,  fine 
phrases  and  billions  in  losses. 

But  these  are  regrets  and  the 
American  jieople  are  not  given  to 
regrets.  They  pass  uj)  regrets  for 
prospects.  .\nd  may  I  venture  that 
those  prosjiects  l(K)k  brighter  as  they 
always  must  when  the  people  quit 
f(K)ling  and  get  down  to  business, 
l^st  year  marked  this  turning 
I)oint.  Most  comment  over  the  year- 
end  agreed  that  the  country  had  fin¬ 
ally  decided  to  face  realities. 

Now  as  we  enter  a  new  year  we 
find  that  1932  brought  a  net  loss  in 
business  but  with  activity  rising 
towards  the  close.  That  was  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  year  ago  when  the  trend 
was  downward  and  the  credit  crisis 
and  panic  loomed  just  ahead.  Pre¬ 
dictions  on  business  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  are  not  too 
cheerful.  The  majority  of  opinion 
looks  for  real  headway  in  the  second 
half.  The  absence  of  new  industry 
is  a  handicap.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  price  levels  might  encourage 
more  activity  in  some  of  the  older 
industries.  Low  cost  housing  is 
given  a  prominent  place  in  this 
category. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cheerless 
view  on  the  near  future.  There  is  ;> 
great  deal  of  public  psychology  tied 
in  with  the  present  situation.  Thus, 
we  have  urgent  demands  for  more 
currency  as  a  means  of  raising  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  yet  there  is  more 
money  in  circulation  than  at  the 
height  of  the  1929  l)oom.  Bank  de¬ 
posits  are  high.  The  trouble  lies  not 
in  the  amount  of  money  available 
nor  in  the  potential  credit  supply 
but  in  its  static  character.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  but  not  enough  ve¬ 
locity  to  it.  There  are  large  stocks 
but  no  turnover.  Volume  is  there¬ 
fore  very  low. 

Just  what  is  going  to  loosen  up 
exchange  of  money  for  goods  and 
services?  The  answer  is  almost  anv 
one’s  guess,  since  ])ublic  psychology 
or  confidence  is  largely  involved. 
Once  let  confidence  return  generally 
and  there  would  l)e  an  immediate 
uprush  in  business  and  sharp  gains 
in  employment.  It  may  very  well 
l)e  that  the  new  administration  will 
start  to  work  on  measures  that  will 
restore  this  confidence.  Steps  might 
be  taken  to  moderate  our  tariff  and 
we  could  be  sure  of  almost  an  over¬ 
night  demand  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  bare  of  raw  materials  and  fin¬ 
ished  goods.  War  debt  revisions 
might  accomplish  the  same  result.  A 
sound  farm  relief  plan  might  put 


new  life  in  the  agricultural  sections. 

All  these  are  possibilities  and  they 
make  hopeless  any  real  attempt  to 
forecast  even  the  near  future  in 
business.  The  prophet  is  playing 
against  marked  cards.  And  because 
the  retail  business  is  so  closely 
aligned  with  general  business  and 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  there 
is  even  less  chance  of  hitting  the 
target. 

We  do  know  that  stores  are  budg¬ 
eting  from  10  to  15  per  cent  under 
the  same  months  last  year.  Trade  so 
far  this  year  makes  this  estimate  err 
on  the  hopeful  side.  Without  im¬ 
portant  change  in  general  business 
and  prospects,  I  should  put  the  drop 
in  the  first  quarter  at  20  per  cent  or 
jx)ssibly  a  little  more,  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  showing  somewhat  l)et- 
ter  results,  at  least  on  a  comparative 
l)asis. 

The  general  course  of  commodity 
prices  is  likely  to  continue  down¬ 
ward  but  with  this  difference — raw 
materials  may  move  up  and  finished 
goods  down.  Capital  reorganiza¬ 
tions  will  add  to  other  economies 
in  industry  to  bring  lower  o|)erating 
costs  and  prices.  Inflation  of  any 
kind  would  change  the  picture  but 
ordinarily  there  is  marked  recovery 
in  business  before  the  price  line 
starts  up.  Settlement  of  some  of  the 
pressing  national  and  international 
problems  would  mean  an  advance  in 
prices  as  well  as  business  gains.  The 
budget  balancing  of  last  year  and 
the  Lausanne  agreement  on  German 
reparations  inspired  the  summer  up¬ 
turn. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  depression  has  put 
many  values  to  the  acid  test.  For 
quite  a  period  of  time  the  public 
was  hopeful  of  getting  back  what  it 
lost.  After  many  peaks  around 
“that  corner,”  there  are  signs  that 
it  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  what  it 
lost  was  really  worth  as  much  as  it 
supposed.  M’hat  it  had  in  many 
cases  was  shoddy,  and  that  is  being 
recognized.  Along  broad  lines  the 
whole  question  of  style  exploitation 
is  involved.  Have  there  been  too 
many  styles?  Has  bigger  and  lietter 
often  meant  bigger  but  not  better? 
These  are  considerations  which  it 
will  pay  merchants  to  look  into. 
They  cannot  decide  them  theoreti¬ 
cally  but  they  can  study  the  chang¬ 
ing  tastes  of  the  public  in  quality, 
prices,  and  design  by  the  sure  yard¬ 
stick  of  consumer  demand.  Backed 
with  real  knowledge  their  conclu¬ 
sions  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to 
them  in  practical  operations. 
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What  Can  Sales  Promotion  Do  to 
Help  Business  in  1933? 

(A  Merchandise  Manager’s  Viewpoint) 

By  WALTER  HOVING 

Vice-President,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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TOO  many  stores  think  of  Sales 
Promotion  as  purely  advertising 
or  “stunty  advertising,”  or  at 
best  a  vague  sort  of  job  which  takes 
care  of  advertising  and  displays  and 
which  ever  so  often  is  expected  to 
pull  a  spectacular  rabbit  from  a  hat 
to  pep  up  a  jaded  sales  curve. 

Sales  Promotion  is  none  of  these 
— rather  it  is  a  store  wide  job  em¬ 
bracing  every  function  of  a  store’s 
activities,  and,  unless  the  merchants 
of  this  country  can  readjust  their 
viewpoint  toward  it  and  can  clearly 
see  Sales  Promotion  not  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  activity  but  as  one  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  every  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  them,  I  must  confess  myself 
at  a  loss  to  prescribe  it  as  a  business 
remedy  for  1933. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  we 
have  had  too  much  advertising 
backed  up  by  unsound  merchandis¬ 
ing.  I  need  not  repeat  the  familiar 
story  of  crying,  “Cheap,  cheap,  and 
more  cheap!”  A  movement  has 
already  been  started,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  to  try  to 
reverse  this  tendency. 

Next  Day  Results 

Another  dangerous  tendency  has 
been  tbe  ever-increasing  emphasis 
on  next-day  results  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  this  has  probably  been 
pretty  largely  responsible  for  the 
over-emphasis  of  price  as  against 
quality.  In  reviewing  the  situation, 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  very  natural 
for  both  advertisers  and  merchan¬ 
disers  caught  in  the  panic  of  ever- 
decreasing  sales  to  do  something  to 
get  an  immediate  betterment  of  the 
volume  situation.  It  takes  a  man 
with  exceptional  courage  these  days 
to  invest  part  of  his  advertising 
money  with  the  end  in  view  of 
building  future  sales  and  good-will. 
This  probably  partly  explains  why 
so  many  merchants  have  abandoned 
all  quality  standards  and  yelled, 
with  ever-increasing  newspaper 
space  and  ever-growing  black  type, 
the  panic  cry  of  tomorrow’s  sales 
and  the  hell  with  next  month — for 


they  might  be  out  of  jobs  by  that 
time,  anyway. 

We  have  seen  many  retailers  in¬ 
crease  their  newspaper  lineage  enor¬ 
mously  in  this  frantic  effort  to  save 
a  vanishing  volume.  In  many  quar¬ 
ters,  these  tactics  have  not  proved 
sound  nor  good  business,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  all  too  many  of  us 
have  acted  in  the  face  of  the  present 
day  business  conditions  very  much 
the  way  the  Union  Army  acted  at 
Bull  Run,  whereas  we  might  possi¬ 
bly  have  beaten  a  more  well-organ¬ 
ized,  orderly  retreat — cutting  our 
expenses  as  volume  decreased,  keep¬ 
ing  our  quality  colors  flying  high 
and  our  advertising  efforts  within 
sensible  bounds. 

Mail  Order  Advertising 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  comparing  mail  order  adver¬ 
tising  with  retail  advertising,  and  it 
would  amaze 'some  of  our  retailers 
to  know  how  every  inch  of  space  is 
measured,  how  the  results  are  care¬ 
fully  kept  to  the  last  item,  and  how' 
the  efficiency  of  mail  order  adver¬ 
tising  is  measured  to  the  point  where 
almost  scientific — if  one  can  call  an 
advertising  job  scientific — accuracy 
is  approximated.  As  against  this.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
experiments  in  doubling  and  treb¬ 
ling  the  advertising  of  certain  stores, 
as  well  as  cutting  the  advertising  in 
half  in  order  to  see  what  the  results 
would  be.  It  is,  of  course,  danger¬ 
ous  to  draw  concUisions  from  exper¬ 
iments  of  this  kind  because  condit¬ 
ions  vary  so  greatly  from  locality  to 
locality,  from  time  to  time,  and 
from  store  to  store. 

However,  I  have  seen  stores,  with 
advertising  doubled,  actually  exper¬ 
ience  a  decrease  in  business  even 
though  other  factors  seemed  equal. 
I  have  seen  stores  treble  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  have  noticed  marked 
signs  of  boredom  on  the  part  of  the 
reading  public,  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  business.  And  I  have  seen 
advertising  cut  materially,  but  with 
more  ingenuity  and  more  real  think¬ 
ing  behind  it,  actually  increase  a 


store’s  business.  I  am  drawing  no 
conclusions  from  these  because  they 
are  obviously  not  universal  truths, 
but  I  merely  bring  up  these  exam¬ 
ples  to  suggest  that,  in  any  given  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  problem, 
what  was  done  last  year — how  much 
was  spent,  and  what  was  advertised 
— should  not  be  used  as  a  criterion 
and  should  be  regarded  with  great 
suspicion  and  caution  in  developing 
a  program  for  the  present  situation. 

Retail  stores  in  the  United  States 
use  much  more  advertising  than  any 
other  industry,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  get  across  their  message  with 
less  strength,  less  punch,  and  less 
retention-value  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  that  I  know  of.  Try  this 
experiment.  Ask  any  of  your 
friends  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  retail  business  how  many  retail 
store  advertisements  they  can  re¬ 
member;  then  ask  them  if  they  can 
remember  any  national  advertise¬ 
ments.  You  will  discover  that  they 
will  recall  few  advertisements  of 
retail  stores,  but  that  they  will  re¬ 
member  several  ads  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This,  to  my  mind,  raises 
a  point  in  connection  with  our  ad¬ 
vertising  which  should  be  thought 
about. 

Creating  Demand 

Very  little  retail  advertising  is  de¬ 
signed  to  create  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Women’s  fash¬ 
ion  advertising  certainly  leads  the 
procession  in  the  retail  advertising 
field  when  it  comes  to  creating  a 
consumer  demand.  The  ever-chang¬ 
ing  panorama  of  women’s  clothes, 
in  itself,  forces  advertisers  to  pre¬ 
sent  merchandise  in  such  a  way  as 
to  whet  the  appetites  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Even  in  this  field,  however, 
we  find  too  often  a  tendency  to  run 
the  merchandise  quickly  to  the 
ground  and  abandon  all  other  ap¬ 
peals  except  the  price  appeal.  What 
has  retail  advertising  done  to  inter¬ 
est  the  public  in  style  trends  in 
furniture,  in  good  taste  in  fabrics, 
or  in  the  appreciation  of  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  men  in  their  personal 
appearance — all  things  that  tend  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  goods. 
Some  things  have  been  done  along 
these  lines,  of  course,  but  they  are 
quickly  lost  sight  of  when  one  re¬ 
members  the  enormous  space  and 
money  devoted  to  the  advertising  of 
the  most  advertised  single  word  in 
the  retail  vocabulary —  S-A-L-E-! 
Isn’t  it  an  indictment  of  all  of  us 
that  the  vast  majoritv  of  our  so- 
called  promotional  efforts  can  be 
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summed  up  in  this  one  word?  Many 
industries,  notably  the  automobile 
industry,  have  been  able  to  build  up 
tremendous  volumes  on  more  con¬ 
structive  appeal  than  this  one. 

Any  student  of  economics  or  any 
student  of  psychology  knows  that 
there  are  many  more  desires  and 
urges  in  the  make-up  of  all  human 
beings  than  the  desire  of  lieing 
penurious,  money-saving,  and  mis¬ 
erly.  Still,  the  largest  percentage 
of  all  advertising  is  directed  to  satis¬ 
fy  those  limited  urges.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  this  phase  of 
the  question  and  that  is,  we  are 
stupid.  Possibly  this  explains  why 
the  illicit  liquor  business  of  the 
United  States  in  1932  was  more 
than  half  the  volume  of  all  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  country. 

But,  in  attacking  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  problem  from  the  merchandis¬ 
er’s  standpoint,  you  have  to  start 
with  the  merchandise,  you  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  consider  the  assort¬ 
ment.  Too  many  of  us  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  when  a  customer  se¬ 
lects  and  buys  one  thing,  she  buys 
this  one  thing  from  an  assortment 
and,  lacking  the  assortment,  she  will 
very  often  not  buy.  But  she  will  go 
to  another  store  and,  from  a  larger 
assortment,  will  buy  the  same  thing 
that  she  saw  in  the  first  store.  Why 
does  she  act  that  way  ?  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  subject  for  psychologists,  but 
it  bears  very  much  on  our  problems 
because  we  are  interested  in  cus¬ 
tomer’s  behavior  regarding  mer¬ 
chandise. 

An  Adequate  Selection 

A  customer  likes  to  buy  in  the 
place  where  she  can  get  what  she 
considers  an  adequate  selection  of 
the  kind  of  item  in  which  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  interested  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  It  matters  not  to  her  if  the 
store  carries  a  hundred  thousand 
items  if  she  cannot  get  a  selection 
of  the  particular  thing  she  is  in  the 
market  for.  If  she  wants  to  get  a 
black  suede  afternoon  handbag  and 
she  has  her  mind  set  on  that,  she  is 
not  interested  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  calf  bags,  or  patent- 
leather  bags,  or  cloth  bags  of  vari¬ 
ous  makes  and  styles.  Nor  does  she 
care  whether,  four  floors  above,  the 
finest  furniture  department  in  the 
city  is  located.  Not  that  sometimes 
she  may  not  be  induced  to  shift  her 
choice  into  some  other  category  but, 
in  general,  she  will  go  from  store  to 
store  until  she  finds  on  assortment 
that  tells  her  that  this  is  the  place 
to  buy. 


Most  of  our  work  today  in  study¬ 
ing  merchandise  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  “unit.”  It  is  possible 
to  study  and  examine  the  “unit”  by 
means  of  merchandise  control  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  systems  of  stock¬ 
checking  and  counting.  Our  more 
progressive  stores  have  reached  a 
very  high  point  of  efficiency  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  “unit”  in  stock.  We  have 
also  gained  considerable  judgment 
on  the  “unit”  from  other  angles 
such  as  style,  utility  and  practi¬ 
cality.  But  there  is  one  phase  of 
merchandising  that,  to  date,  has  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  real  study  and  that 
is  the  selection  and  maintenance  of 
the  grouped  “unit.”  This  problem  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  requires 
much  more  study  and  brains  than 
the  handling  of  the  problems  that 
surround  the  “unit.” 

“Assortment  Engineering” 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  laws 
which  govern  the  composition  of  an 
assortment.  These  laws  have  not 
been  worked  out,  nor  have  I  seen 
any  attempt  at  a  study  leading  to 
literature  on  this  most  important 
subject.  I  am  going  to  coin  a  new 
phrase  in  this  business.  I  am  going 
to  call  what  I  have  just  been  de¬ 
scribing,  “Assortment  Engineering.” 
“Assortment  Engineering”  is  the 
study  and  practical  application  of 
the  laws  of  grouped  “units.”  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  it  is  knowing 
how  to  combine  merchandise  in  or¬ 
der  to  offer  the  proper  assortment 
to  the  public.  I  believe  that  mer¬ 
chandisers  should  concern  them¬ 
selves  more  with  “Assortment  En¬ 
gineering”  than  any  other  phase  of 
their  work.  I  believe  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  “Assortment  Engi¬ 
neering”  is  losing  more  business  for 
stores  at  the  present  time  than  any 
other  single  factor.  I  believe,  also, 
that  a  great  deal  of  poor  sales  pro- 
m.otion  or  poor  results  from  good 
sales  promotion  is  a  result  of  poor 
“Assortment  Engineering.”  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  advertise  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  department  if  the  customers 
cannot  find  the  proper  assortment  of 
merchandise  when  they  come  in 
answer  to  an  advertisement?  We  do 
know  this  about  retail  advertise¬ 
ments — ^they  are  designed  very 
largely  to  get  people  into  the  store 
or  the  department,  so  that  we  can 
sell  them  something.  If  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  interesting  enough  to 
make  people  come  into  the  store, 
we  do  not  care  whether  they  really 
buy  the  things  we  advertised, 
provided  they  buy  something. 


This  “something”  depends  on  the 
assortment  and  if  we  have  the  prop¬ 
er  assortment,  we  can  make  the  pro¬ 
motion  pay.  We  must  give  more 
study  to  this  subject  and  we  must 
be  successful  in  improving  this  sit¬ 
uation  during  this  next  year. 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  progress 
has  been  made?  The  reason  for 
this  lack  of  progress,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  the  retail  business  in  general 
has  failed  to  recognize  another  very 
vital  problem,  and  that  vital  prob¬ 
lem  is — personnel.  I  believe  people 
who  have  studied  this  problem  will 
agree  that  the  average  major  or 
minor  executive  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  a  person  of  very  real 
ability  or  of  good  training  and  that 
he  is,  all  too  often,  misplaced  in 
his  job.  We  know  too  little  about 
the  qualifications  that  a  person  needs 
for  merchandising,  although  we  do 
know  that  they  are  quite  different 
from  the  qualifications  for  an  oper¬ 
ating  job  or  for  an  advertising  job. 

We  have  'relegated  the  personnel 
problem  to  an  unimportant  position 
in  our  stores.  We  have  personnel 
directors  and  training  departments 
and,  in  many  cases,  very  excellent 
ones.  But  do  we  give  them  real  au¬ 
thority  to  initiate  and  build  good 
personnel?  In  all  but  a  very  few 
cases  their  influence  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  personnel  work  on  the  sales- 
force  and  clerical  staff.  The  hiring 
and  training  of  executives  is  gener¬ 
ally  done  in  a  haphazard  fashion  by 
people  who  are  not  fitted  for  this 
function  either  by  training  or  tem¬ 
perament.  I  have  seen  too  many 
buyers  and  merchandise  men  as  weM 
as  promotion  men  ride  roughshod 
over  personnel  departments  that  are 
improperly  backed  up,  to  believe 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  in 
that  way. 

Personnel  Policies 

The  personnel  job — that  is.  get¬ 
ting  really  good  people  and  organ¬ 
izing  them  to  do  the  sort  of  job  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do — has  not  been 
done  well  in  the  retail  field.  This  Is 
the  way  it  sometimes  works:  If  a 
buyer  in  a  department  is  changed, 
his  successor  is  generally  the  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  and.  if  the  assistant  buyer 
is  promoted,  then  the  head  of  stock 
takes  his  or  her  place.  The  reason 
this  is  done  is  that  the  assistant 
buyer  and  the  head  of  stock,  being 
in  the  department,  are  familiar  with 
its  problems  and  it  is  infinitely  easier 
to  push  them  along  than  it  is  to  take 
somebody  who  is  really  more  able 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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What  Can  Sales  Promotion  Do  to 
,  Help  Business  in  1933  ? 

(A  Sales  Promotion  Manager’s  Viewpoint) 

By  H.  F.  TWOMEY 

Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


IN  the  first  place,  sales  promotion 
can  help  business  in  1933  by  de¬ 
veloping  new  appeals.  I  do  not 
share  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
have  cried  that  price  appeal  is  dead. 
Since  the  beginning  of  time,  there 
has  been  a  large  segment  of  hum¬ 
anity  that  has  been  interested  in 
bargains  and  until  the  end  of  time 
there  will  still  exist  that  large  divi¬ 
sion  of  customers  who  will  be  in¬ 
terested.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  stress  of  conditions  which 
we  have  faced,  there  is  no  question 
that  price  appeal  has  become  loud 
and  blatant.  It  has  been  overdone. 

I  offer,  not  in  any  defense  of 
advertising,  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  remarkable  values  to  shout 
about.  There  has  been  reason  for 
some  of  the  shouting,  but  we  would 
be  remiss  if  we  did  not  realize  that 
if  one  tune  is  played  continuously, 
it  becomes  tedious  to  the  listener. 

Develop  Other  Appeals 

So  we  must  develop  to  a  larger 
degree  other  appeals  during  1933. 
The  President  of  this  Association 
has  sponsored  to  a  great  extent  the 
quality  appeal.  I  do  not  l)elieve 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  subject.  I  can  only  say  this 
in  passing:  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mere  insertion  of  the  word  “quali¬ 
ty”  in  the  advertising  of  good  stores 
and  poor  stores  alike  will  accom¬ 
plish  anything. 

I  believe  anybody  who  is 
thoroughly  cultured  has  no  need  of 
using  the  word  “culture”  in  every 
sentence.  Merchandise  that  is 
quality  merchandise  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  I  believe  in  our  advertising 
we  must  be  ingenious  enough  to 
get  over  that  thought  without  wav¬ 
ing  the  word  “quality”  in  the  face 
of  the  consumer,  which  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  in  any  store  can 
do,  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish. 

I  believe  the  fashion  appeal  must 
be  continued,  and  extended  to  all 


forms  of  merchandise.  The  factor 
of  newness  is  one  of  the  best  ap¬ 
peals  we  can  use.  We  have  not 
touched  the  possibilities  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  “new  idea,”  the  human  in¬ 
terest  in  new  things.  There  isn’t 
anybody  present  here  who  could  not 
mention  several  items  in  the  last 
sixty  days  which,  because  of  their 
uniqueness  and  unusual  character, 
have  stood  out  as  sales  leaders, 

I  know,  everyone  of  you  have  had 
the  same  experience  in  your  store 
that  we  have  had  in  ours,  because 
it  is  the  same  experience  that  runs 
through  the  gamut  of  retailing.  We 
must  play  upon  that  tune  to  a 
greater  extent.  We  must  be  ingeni¬ 
ous  in  finding  new  items,  in  present¬ 
ing  them,  in  whetting  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  appetite  of  consumers  to 
get  them  to  buy  merchandise  of 
unusual  character. 

Reducing  Sales  Promotion 
Expenses 

Second,  sales  promotion  must  re¬ 
duce  its  expenses  in  1933.  1  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Hoving  when  he 
says  advertising  has  been  placed  and 
thrown  willy-nillv  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Unquestionably  there  has 
been  waste  in  advertising,  just  as 
there  has  been  waste  in  every  other 
form  of  economic  life.  1  believe, 
however,  that  more  care  has  been 
taken  last  year  in  merchandising 
advertising  space  than  ever  before, 
but  I  do  say  this :  The  catch-phrase 
that  we  must  not  reduce  advertising 
expenses,  that  that  is  one  sacred  art 
of  the  business  which  must  remain 
away  from  the  chiseler — if  it  has 
not  already  fallen  under  the  spot¬ 
light.  it  will  in  this  coming  year. 

1  believe  sales  promotion  must 
take  its  proportionate  reduction  of 
expenses,  in  line  with  the  current 
volume  attainable  under  present 
conditions,  and  that  must  not  be 
accepted  as  an  alibi  for  less  effort 
or  less  intensive  effort.  We  must 
accept  it  as  a  challenge  to  do  a  better 
job,  to  develop  ingenuity,  construc¬ 


tive  thinking  and  effective  ideas  on 
sales  promotion.  We  have  to  do  it 
with  thq  Amount  of  money  that  will 
come  within  whatever  given  per¬ 
centage  of  total  publicity  cost  your 
store  can  best  afford  to  live  on. 

Third,  I  believe  sales  promotion 
during  1933  must  insist  on  inte¬ 
grity  in  its  advertising  messages. 
All  of  us  have  been  through^  such  an 
orgy  of  price  comparisions  which 
I  am  prepared  to  defend  in  a  great 
many  instances,  that  the  tendency 
toward  exaggeration  may  live  after 
such  remarkable  values  become  non¬ 
existent. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  has  sunk  to 
so  low  a  level  as  has  been  often 
described.  The  consumer  has  not 
lost  confidence  in  advertising,  al¬ 
though  she  has  had  chaotic  prob¬ 
lems  of  her  own  during  this  period, 
just  as  we  have,  and  perhaps  we 
are  too  emphatic  in  the  belief  that 
she  is  watching  each  line  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  detect  what  is  going  on. 

Integrity  in  Advertising 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe 
that  confidence  in  individual  stores 
has  been  weakened  and  will  be 
weakened  by  a  continuation  of  over¬ 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation. 
Sales  promotion  to  help  business  in 
1933  must  insist  upon  integrity  in 
all  advertising  messages. 

In  1933,  sales  promotion  must 
assist  in  at  least  attempting  to  raise 
the  average  sale.  Our  expenses  are 
based  on  dollars  and  year  after 
year  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  our  average  sale  has 
been  sinking.  It  behooves  us,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  we 
can  check  that  downward  decline. 

I  believe  sales  promotion  can  help 
in  the  following  ways:  Instead  of 
taking  the  price  lower  than  last  year, 
to  consider  promoting  the  same 
price  and  give  better  value ;  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibilities  of  featuring 
the  next  price  line  above  the  price 
line  we  usually  promote,  which  has 
been  done  successfully  in  many 
stores;  through  the  display  of  me¬ 
dium  and  better  price  lines  along¬ 
side  the  lower  price  lines. 

Frankly,  1  believe  that  in  1933 
the  merchandise  and  sales  promotion 
organizations,  just  as  they  are  sit¬ 
ting  together  this  morning,  must 
work  together  more  closely  in  fact 
than  in  word.  We  all  know  that 
there  should  be  such  community  of 
interest  that  no  selling  decision  is 
made  without  the  combined  judg- 
(Continucd  on  page  101) 
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What  Should  the  Merchandise 
Manager  and  Buyer  Know 
About  Advertising? 

By  SIDNEY  LIGHTSTONE 
Sales  Manager,  Ginibcl  brothers,  Fhiladclpliia,  Fa. 


1AM  not  going  to  tell  what  the 
merchandise  manager  should 
know  alK)ut  advertising.  I  am 
sini])ly  going  to  talk  on  what  he 
should  do  about  it  in  1933.  The  fact 
is  that  results  have  been  pretty  poor 
from  sales  promotion.  What  to  do 
alxjut  it  in  1933?  Certain  stores 
have  .set  a  policy  recognizing  these 
conditions.  In  1932  they  have 
printed  only  advertising  that  people 
in  conventions  have  agreed  upon  as 
l)eing  sound,  price  line  advertising, 
fashion  advertising,  advertising 
tending  to  advance  the  prestige  of 
a  store. 

Other  stores  have  been  flounder¬ 
ing,  fighting  for  volume  to  fill  these 
magnificant  post-war  edifices  that 
war  profits  built,  and,  feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  advertis¬ 
ing  money  to  fill  these  stores  and 
hold  volume.  I  think  1933  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  last  seven  years  have 
l)een  abnormal  periods  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  in  business. 

Income  Changes 

At  first,  we  had  incentives  to 
make  people  buy,  rising  incomes, 
easy  credit,  the  beautiful  bubble  of 
prosperity.  Beginning  with  1930 
we  had  incentives  of  falling  prices, 
large  de]X)sit  balances  in  the  custom¬ 
ers’  saving  accounts,  and  still  glow¬ 
ing  hopes  that  good  times  were 
around  the  corner. 

The  well-planned  promotion  of 
the  last  few  years,  (you  know 
what  I  mean)  the  big  store- wide 
effort,  the  once-in-six-months-sale, 
the  full-page  ad,  the  big  semi-an¬ 
nual  dress  sales  and  coat  sales  and 
house  dress  sales,  and  what-not.  in 
prosperous  times  produced  $25,000, 
$30,000  or  $40,000  the  first  day, 
and  everybody  was  happy.  But  soon 
the  $30,000  dropped  to  $20,000.  The 
next  year  it  dropped  to  $15,000.  It 
rained  that  year.  The  next  year  it 
dropped  to  $12,000.  We  didn’t  have 
the  right  color  assortments ;  the 
blues  sold  out  quickly.  In  1932  it 
went  down  to  $10,000,  $8,000, 
$4,000,  depending  upon  the  size  of 


the  store,  and  what  a  l)eautiful  lot 
of  markdowns  we  h.id  left!  Every 
time  there  was  a  conference  in  the 
following  three  months,  well,  the 
reason  such-and-such  dei)artment 
did  not  go  ahead  and  make  any 
money  is  that  they  were  choked  up 
with  the  goods  left  over  from  this 
sale  which  the  advertising  man 
would  not  follow  up. 

We  have  to  do  something  alx)ut 
those  stores  which  insist  on  feeding 
their  businesses  these  promotional 
doses  of  strychnine  and  adrenalin  to 
make  advertisements  meet  last  year’s 
figures.  Even  the  grand  old  racket 
of  house-dress  sales  with  the  full 
package  goods  on  consignment 
and  manufacturer-paid  newspaper 
spreads,  which  are  still  alive,  are 
.shortly  going  to  be  relegated  to 
museum  forms  of  merchandising. 

The  customer  of  1933  has  his  and 
her  belt  tightened  up.  She  is  fed 
up  with  emergency  sales,  fed  iqi  on 
adjectives  on  new  low  prices,  on 
“buy  now”  campaigns,  and  unless 
we  watch  ourselves,  she  is  going  to 
be  fed  up  very  quickly  on  quality 
campaigns.  She  is  fed  up  on  sur¬ 
prises.  There  is  nothing  exciting 
about  buying  merchandise  at  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  last  time  she 
bought  it. 

The  only  time  the  customer  is  go¬ 
ing  to  he  thrilled  by  the.se  sales,  by 
and  large  (of  course,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions)  is  when  she  buys  some¬ 
thing  for  $10.  and  three  months 
later  her  neighbor  buys  it  for  $12. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  results 
in  1933?  I  wrote  to  twenty  leading 
publicity  men  in  the  country  whom 
I  know  personally  and  asked  them 
the  question.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers : 

Advertise  What  the  Public  Wants 

One  said  to  advertise  what  the 
public  wants  and  at  prices  thev  want 
to  pay.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  be¬ 
fore?  Go  hack  to  Women’s  Wear 
of  ten  years  ago.  .\dvertise  what 
the  people  want  at  the  prices  they 
want  to  pay.  .Silly  to  talk  about 


that.  Silly  to  talk  about  a  lot  of 
things  we  talk  about  in  conventions. 
We  get  together  and  lay  down  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental,  clear-cut,  and 
well-thought-out  principles  of  how 
to  run  a  business,  and  do  nothing 
about  it.  For  three  weeks  later  or 
two  weeks  later,  the  advertising 
manager  is  called  on  by  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  or  buyer. 

“Here  is  a  beautiful  promotion. 
Bought  10,000  of  these.” 

The  advertising  man  says,  “Won’t 
pull.” 

Immediately  he  replies :  “How 
can  you  tell?  Are  you  God,  to  set 
yourself  up  as  a  judgment?  Why, 
Macy  sold  12,000  of  these  in  a  day. 
The  salesman  told  me.  What  a  fine 
wet  blanket  you  are.  Here  our  buy¬ 
er  makes  this  trip  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  comes  back  to  do  what 
Macy’s  have  done,  and  you  don’t 
appreciate  it.  You  are  not  cooper¬ 
ating.  You  are  a  chiseler.  Now, 
come  on.  Be  a  sport.  We  bought 
these  goods.  Back  me  up  and  let’s 
try  it.  I  know  it’s  g(K)(l,  and  you 
are  a  good  fellow.  Forget  all  our 
quarrels.  Come  one,  now,  Imck  me 
up.  Be  a  sport.” 

See?  What  is  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  man  going  to  do?  If  he  says, 
“No.  nothing  doing;  I  know  it  is 
wrong.”  There  is  a  meeting  in  the 
office  of  the  store  owner  the  next 
morning,  or  maybe  ten  minutes 
later.  The  store  owner  diplomatic¬ 
ally  draws  the  sales  promotion  man 
aside  and  says.  “I  know  you  are 
right  on  this  thing,  but  we  bought 
the  goods,  and  now  we  have  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it.”  Then  we  shoot  the 
works. 

That  is  what  I  mean.  We  have 
these  principles,  but  we  don’t  follow 
them  when  it  comes  to  an  issue. 
The  only  man  who  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  is  the  store  owner. 

News  In  Ads 

-Answer  number  2 :  “Print  noth¬ 
ing  but  news  in  your  ads,  news  of 
new  goods,  news  of  goods  that  fit 
today’s  customer  wants.” 

I  think  we  need  to  advertise  and 
promote  today,  goods  built  to  fit  the 
present  dollar,  the  1933  dollar.  We 
need  to  develop  advertising  in  our 
merchandise  instead  of  developing 
or  putting  our  merchandise  in  the 
paper.  What  do  I  mean?  We  need 
to  give  the  customer  in  our  staple 
lines  of  merchandise  something  that 
she  has  not  been  able  to  get  before 
at  that  price.  Of  course,  we  can 
cut  a  $3  article  to  $1.50.  Every-thing 
is  going  down.  We  can  cut  a  $3 
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article,  so-called,  to  $1,  but  the  value 
of  the  $3  article  of  three  years  ago 
at  a  dollar  today  is  not  there. 

Your  Complaint  Department  will 
show  you  what  I  mean.  If  your 
Complaint  Department  does  not  tell 
it,  go  out  and  talk  to  women  who 
have  bought  hosiery  in  your  sales, 
and  ask  them  what  they  think  of 
so-and-so  standard  brand  hosiery 
that  was  originally  $1.25  or  $1.50 
and  at  the  last  sale  was  42  cents  a 
pair.  Then  start  building  merchan¬ 
dise,  one  article  at  a  time,  one  unit 
at  a  time,  that  will  have  the  quality 
in  it  to  offset  the  bad  taste  she  has 
in  her  mouth  of  the  unsatisfactory 
goods  she  has  bought. 

Testing  Merchandise 

How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  constitutes  wearing  quality  in 
merchandise,  there  are  complete 
testing  laboratories  from  which  you 
can  obtain  the  information  of  the 
quality  values  of  your  merchandise. 

We  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of 
taking  “Babe”  Didrikson,  a  little 
girl  who  runs  pretty  fast,  around  the 
store.  We  showed  her  a  device 
which  had  been  developed  by  engi¬ 
neers  for  testing  the  wearing  quality 
of  the  heel  on  silk  hose. 

She  said,  “Isn’t  that  a  clever  idea? 

I  always  have  trouble  with  the  heels 
of  my  stockings,  particularly  recent¬ 
ly.  I  walk  a  lot  and  the  heels  wear 
out.” 

Instead  of  having  the  greatest 
sale  of  hosiery  at  62  cents  a  pair,  if 
you  could  tell  a  customer  that  here 
is  a  pair  of  hosiery  at  75  cents  a 
pair  that  you  know  by  actual  test 
will  wear  longer  at  the  heel  than  any 
hose  you  have  bought  in  the  last  six 
months  under  $1,  don’t  you  think 
the  customer  would  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  it?  Don’t  you  think 
that  mothers  would  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  boys’  suits  made  of 
fabrics  that  will  wear  longer? 

The  1933  dollar  demands  value 
and  here  is  one  example.  This  came, 
by  the  way,  from  a  store  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  testing  merchan¬ 
dise  : 

“Let  us  print  news  of  timely  mer¬ 
chandise  at  prices  that  people  want 
to  pay,  with  some  selling  point  in 
the  merchandise  that  customers  will 
appreciate.  For  example,  depart¬ 
ment  so-and-so  was  dead  as  the 
proverbial  doornail.  For  months  the 
merchandise  man  wept  and  tore  his 
hair  because  the  Publicity  Division 
was  not  giving  this  department 
enough  space.  Finally,  under  press¬ 


ure,  we  began  advertising  item  X 
as  the  best  item.  No  results.  Then 
we  advertised  a  campaign  of  lowest 
prices  in  history  for  item  Y.  No 
results.  Then  we  advertised  special 
sales  of  discontinued  styles.  A  little 
flare-up  and  then  back  in  the  rut. 
Then  one  day  along  came  the  new 
triple-tnread  item  number  A  which 
v/as  planned  to  outlast  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  merchandise  of  the  type  that 
had  been  sold  at  low'  prices.  .\  small 
ad  was  used.  No  fuss  or  excite¬ 
ment.  The  department’s  sales 
showed  an  immediate  response. 
With  small-space,  follow-up  adver¬ 
tising,  the  department  sales  started 
going  ahead  of  last  year’s  figures.” 

You  know  what  happened.  He 
gave  the  customer  something  that 
answered  a  need.  She  wanted  triple 
thread.  It  gave  her  an  idea  of  more 
service.  Simple ! 

Answer  number  3 :  “Don’t  ad¬ 
vertise  buyers’  mistakes.” 

Answer  number  4 :  “Advertise 
only  merchandise  that  will  sell  at  a 
profit.”  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
that  argument.  I  pass  it  on  to  you 
whether  you  and  your  stores  will 
make  money  selling  l)ait.  What  shall 
it  profit  a  merchant  to  sell  at  a  loss 
— cigarettes,  Kotex,  Mohawk  sheets, 
O.N.T.  cotton,  and  all  the  old 
standbys  ? 

What  else  is  the  buyer  going  to 
do  about  advertising  in  1933?  Some 
store  owners  still  have  an  idea  that 
advertising  can  populate  the  store 
the  next  day.  There  is  a  fourteen- 
story  plant  that  costs  $7,000,000. 
The  expenses  have  gone  up,  and  the 
store  has  to  be  filled  with  customers. 
The  advertising  has  to  attract  them. 

Consignment  Buying 

Advertising  in  1932  has  proven 
that  that  way  of  thinking  is  “all 
wet.”  In  1933  it  is  going  to  l)e 
wetter. 

Here  are  three  little  cartoons 
which  show  the  mental  attitude  of 
buyers  and  customers  in  the  year 
1932 — not  1933.  A  high,  pressure 
salesman  comes  to  the  buyer  and 

says,  “ - ’s  sold  4,000  in  a  day  at 

$19.94.  - ’s  sold  them  at  cost. 

We  are  making  them  cheaper,  and 
you  can  sell  them  at  $16.94.”  The 
buyer  is  scared  to  death  and  does 
not  want  to  buy  4,000  of  anything. 
He  says,  “Can  I  buy  on  consign¬ 
ment  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  but  he  gets  them 
on  consignment,  and  thereby  perjiet- 
uates  one  of  the  most  vicious  prac¬ 
tices  of  1932  and  1933.  So  the 
buyer  says  to  the  advertising  man. 


“Great  buy.  I  have  $25  coats  for 

$18.98.  - ’s  sold  10,000  for 

$19.94,”  and  the  advertising  man 
w'ho  has  been  bitten  says,  “Oh, 
yeah  ?” 

Then  it  goes  into  the  full-page  ad. 
'i'he  salesgirl  shows  the  coat  to  the 
customer  who  is  hard-boiled  and 
uses  a  very  common  expression.  I 
do  not  know  where  it  originated,  but 
she  says,  “I’ll  take  vanilla.” 

That  is  no  joke.  That  is  a  factor 
in  the  public  mind  that  we  have  to 
counteract.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  We  have  to  put  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  merchandise  that 
will  promise  fulfillment  of  consumer 
satisfaction  on  the  very  counter 
where  goods  of  last  year  have  pro¬ 
vided  disappointment. 

Plans  for  1933 

What  is  the  store  owner  going  to 
do  about  sales  promotion  this  year? 
First,  if  he  is  smart  he  is  going  to 
lay  down  a  clear-cut  advertising 
policy  that  today’s  expenditure  and 
effort  must  be  on  the  premise  that 
these  are  normal  conditions,  not 
emergency  conditions.  For  1934  he 
will  lay  out  another  plan,  but  for 
1933  conditions  are  normal,  and 
plans  must  be  built  on  a  current 
rather  than  an  emergency  basis. 

If  I  were  a  store  owner,  I  would 
recognize  the  tremendous  waste  that 
present-day  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  entails  and  I  would  cut 
my  advertising  appropriation  for 
1933,  except  for  those  few  stores 
that  are  in  black  ink,  I  would  cut 
my  1933  appropriation  one-half. 
This  is  purely  a  personal  opinion  in 
which  I  am  sure  not  many  will 
agree.  Immediately  many  would 
say,  “My  G(xl,  you  can’t  cover  the 
store ;  you  can’t  present  all  these 
departments.” 

It  means  that  on  some  days  we 
would  have  only  a  half  or  a  quarter 
page  of  advertising  instead  of  multi¬ 
pages.  Well,  what  about  it?  When 
the  time  comes  that  advertising 
starts  to  produce,  when  the  time 
comes  that  none  of  your  ads  are 
wasteful,  you  can  double  the  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Secondly,  if  I  were  a  store  owner, 
I  would  set  a  policy  to  clearly  define 
the  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  go 
into  the  advertising.  I  would  put  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  “prove-it-yourself” 
basis.  I  would  insist  on  keeping 
careful,  accurate  sales  records  of 
every  ad. 

I  would  insist  on  1933  promotions 
of  staple  merchandise  having  some- 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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What  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
ShouldKnow  About  Merchandising 

By  JAMES  GOOLD 

Director  of  Publicity  and  Promotion,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York 


A  SALES  promotion  manager  of 
broad  vision  can  be  a  vital  force 
in  many  phases  of  the  business 
Uyond  the  limited  realm  of  public¬ 
ity.  Advertising  accounts  for  but  a 
small  and  constantly  diminishing 
part  of  the  total  sales.  The  sales 
promotion  manager  who  is  alert  to 
his  responsibilities  is  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  store’s  entire  selling 
job  in  its  broadest  aspect  as  with  the 
small  fraction  directly  attributable 
to  advertising.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  the  regular 
stocks ;  their  completeness,  their 
freshness,  their  style-rightness. 
Since  he  cannot  entice  as  many  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  store  as  he  once 
could,  he  should  l)estir  himself  to 
see  that  fewer  of  them  leave  the 
store  unsatisfied. 

Customers  Footloose 

Most  of  us  are  fighting  to  drag 
our  competitors’  trade  away,  the 
while  we  permit  our  own  customers 
to  slip  out  of  our  hands.  There  has 
probably  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  retailing  when  customers 
were  as  footloose  and  unattached  as 
they  are  today.  W'hat  do  we  gain 
by  swapping  customers?  Nothing  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  we  merely 
increase  our  cost  of  doing  business 
without  adding  one  mite  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  sales.  How  much  more  in¬ 
telligent  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  our 
friends  than  to  spend  all  of  our  en¬ 
ergies  luring  strangers  to  our  doors. 
Let  us  stop  and  take  stock  of  our¬ 
selves.  A  campaign  of  honest  in¬ 
trospection  would  do  a  world  of 
good,  and  the  sales  promotion  man 
should  be  the  one  to  conduct  it. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one 
of  our  national  traits  is  a  tendency 
to  rush  to  extremes.  We  passed 
abruptly  from  the  greatest  exulta¬ 
tion  the  modern  world  has  ever 
known  to  the  deepest  depression  our 
era  has  yet  experienced.  Our  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  offer  a  close 
parallel.  A  few  years  ago,  every 
store  was  grasping  after  all  classes 
of  trade.  Wherever  a  head  showed, 
we  hit  it.  No  matter  what  the  type 
or  grade  of  store,  it  reached  out  for 
a  slice  of  other  grades  of  trade. 


Every  store  tried  to  do  a  high  grade, 
medium  grade  and  cheap  business. 

Now  we  have  gone  to  the  oppos¬ 
ite  extreme.  You  would  think  we 
would  have  learned  the  mistake  of 
stepping  out  of  our  character,  and 
that  we  would  know  enough  now  to 
cherish  our  identities  and  to  strive 
to  give  some  tangible  value  to  our 
over-capitalized  good-will  figures. 
But  no!  We  have  not  been  content 
to  abandon  our  affections;  we  have 
compromised  our  true  character.  We 
refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  any 
medium  and  better  grade  business. 
We  plunge  lower  and  lower  in  the 
quality  scale  and  glory  in  our  de¬ 
basement.  We  are  a  pack  of  dogs 
wildly  fighting  for  the  same  poor 
bone,  clashing  our  spoons  in  the 
same  dish  of  thin  porridge,  all 
stalking  the  same  poor  poverty- 
ridden  customer.  We  are  all  suffo¬ 
cating  in  the  basement,  while  the 
upstairs  customer  wanders  bewild¬ 
ered  through  neglected  aisles  look¬ 
ing  vainly  for  a  vanishing  culture, 
and  finally  descends  to  the  basement 
for  companionship. 

Merchants  and  merchandise  men 
have  lost  their  perspective.  They 
have  turned  astigmatic,  and  the 
sales  promotion  man  should  be 
merchandise  man  enough  to  guide 
them  safely  through  traffic. 

Balance  Required 

The  function  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  man  is  capable  of  infinite  devel¬ 
opment.  if  the  sales  promotion  man 
is  capable  of  it.  He  should  be  a  spur 
to  the  merchandise  man  when  the 
latter  lags,  and  a  restraint  upon 
him  when  he  goes  haywire.  Bal¬ 
ance  (which  is  another  term  for 
wisdom)  is  the  philospher’s  stone  of 
living  and  the  bedrock  of  success  in 
business.  That  is  why  the  word  is 
enshrined  in  such  venerable  concepts 
as  the  “balance  sheet”  and  “your 
balance  in  the  bank.” 

Balanced  judgment  is  very  rare. 
It  is  a  product  of  broad  vision,  and 
broad  vision  presupposes  wide 
knowledge.  Sales  promotion  men 
do  not  always  possess  it.  Frequently 
they  are  advertising  men  recruited 
from  the  writing  fraternity,  with 


little  knowledge  of  or  even  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  business  world.  Such 
recruits  are  usually  neither  business 
men  nor  literary  men.  They  are  un¬ 
easy  merchants  and  unhappy  au¬ 
thors.  They  are  a  bit  cynicM  of  the 
trading  world  into  which  they  have 
been  thrust,  and  tragically  envious 
of  the  literary  world  they  have 
missed.  A  combination  of  business 
acumen  with  the  literary  faculty  is 
rare,  and  that  is  why  good  adver¬ 
tising  is  so  rare. 

The  best  possible  training  for  an 
advertising  man  is  to  dip  him  into 
a  strong  solution  of  hydrochloric 
merchandising  and  leave  him  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  bath  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Let  him  share  the  buyer’s 
struggles,  worries  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  It  is  amazing  how  it  would 
change  many  of  his  views.  It  would 
shock  him  to  see  his  own  office 
through  impersonal,  critical  eyes,  to 
realize  how  almost  alien  to  the  rest 
of  the  store  it  seems. 

Merchandising  at  the  Front 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
merchandising  division  of  the  store 
as  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  m 
the  first  line  trenches,  with  manage¬ 
ment,  advertising,  control  and  all 
other  elements  of  store  adminis¬ 
tration  supporting  it  from  the  rear, 
and  to  me  it  is  deplorable  that  fre¬ 
quently  there  is  no  greater  sympathy 
between  the  two  than  between  over¬ 
seas  troops  and  the  commissary 
back  home. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  past  ten  years  when  buyers  and 
merchandise  men  were  more  ready 
— eager,  in  fact, — to  seek  out  and 
accept  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
the  sales  promotion  man,  provided 
he  speaks  their  own  language  and 
strives  earnestly  to  help  them  rather 
than  preach  and  scold  at  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  buyers 
have  pulled  all  the  tricks  they  know 
out  of  their  bag,  and  have  found 
them  ineffective.  They  are  keen  for 
help  and  suggestion,  but  can  you 
blame  them  if  they  resent  it  when 
it  seems  to  come  in  the  shape  of 
uninformed  meddling? 

The  isolation  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  finds  himself  in 
most  stores  is  not  always  his  fault. 
It  is  most  often  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  merchandise  men  to  take  him 
and  his  staff  into  their  confidence  in 
the  course  of  planning  promotions. 
Too  often  the  merchandise  division 
carries  its  projects  to  completion 
without  consultation  with  the  sales 
promotion  man,  and  brings  him  a 
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finished  program  which  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  whether  he 
really  approves  it  or  not,  and  ex¬ 
pects  him  to  spurt  forth  a  manufac¬ 
tured  enthusiasm  or  be  branded  as 
a  cynical  crab. 

If  the  sales  promotion  man  were 
called  into  a  merchandise  operation 
before  it  is  irretrievably  closed,  his 
counsel  might  help  the  store  avoid 
many  mistakes ;  and,  once  a  program 
had  been  agreed  upon,  he  could  not 
avoid  a  vivid  sense  of  personal  par¬ 
ticipation  and  responsibility. 

Too  often  merchandise  men  and 
advertising  men  seem  to  regard  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  of  an 
abyss.  Nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
fortunate,  or  more  costly  to  an  or¬ 
ganization.  I  don’t  intend  to  make 
a  platitudinous  plea  for  fraternal 
cooperation.  Frank  and  honest  dis¬ 
agreement  and  reciprocal  criticism 
are  not  only  wholesome,  but  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  a  business.  Each  has 
a  job  to  do,  but  basically,  Ixjth  are 
working  toward  a  common  goal,  and 
sympathetic  understanding  should 
color  their  conferences  no  matter 
how  sharp  their  disagreement. 

Much  time  is  wasted  discussing 
the  relative  importance  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  divisions 
in  a  business.  Organization  charts 
have  little  bearing  on  the  issue. 
Everything  depends  upon  two  fac¬ 
tors  : 

(1)  The  type  of  store 

(2)  The  ability  of  the  individual 

In  the  bargain  type  of  store, 
which  relies  upon  continuous  price 
appeal,  the  advertising  is  inevitably 
dominated  and  directed  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division.  Neither  division 
is  required  to  apply  a  great  deal  of 
constructive  imagination  or  invent¬ 
iveness  to  its  problems,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  has  little  more  to  do 
than  to  report,  as  rapidly  and  as 
economically  as  |X)ssible,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  procession  of  bargain  val¬ 
ues.  On  the  other  hand,  in  stores 
that  aspire  to  fashion  distinction 
and  quality  eminence,  the  pace  is 
generally  set  by  the  advertising  di¬ 
vision,  which  often  has  a  powerful 
directing  influence  over  the  mer- 
chamlising  division.  This  is  quite 
common  in  leading  specialty  style 
houses,  where  publicity  heads  have 
attained  to  posts  of  exceptional  au¬ 
thority. 

A  more  even  balance  between  the 
merchandise  and  advertising  divis¬ 
ions  is  desirable  in  the  average  store, 
which  aims  to  reach  the  great  and, 
what  I  regard  as  the  most  profitable. 


middle  class  of  trade.  In  such  cases 
the  relation  between  the  two  divis¬ 
ions  becomes  a  problem  of  extreme¬ 
ly  delicate  adjustment.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  the  relationship  must  rest 
upon  a  reciprocal  feeling  on  the  part 
of  both  that  each  can  discuss  the 
other’s  problem  intelligently.  And 
this  is  possible  only  if  both  have 
shared  the  same  experiences  and 
struggled  with  the  same  problems. 
Now  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
all  of  the  merchandise  men  and 
buyers  to  undergo  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  advertising  department,  and 
so  I  believe  the  most  feasible  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  let  the  advertising  men 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  division. 

Both  Responsible 

Both  the  merchandise  man  and 
the  advertising  man  share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  promotion.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  promotions  originate  with 
the  merchandise  man  or  buyer.  The 
more  closely  attuned  the  minds  of 
merchandise  man  and  advertising 
man,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
a  clear,  effective,  successful  develop¬ 
ment  and  presentation  of  the  idea. 
To  achieve  this  the  advertising  man 
must  have  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  merchandi.se  problem,  but 
the  merchandise  man  must  also  have 
a  comprehension  of  advertising.  A 
merchandise  man  or  buyer  who 
makes  a  purchase  or  plans  a  sale 
without  a  mental  picture  of  what  his 
advertisement  should  look  like,  is 
licked  before  he  starts.  He  will  be 
unable  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of 
his  program  to  the  advertising  man. 
and  the  latter  will  find  it  impossible 
to  give  a  clear,  convincing  story  to 
the  public. 

A  well-planned  promotion  is  sel¬ 
dom  an  accident.  It  is  a  course  of 
action  arrived  at  after  a  careful 
weighing  of  probabilities,  ba.sed 
upon  the  study  of  customers’  pref¬ 
erences,  competitors’  activities  and 
market  developments.  As  in  any 
competitive  activity,  timeliness  is  an 
element  of  utmost  importance. 
There  is  the  right  and  the  wrong 
moment  for  every  promotion. 

Successful  promoters  sometimes 
think  they  sense  the  right  moment 
instinctively.  Actually  they  choose 
it  as  a  result  of  effortless  thought 
which  follows  its  rational  course  in 
their  minds,  even  if  they  themselves 
do  not  recognize  its  processes.  Good 
promoters  are  so  constantly  and 
thoroughly  immersed  in  the  waters 
of  their  business  that  they  have  be¬ 


come  a  part  of  the  stream,  sensitive 
to  every  changing  current  and  vary¬ 
ing  temperature. 

Do  tho  readers  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing  believe  you  understand  them? 
Do  they  feel  that  you  are  with 
them,  not  “agin”  them?  Well,  do 
you  really  understand  them?  What 
do  you  know  of  their  problems? 
Have  you  really  studied  their  needs? 
Are  you  one  of  them?  Do  you  live 
their  life?  Do  you  go  where  they 
go?  Do  you  attend  their  luncheons, 
their  teas,  their  bridge  games,  their 
dances?  Do  you  visit  their  clubs? 
Do  you  enter  their  homes?  Do  you 
summer  and  winter  where  they  take 
their  vacations?  If  not,  how  can 
you  know  what  they  want,  what 
they  need?  Do  you  have  to  read 
magazines  and  fashion  reports  to 
find  out?  Or  do  you  rely  on  the 
manufacturers  who  know  infinitely 
less  about  your  customers  than  do 
you?  These  are  questions  it  might 
divert  merchandi.se  men  as  well  as 
advertising  men  to  try  to  answer. 

Do  you  know  why  your  promo¬ 
tions  of  better  grade  merchandise 
are  usually  such  dismal  failures? 
Because  our  merchandise  men  know 
too  little  about  the  use  of  words, 
and  our  advertising  people  know  too 
little  about  the  merits  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Somewhere  at  the  botton  of 
that  chasm  which  divides  the  two. 
lies  the  wreckage  of  countless  pro¬ 
motions  of  better  grade  merchan¬ 
dise  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
reasons  for  the  discouragement  of 
the  craft. 

Creative  Effort 

Hundreds  of  designers,  chemists, 
machinists  and  engineers,  thousands 
of  craftsmen  and  artisans  daily  pour 
their  best  thought  and  effort  into  the 
improvement  of  their  products,  the 
beautification  of  life,  the  invention 
and  development  of  new  devices  to 
increase  the  comfort  and  enhance 
the  joy  of  living.  But  because  the 
merchandise  man  can’t  express  it 
and  the  advertising  man  doesn’t  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  store  of  better  mer¬ 
chandise  remains  a  profound  secret 
to  the  public. 

Oh,  yes,  a  masterful  job  of  ad¬ 
vertising  co])y  is  done  on  radios  and 
refrigerators  and  washing  machines 
and  all  the  other  spectacular  and 
un])rofitable  mechanical  inventions 
which  are  growing  to  Frankenstein 
proportions  in  many  stores.  But 
how  much  brain  power  has  been 
devoted  to  telling  the  story  of  bet¬ 
ter  fabrics,  better  garments,  better 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Aggregating  Express  Shipments 

Large  Yearly  Savings  in  Inbound  Transportation  Costs  Will  Be 
Effected  by  Member  Stores  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coininission  Approves  Proposed  Revision  of  Rule  11 

By  LEONARD  F.  xMONGEON 

Traffic  Mamtger,  N.R.D.G.A. 


IT  is  estiniatccl  tliat  huuclreds  oi 
thuusancls  of  dollars  will  be 
savetl  yearly  by  members  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approves  a  proposed  revision  of 
Rule  11  which  was  published  by  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  m  Supple¬ 
ment  10  to  the  Uthcial  Express 
Classilication  31.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  suspendetl 
tins  supplement  and  set  January  5, 
1933,  as  tlie  date  tor  the  liearmg  at 
llieir  omces  m  VV  aslungton,  D.  C. 

iue  proposed  revision  would  re¬ 
sult  m  a  saving  ni  muouiiu  trans- 
poriation  costs  tor  our  memtiers, 
parucuiariy  those  tliat  loiiovv  tlie 
practice  ot  consohuaiiiig  express 
siiipmuils  trom  i.\ew  lorx  city. 
I’or  Liiese  stores,  tiie  procedure  at 
present  IS  to  direct  tiieir  maiiuiac- 
lurers  to  deliver  siiipmeiits  under  a 
given  vveiglit  to  tlie  premises  ot 
eitner  their  Aew  iork  oince  or  so- 
caiied  "packing  companies.”  The 
xNew  iork  omces  or  packing  com¬ 
panies  receive  tlie  packages  trom 
tlie  manutacturers  and  forward 
them  as  one  daily  express  shipment 
to  the  store.  The  packing  compatiies 
or  New  York  ottices,  as  the  case 
may  be,  charge  anywhere  from  5 
to  10  cents  per  package  for  their 
services. 

The  proposed  revision  of  Rule 
11  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  to  take 
shipments  directly  from  manufac¬ 
turer’s  plant,  and,  upon  arrival  at 
destination,  the  weights  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  each  shipping  point 
would  be  aggregated  and  charged 
on  the  basis  of  total  weight,  which 
would  bring  about  the  same  result 
as  the  present  consolidation  proced¬ 
ure.  Hence  there  would  be  no 
further  advantage  in  consolidating 
shipments  for  Railway  Express 


.Agency  if  the  promised  revision  is 
finally  approved. 

Stores  following  the  practice  of 
consolidating  their  New  York  City 
shipments  would  save  the  per  pack¬ 
age  consolidating  charge,  which 
totals  as  much  as  $6,000  per  year 
f(jr  some  stores ;  also  direct  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  manufacturer’s  plant 
w(juld  sjieed  up  the  movement  of 
express  shipments.  Some  saving 
would  also  be  brought  aI)out  on 
express  shipments  from  other  im¬ 
portant  buying  centers  such  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  a  few  otlier 
large  cities  where  a  store  is  apt  to 
have  more  than  the  one  small  ex¬ 
press  shipment  coming  forward  to 
tliem  each  day. 

The  following  example  clearly 
illustrates  the  charges  that  accrue 
under  the  present  rule  and  those 
that  would  accrue  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision; 

A  five  pound  shipment 
directly  from  a  manufacturer’s 
plant  to  a  store  in  Chicago  hy 
express  costs  52  cents. 

If  this  shipment  moves 
through  a  packing  company, 
and  assuming  an  eight  cent  per 
package  consolidation  charge, 
the  landed  cost  to  the  store  is 
27  cents. 

Under  the  proposed  revision, 
this  shipment  would  cost  the 
store  19  cents. 

Immetliately  upon  hearing  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiss¬ 
ion  had  susi)ended  the  proposed  rule, 
the  office  of  the  Traffic  Croup  com¬ 
menced  gathering  data  to  present 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  at  the  hearing  which  com¬ 
menced  on  January  5th.  The  hear¬ 
ing  lasted  for  a  week  and  during  the 
entire  time  J.  E.  Griffith,  Chairman 
of  the  Traffic  Group  and  the  writer 
were  present. 


Within  the  confines  of  this  article 
it  is  not  practicable  to  describe  in 
detail  the  various  testimony  intro¬ 
duced  by  witnesses.  The  retailer 
witnesses  introduced  comprehensive 
testimony  on  various  points  in¬ 
volved,  and  made  a  very  credible 
showing.  Needless  to  say,  they  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
l)osed  revision.  They  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  E.  M.  Sostman,  General  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  May  Departmept 
Stores;  Frank  Rich,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  J.  C.  Penney  &  Company, 
also  testifying  for  the  Chain  Store 
Traffic  League;  A.  T.  White,  Traffic 
Manager  of  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  California,  also  testify¬ 
ing  for  the  Western  Traffic  Confer¬ 
ence;  J.  J.  Doran,  Controller  of 
Davison-Paxon  Company,  .Atlanta, 
Georgia,  also  testifying  for  the  .At¬ 
lanta  merchants ;  and  Leonard  F. 
Mongeon,  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associ¬ 
ation. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  re¬ 
tailer,  manufacturer,  or  for  that 
matter,  any  receiver  or  shipper  tes¬ 
tified  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
revision. 

The  Southeastern  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  the  National  New  York  Pack¬ 
ing  &  Shipping  Company  and  the 
United  States  Packing  &  Shipping 
Company  are  the  three  principal 
companies  who  petitioned  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  proposed  rule,  anti  at  this 
hearing  their  witnesses  testified  in 
opiX)sition  to  the  proix)sed  revision. 

Your  Association  is  preparing  a 
brief  for  this  case  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  by  February 
20th. 

A  hearing  for  oral  argument  is 
set  for  March  3rd,  at  the  offices  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiss¬ 
ion,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  which 
time  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  pre.sent  to  render 
whatever  aid  and  assistance  is  pos¬ 
sible,  in  bringing  the  case  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination.  A^our  Associ¬ 
ation  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  bring  about  this  saving  in 
transportation  costs  for  you. 
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Personnel  Group  Plans 


Statement  of  the  Chairman 


By  BESS  BLOODWORTH 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel, 
The  Nanun  Store,  Brooklyn,  N. 


I 


The  year  1933  offers  a  real  challenge  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Never  before  in  business  history  has 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  been  so  important  as  it 
is  today.  No  longer  can  any  store  ride  to  glory  on  the 
rising  tide  of  prosjierity.  The  microscopic  attention 
that  must  be  given  to  individual  prcxluction,  if  a  store 
is  to  prosper,  makes  it  imperative  that  the  Personnel 
Division  of  every  store  takes  the  responsibility  for  fur¬ 
nishing  and  developing  a  personnel  that  will  meet  the 
sharp  requirements  of  current  business. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Directors  of  the  Personnel 
Group  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Personnel  and 
Management  Divisions  of  the  member  stores  and  also 
to  the  Merchandise  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions. 


After  all,  each  division  in  the  store  is  there  hut  for  one 
ultimate  purpose  and  that  is  to  sell  merchandise  and 
to  sell  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  results  in  permanent 
customers.  In  order  to  do  that —  well —  it  takes  people 
and  people — blondes  and  brunettes — young  and  more 
mature — ^alert  and  stolid — emotional  and  phlegmatic — 
and  these  people  are  the  si^ecific  problem  of  the  i'er- 
sonnel  Division. 

Several  studies  are  now'  under  way  and  several  sche¬ 
duled  to  be  completed  during  this  year  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  our  modern  problems.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Personnel  Group,  I  ask  for  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  other  groups  in  the  Association  and  of  all  the 
member  stores.  We  shall  l)e  delighted  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  needed  studies  and  we  offer  our  services 
in  any  and  all  cooperative  efforts. 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Chairman 

♦BESS  BLOODWORTH 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

♦OTHO  J.  HICKS 
Hahne  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

*.\GNES  S.  CRONIN 
Gimbel  Brothers 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLOTTE  KERR 
Luckey,  Platt  &  Company 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


*Execulwe  Committee 


Chairman  Emeritus 
♦LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

GORDON  GRANT 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

WILLIAM  H.  ROPER 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HARRY  HOGAN 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

ANNE  HAYNES 
D.  H.  Holmes  Company 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
♦LAURA  V.  HARTER 
Bloomingdale’s,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  W.  MILLER 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Boston.  Mass. 

ELEANOR  O’BRIEN 
Neusteter’s 
Denver,  Colo. 

MAE  CARVELL 
Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


The  Psychology  of  Selling  the  Real 
Basis  For  Distribution  of 
Quality  Merchandise 

By  BETSY  ARNOLD  CAMPBELL 

Director  of  Training, 

'The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

.Address  before  the  Personnel  Group  Session,  T^eenty-Second 
.Annual  Coin'ention,  January  18,  1933 


AS  a  result  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association 
convention  last  year  fifteen 
highlights  were  summarized  as  the 
fundamentally  important  things  of 
tliat  convention. 

I  wish  to  recall  four  of  those 
fifteen.  They  are: 

1.  “We  must  heighten  the  morale 
of  our  personnel.” 

Have  we?  Whether  we  have  or 
have  not,  I  am  sure  that  Ordway 
Tead’s  talk  to  the  Personnel 
Group  will  help  us  do  this. 

2.  “We  need  the  right  merchandise 
emphasized.” 

Have  we  trained  our  people  so 
they  know  rvhat  the  rii/hl  mer¬ 
chandise  is  and  more,  have  we 
taught  them  how  to  make  it  ade¬ 
quately  important,  and  just  how 
to  emphasize  it? 

3.  They  called  “Training  the  Basic 
Factor  in  Business.” 

Were  those  mere  words?  Have 
we  helped  to  make  it  prove  itself 
in  this  devastating  year? 

4.  “Buyers’  training  has  been  neg¬ 
lected.” 

Is  that  challenge  still  true?  I  can 
answer  only  for  our  own  organ¬ 
ization.  in  which  we  have  given 
to  our  buyers  and  other '  head 
executives,  such  courses  as : 

a.  Executive  Training  class  of 
45  to  50  hours,  for  the  last  14 
years. 

b.  Textiles — 24  hours  for  the 
last  12  years. 

c.  Psychology  of  Leadershin — 20 
hours,  given  for  the  last  3 
years. 

d.  Psychology  of  Salesmanship 
— 22  to  24  hours,  given  for 
the  last  2  years.  This  class 
was  offered  originally  only  to 
Buyers  and  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers.  In  the  fall  of  1931—54 
Buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  applied  for  and  took  this 
course. 

In  the  spring  of  1932 — 56  more 
buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  applied  for  and  took  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1932 — 54  buyers 
and  advanced  salespeople  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  took  it. 

This  last  class  read  an  average  of 
two  and  one-half  books  per  person, 


during  the  jKiriod  the  class  was  in 
progress,  and  in  all  the  classes  we 
have  had  an  almost  100  per  cent 
attendance. 

Permit  me  to  urge  whatever 
l)eople  conduct  classes  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  their  class  “is  just 
another  class”  in  their  day’s  rou¬ 
tine  or  whether  they  themselves  get 
a  real  “kick”  out  of  it.  Then  study 
carefully  the  number  of  people  on 
the  last,  as  well  as  on  the  first  day, 
that  class  reports  and  likewise  the 
promptness  and  regularity  of  their 
attendance.  All  of  these  are  car¬ 
dinal  factors  to  tell  us  how  interest¬ 
ing  or  how  stupid  our  instruction 
is,  measured  by  their  yardstick,  con¬ 
tinued  interest. 

Most  Helpful  Material 

Incidentally,  after  your  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers  have, 
themselves,  had  a  salesmanship  class 
tl'.at  they  consider  was  worth  their 
time,  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  fill 
all  subsequent  salesmanship  classes 
offered.  Finally,  have  the  courage 
to  learn,  from  your  class  individu¬ 
ally,  what  things  they  found  most 
helpful,  and  what  not  practical. 
This  helps  you  in  revision  of  your 
course  so  you  can  best  meet  their 
needs. 

Have  we  had  the  courage  to  work 
for  our  business  recovery  by  actu¬ 
ally  knowing  what  our  jjeople  are 
saying  and  doing  to  our  customers? 
Be  they  floor  managers,  salespeople, 
information  desk  folks,  or  even  a 
Santa  Claus.  Did  your  Santa  Claus 
make  impossible  promises  to  the 
eager  children  of  anxious  parents, 
so  that  he  destroyed  not  only  the 
faith  in  your  store,  but  in  your 
store’s  Santa  Claus? 

What  kind  of  salesmanship  do 
you  bump  into  in  your  own  store? 
(I  use  that  word  “bump”  advised¬ 
ly)  for  many  sales  just  go  along 
that  way,  if  at  all,  and  are  utterly 


lacking  in  selling  technique  and  all 
the  finer,  more  subtle  little  nice¬ 
ties  that  can  and  should  make  shop¬ 
ping  in  our  stores  enjoyable.  How 
do  our  salespeople  present  our  mer¬ 
chandise  story,  or  the  policies  of 
our  organizations?  Are  they  build¬ 
ing  or  even  maintaining  good-will 
for  our  stores? 

Have  we  given  them  concrete 
facts  or  interesting  data  to  present, 
or  shown  them  how  to  present 
these?  Or  are  we  relying  on  their 
individual  initiative  and  ingenuity 
to  do  things  correctly  and  in  the 
best  way?  Are  we  giving  uniform¬ 
ly  fine  service  in  all  our  depart¬ 
ments?  Some  can  do  the  thing  ex¬ 
pected,  others  can’t  (by  them¬ 
selves).  Isn’t  that  why  some  sell 
well  and  others  do  not  ?  But  haven’t 
our  customers  a  right  to  expect  a 
uniformity  of  intelligence  through¬ 
out  any  single  organization? 

Just  as  a  race  horse  may  have 
speed  bred  and  born  in  him,  yet  he 
must  be  trained  and  educated  to  win 
races,  just  so  a  person  of  pleasing 
j)ersonality  is  not,  from  that  fact 
alone,  a  good  salesman.  He  too 
must  learn  and  chiefly  he  must 
learn  how  to  handle  himself  and 
how  to  acquire  and  use  the  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  to  produce  sales. 

Isn’t  it  plain  common  sense  to  use 
the  successful  methods  of  our  best 
salespeople  as  material  to  teach  to 
all  our  selling  force?  Which  de¬ 
partments  in  your  store  give  the 
most  intelligent  service  and  why? 
Do  those  other  departments  need 
training  in: 

Merchandise 

Courtesy 

General  Information 
Use  and  application  of  merchan¬ 
dise 

Social  intelligence 
Selling  technique 

Our  salespeople  receive  the  brimt 
of  all  criticism.  Is  it  fair  that  they 
should  if  they  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  trained  in  customer  cooper¬ 
ation,  for  that  is  what  a  sale  really 
should  be  ?  What  does  salesman¬ 
ship  mean  to  you?  Isn’t  it  the  art 
of  expertly  assisting  people  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  wants  and  of  leading  them 
to  desire  things  appropriate  to  their 
needs  ? 

Isn’t  it  the  creation  of  an  en¬ 
vironment  favorable  for  purchas¬ 
ing  (and  selling)  ?  All  art  looks  easy 
because  of  the  technique  back  of  it. 
We  listen  to  a  great  violinist  or  a 
wonderfully  trained  orchestra  and 
marvel  at  the  technical  skill  and  ex¬ 
actitude  underlying  the  perform¬ 
ance.  But  let  one  horn  toot  out  of 
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time,  or  wrongly,  and  the  sym¬ 
phony  is  spoiled.  Do  our  people 
use  as  exact  technique  in  taking  the 
values  out  of  their  merchandise  and 
putting  them  in  the  minds  of  our 
customers,  as  does  the  orchestra  in 
making  the  theme  of  the  composer 
live,  through  its  musical  interpre¬ 
tation,  in  our  souls? 

Good  salespeople  aren’t  “Gifts  of 
God.”  They  are  traitied  men  and 
women.  What  do  we  strive  for 
most?  Isn’t  it  importance f  The 
customer,  who  isn’t  apparently  suf¬ 
ficiently  important  to  have  us  re¬ 
gister  her  presence  immediately,  is 
(juickly  annoyed  and  her  annoyance 
lessens  our  likelihood  of  selling. 
“I’ve  waited  twenty  minutes  and  no 
one  has  paid  any  attention  to  me,” 
tells  us  how  remiss  we’ve  been  in 
making  her  know  how  important 
she  really  is  to  us. 

The  tactful  hostess,  in  introduc¬ 
ing  strangers,  makes  them  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  others’  interests  and 
these  supply  the  keynote  for  con¬ 
versation.  Do  our  floor  managers 
use  equal  tact  in  their  customer- 
salesperson  introduction  ?  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  vital,  either  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  or  the  pursuit  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  talk  of  originality,  but 
what  can  we  call  our  own  except 
our  own  energy,  strength,  will,  and 
intelligence,  which  presupposes  ha¬ 
bits  of  clear  thinking-soundness  of 
reasoning — ability  to  analyze  custo¬ 
mer  situations  and  to  arrive  at  just 
judgments  and  intelligent  conclu¬ 
sions.  Surely  Pitkin’s  “precious 
intangibles”  such  as  friendliness, 
courtesy  and  an  understanding  in¬ 
terest  will  some  day  and  I  believe 
do  today,  outweigh  “basement  bar¬ 
gains.” 

Customers  have  become  cautious 
buyers,  they  need  a  reason  for  pur¬ 
chasing  and  friendly  help  in  making 
their  selections.  To  learn  how  cus¬ 
tomers  spend  their  leisure,  gives  us 
real  leads  as  to  what  they  enjoy 
most  and  those  are  interests  to 
which  we  should  sell.  IndiflFerence, 
in  tone  of  voice  or  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  acts  as  a  depressant  on  all  con¬ 
versation  (be  it  in  a  sale  or  other¬ 
wise). 

The  imagination  is  never  richer 
than  our  experience.  What  do  you 
notice?  Is  it  the  scent  of  perfume, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  color  of  your 
customer’s  eyes,  her  type  of  build, 
or  her  manner  of  speech  or  way  of 
walking?  Posture  and  poise  are 
important  whether  our  own  or  our 
customers.  Mears  says,  “Soldiers 
stand  erect,  war  is  a  serious  busi¬ 


ness.  The  lounge  lizard  slouches. 
I'he  tramp  shuffles  his  feet  as  he 
walks.  The  beggar  is  -  bent  over, 
llie  down-and-out  failure  crumples 
up  in  a  heap.  But  watch  successful 
men  and  women  anywhere,  and  you 
will  find  straight  standing,  feet  lift¬ 
ing,  alert  moving  men  and  women 
who  quite  clearly  seem  to  know 
where  they  are  going  and  how  they 
are  going  to  get  there.” 

Are  your  salespeople  afraid  of 
anything  in  their  business  con¬ 
tracts?  Fear  is  based  on  ignorance. 
It’s  a  mental  hazard.  Courage  is 
based  on  knowledge.  It’s  a  selling 
asset.  Eliminate  ignorance  and  fear 
will  vanish.  Most  of  us  are  afraid 
of  the  things  we  don’t  understand, 
l;e  they  books,  machines,  i)eople, 
changes  in  our  surroundings  or  our 
circumstances.  We  so  easily  “Let 
George  take  the  new  customers,” 
whose  reactions  and  interests  are 
unknown  quantities  to  us,  while  we 
assist  our  “call  trade” — whose  re¬ 
actions  we  can  guage  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  exactitude. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  sell¬ 
ing  force  really  likes  and  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  people?  If  not,  it  should 
not  be  your  selling  force.  Let’s 
train  them  to  sell  ideas — not  price 
tags.  Let’s  sell  to  our  customer’s 
buying  motives,  not  merely  to  our 
merchandise  specifications.  Bally¬ 
hoo  may  stimulate  consumer  desire- 
to-have,  but  it  does  not  increase 
consumer-ability-to-buy. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  to 
create  interest  in  a  thing. 

1.  .Arouse  activity  toward  it.  That 
is  why  the  expert  salesperson  says 
to  the  customer. 

“Just  sit  down  on  that  chair” 

“Let  me  put  this  hat  on” 

“Slip  into  this  coat” 

“Walk  across  that  rug” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  hold  the 
dollie  (or  toot  the  horn  or 
play  the  drum)” 

2.  To  create  interest  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  merchandise.  Ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  important  and 
what  makes  it: 

Fashionable 

Suitable  for  the  customer 
Durable  and  practical  to  use  or 
wear 

Distinctive  because  of  the  charm 
of  its  color  combination 
Exclusive  because  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  in  line  or  design  treat¬ 
ment 

Stress  the  advantages  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  which  will  result  from 
investing  in  it. 

No  sensible  person  objects  to 
parting  with  her  money,  provided 


she  makes  a  profit  thereby.  That 
profit  may  be  expressed  in; 

Pride  of  possession 

Increased  physical  comfort 

Greater  mental  poise  and  safety 

A  sale  is  made  in  the  mind.  We 
should  make  this  mental  process 
reasonable,  logical  and  enjoyable. 

Customers  do  not  buy  a  paper — 
they  buy  news.  They  don’t  buy 
awnings — but  shade;  not  an  auto — 
but  transportation  and  service;  not 
tires — but  mileage ;  not  lamps — 
but  illumination ;  not  gowns — but 
charm  and  mental  comfort.  Custo¬ 
mer  satisfaction  is  the  keystone  that 
supports  the  arch  of  our  sale.  Con¬ 
fidence  is  the  ground  on  which  we 
must  move  our  merchandise.  Qua¬ 
lity  stores  are,  therefore,  bound  to 
hold  a  great  advantage. 

Too  many  of  us  see  our  merchan¬ 
dise  as  something  we  must  sell — 
but  wouldn’t  we  sell  more  of  it — 
and  sell  it  faster  if  we  saw  it  as 
something  charming,  interesting,  de¬ 
sirable  and  appropriate  for  our 
various  customers,  and  then  sold 
those  customers  on  those  ideas,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  merchandise.  Thus 
we  will  sell  convenience,  beauty, 
satisfaction,  pride  of  possession, 
charm  of  personal  appearance  as 
well  as  settings  for  charming  living. 

We  ask  our  salespeople  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  value  of  the  English  they 
use.  Is  it  forceful,  convincing,  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  unhackneyed?  We 
all  need  to  develop  a  fairly  exten¬ 
sive  vocabulary.  If  we  have  only  a 
meager  stock  of  words  or  phrases, 
constant  use  makes  them  tiresome 
and  threadbare  to  ourselves  and 
meaningless  to  our  customers.  We 
tend  to  become  stilted  and  unthink¬ 
ing  and  may  even  say,  “This  is  a 
nice  little  dress,”  as  we  present  a 
size  50.  Walter  Pitkin  in  his  new 
book,  “Life  Begins  at  Forty,”  says 
“A  man  has  not  learned  to  live 
until,  among  other  accomplishments, 
he  can  say  what  he  wants  to  say,  or 
having  nothing  to  say,  can  keep 
still.”  Since  to  be  salespeople  we 
must  use  words — and  ideas — it 
means  that  we  must  both  have 
something  to  say  and  know  how  to 
say  it. 

Have  we  the  courage  to  accept 
the  dare  to  kno%v  ourselves?  Did 
you  ever  study  your  own  facial  ex¬ 
pression?  Ever  listen  to  the  quality 
of  your  own  voice?  Ever  really  an¬ 
alyze  the  intelligence,  helpfulness  or 
suggestiveness  of  your  own  selling 
talk? 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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YOU  in  this  group  are  interested 
in  distribution,  in  supplying 
goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
And  by  common  consent  this  prob¬ 
lem.  l)oth  on  its  economic  side,  as 
one  of  getting  sufficient  purchasing 
power  into  the  hands  of  ultimate 
consumers,  and  on  its  operating  side 
of  getting  the  cost  of  distribution 
lower  than  it  is,  is  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  difficulties  of  our  day. 

And  my  first  observation  would 
be  that  to  try  to  handle  your  inter¬ 
nal  personnel  problems  without 
realizing  that  they  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  these  broader  questions  of 
deficiency  of  purchasing  power  and 
api)roximate  anarchy  in  the  world 
of  distribution,  is  like  trying  to  fill 
the  sieve  with  water. 

Three  Important  Factors 

As  leaders  in  distribution,  as 
well  as  in  your  role  as  personnel 
executives,  you  cannot  ignore  as 
part  of  your  own  individual  cor¬ 
porate  problems, — (1)  the  need  of 
more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  consumers,  including  your  own 
workers.  (2)  the  need  of  lower  sell¬ 
ing  costs  per  unit  of  sale,  and  (3) 
the  need  of  telling  the  truth  about 
the  quality  and  fair  price  of  your 
goods.  Each  of  these  matters  is, 
in  part,  a  facet  of  your  personnel 
policy — and  a  vital  factor  in  your 
morale  equation. 

Another  way  of  saying  this  is  to 
insist  that  retailing  has  to  be  viewed 
by  those  who  are  in  it  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  economic  function  of  supplying 
people  with  decent,  desirable  and 
honest  goods,  which  they  genuinely 
want,  at  prices  which  enable  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  solvent  and  progressing 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  profit.  If  you 
say  that  this  is  an  obvious  truism, 
I  can  only  reply  that  T  ari  sure  that 
before  we  discuss  morale  we  must 
be  sure  what  we  want  morale  for. 
We  must  be  sure  we  don’t  want  it 
to  move  badly  bought  goods,  or 
shoddy,  ugly  and  flashy  goods.  We 
must  be  sure  we  don’t  want  it  to 
assure  earnings  on  an  inflated  capi¬ 
talization.  on  a  big  stock  issue 
brought  out  by  an  investment  house, 
in  order  to  get  a  commission  and 


to  enhance  unsoundly  the  market 
values  of  the  securities  unloaded 
on  a  credulous  public.  In  short, 
morale  is  related — and  ivill  be  more 
so  in  the  future — to  the  integrity 
and  social  validity  of  the  job  being 
done. 

Confidence 

Don’t  forget  in  this  connection 
that,  especially  in  organization.^  iike 
yours,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  workers  are  in  constant  contact 
with  customers,  morale  cannot  ap- 
])ear  apart  from  customer  good¬ 
will.  Public  confidence  and  patron¬ 
age  are  in  large  part  built  upon  em¬ 
ployee  confidence  and  upon  the  em- 
])loyee’s  cooperative  attitude.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  if  the  em- 
])loyees  are  not  “sold”  on  the  values 
of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell,  the 
public  will  not  l)e  either.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  goods 
sell  on  the  “reputation  of  the  firm” 
and  on  public  confidence  in  it. 
W’here  do  that  reputation  and  con¬ 
fidence  come  from?  Partly  from  the 
wise  work  of  merchandise  heads  and 
buyers — yes!  But  partly  from  the 
way  in  which  salespeople  deal  with 
the  customer.  If  you  implicitly  say, 
“Let  the  public  when  buying  be¬ 
ware”,  you  are  also  implicitly  saying 
to  your  sales  force,  “Move  the  goods 
in  any  way  you  can.”  And  I  submit 
that  employee  morale  does  not 
thrive  in  such  a  situation. 

That  is  a  wise  store  which  tells 
me  that  it  is  today  featuring  in  its 
advertising  and  in  its  personnel  poli¬ 
cy  the  explicit  slogan.  “A  Delightful 
Place  to  Shop  and  a  Happy  Place 
to  Work”. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

With  these  background  and  un¬ 
derlying  observations  let  me  become 
more  specific.  I  learned  recently  of 
the  experience  of  an  electrical  con¬ 
tractor  in  a  medium  sized  middle 
western  city,  upon  whose  story  I 
can  hang  what  I  want  to  say.  This 
contractor  employed  a  group  of 
sixty  of  the  best  craftsmen  in  the 
state — a  group  that  he  had  built  up 
with  care  and  pride  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  1930  when  work  began 
to  be  slack,  he  heard  of  a  job  in  a 


nearby  city  which,  if  he  could  get 
the  bid,  would  give  his  whole  staflF 
employment  for  nine  months.  But 
he  knew  the  bidding  would  be  close, 
so  he  called  his  men  into  his  office 
one  evening  and  showed  them  his 
profit  figures  for  1929,  which  had 
been  for  him  one  of  those  years  of 
virtually  profitless  prosperity.  The 
men  were  surprised  to  learn  how 
little  he  had  made.  He  then  ex¬ 
plained  the  chances  for  the  new  job 
and  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
his  estimate  on  it  could  be  reduced. 
By  the  end  of  the  evening  they  had 
by  shrewd  advice  chiselled  twelve 
jiercent  off  the  price.  The  next 
morning  the  contractor  was  waited 
upon  by  three  of  his  men  who  said 
that  the  men  had  all  been  talking  it 
over  further  and  suggested  a  ten 
percent  wage  cut  for  the  period  of 
the  job.  He  countered  by  saying 
that  if  the  men  would  volunteer 
that,  he  would  agree  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  show  his  books  and  make 
a  division  with  them  all  of  any  profit 
that  ap|)eared.  The  bid  was  put  in 
at  the  still  further  reduced  figure 
and  they  got  the  job.  And  on  this 
new  price  basis  they  got  other  jobs. 
There  was  a  profit  division  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ment  was  continued  in  1931  and 
the  contractor  said  that  he  had  never 
before  experienced  better  relations 
with  his  men  and  a  better  working 
attitude.  Even  in  1932  he  was  able 
to  carry  on  without  releasing  any¬ 
body,  although  there  were  no  profits 
to  divide. 

InteUigent  Leadership 

This  true  story  has  a  moral — 
about  leadership  and  morale. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  close,  jjersonal,  devoted, 
intelligent  kind.  This  contractor 
cared  about  his  people  and  that 
helped  him  to  care  for  them,  and  to 
care  loith  them  in  conference  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  helping  the 
whole  situation.  It’s  no  answer  to 
say  that  he  had  a  small  group.  Your 
problem  is  to  apportion  your  leader¬ 
ship  responsibility  among  your  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  ways  that  give  equivalent 
results.  It  has  been  done  before  in 
large  organizations — in  armies,  in 
religious  bodies,  in  political  groups. 
And  it  can  be  done  again  by  taking 
thought  in  the  cultivation  of  leader¬ 
ship  qualities  among  minor  as  well 
as  major  executives,  and  by  study¬ 
ing  methods  of  decentralizing  lead¬ 
ership  so  that  all  down  the  line 
people  feel  that  they  have  the  lead¬ 
ership  they  are  so  willing  and 
anxious  to  follow,  once  they  have 
confidence  in  it. 
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Second,  this  contractor  was  work¬ 
ing  with  a  Ixxiy  of  men  carefully 
selected  over  a  period  of  years  for 
their  ability  to  work  and  work  to¬ 
gether.  He  knew  his  group  and 
knew  that  they  were  able  to  deliver 
the  goods — so  much  so  that  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  considerable  length 
to  hold  the  group  as  a  unit.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  one  of  getting 
individually  competent  people — it  is 
one  of  building  up  a  group  that  has 
capacity  for  loyal  group  perform¬ 
ance. 

1  know  that  in  these  days  you 
have,  also,  a  real  problem  of  new 
applicants  often  of  consi)icuous 
ability,  who  are  available  at  rates 
less  than  your  prevailing  salary 
scales.  And  what  shall  you  do  ? 
Here  is  what  one  store  personnel 
worker  tells  me  his  com])any  is 
doing ; 

“We  have  maintained  our  policy 
of  promoting  from  within  our  own 
employ,  despite  the  fact  that  experi¬ 
enced  people  are  so  easily  available 
that  there  is  a  very  real  temptation 
to  consider  the  outside  person.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  more  or  less  set 
aside  certain  jobs  into  which  we  put 
untrained  young  people  of  good  edu¬ 
cational  and  personal  background  who 
are  available  as  promotional  material. 
These  young  people  perform  the  jobs 
for  which  they  are  employed  very 
well  but  would  not  remain  satisfied 
with  these  positions  unless  they  saw 
an  opportunity  to  move  on.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  our  section  manager 
group  which  we  keep  partly  filled 
with  inexperienced  young  college  men 
and  women  who  are  the  right  type 
for  the  job  but  who  would  grow  res¬ 
tive  after  they  had  thoroughly  learned 
it  if  we  could  not  promote  them. 
Our  hiring  rate  for  this  group  had 
to  be  lowered  and  without  our  pro¬ 
motional  policy  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  and  keep  the  right  type  of 
people”. 

Another  store  tells  me  they  are 
trying  to  prevent  just  this  delayed 
substitution  by  requiring  that  any 
such  demand  by  a  department  head 
that  a  worker  of  five  years’  standing 
be  discharged  to  make  room  for  a 
new  employee,  must  have  the  recom¬ 
mended  replacement  reviewed  with 
all  the  facts  and  accepted  by  both  the 
personnel  head  and  the  store  mana- 
ger. 

Certainly  it  would  l)e  a  blow  at 
morale  if,  when  you  can  claim  to 
have  done  a  good  job  at  building 
up  a  strong  staff,  you  begin  in  any 
large  way  to  discharge  workers  be¬ 
cause  you  can  get  what  look  like 
better  ones  at  a  lower  figure.  I  don’t 
doubt  there  is  some  of  this  being 
done.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
puts  fear  and  distrust  into  the  hearts 
of  those  workers  who  remain  and 
leaves  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of 


those  who  go.  And.  in  passing, 
doesn’t  it  argue  a  doubtful  efficiency 
of  ])ersonnel  department  operation 
if  it  takes  till  the  winter  of  1932  for 
an  organization  to  decide  that  it  has 
workers  of  long  standing  on  its  ])ay- 
roll  who  really  should  be  let  out  in 
favor  of  others  more  skillful? 

There  is  always  a  demand  on  the 
personnel  department  to  build  up  a 
staff  that  will  l)e  a  harmonious  effi¬ 
cient  working  group.  But  1  submit 
that  when  the  jjersonnel  department 
has  not  done  its  job  well,  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker  should  not  be  asked 
to  suffer  by  having  the  door  slam¬ 
med  in  his  face  during  these  ghastly 
months. 

Handling  Reductions 

Third,  our  contractor  took  his 
emjdoyees  into  his  confidence  about 
his  financial  condition.  He  told  them 
the  facts.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  applying  this  idea  in  department 
stores.  You  cannot  afford  to  have 
adverse  rumors  circulated  in  the 
community  —  although  we  should 
realize  that  they  circulate  anyway 
and  often  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
What  facts  your  people  should 
know,  you  can  tell  better  than  I. 

I  have  asked  a  number  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  how  they  are  handling 
salary  reductions,  for  example, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  people 
really  understanding  why  this  must 
be  done.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  I  am  told  that  reductions  are 
fliscussed  individually  or  in  small 
groups  with  employees  in  advance. 

One  store  president  ]nits  it  as 
follows : 

"In  making  this  reduction  we  gave 
some  consideration  to  each  emnloy- 
ee's  financial  responsibilities  and  home 
conditions.  Our  executive  and  super¬ 
visory  employees  were  handled  in 
about  the  same  manner,  except  that 
they  were  shown  expense  figures. 
We  have  made  this  group  extremely 
expense  conscious  during  the  past 
year  and  have  been  able  to  justify 
the  salary  reductions  in  their  minds, 
and  they  in  turn  have  carrietl  the  rest 
of  the  force  with  them”. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
another  view  exjiressed  to  me  by 
one  store  which  said : 

“We  have  trie<l  by  a  thorough 
personnel  job  to  build  up  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  people  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion  over  the  last  20  years,  .-^nd  we 
have  taken  the  position  that  if  they 
had  confidence  in  what  we  did  in 
good  times,  they  will  have  the  same 
confidence  regarding  our  decision  to 
reduce  pay  in  these  times”. 

If  one  could  assume  that  a  store 
actually  maintained  the  same  ])er- 
sonnel  with  little  labor  turnover  to 
20  years,  this  view  would  be  even 


more  plausible.  But  it  certainly  is 
true  that  only  as  the  employees  do 
have  confidence  in  the  management, 
will  they  acquiesce  favorably  in  de¬ 
cisions  on  such  unpleasant  matters 
as  pay  cuts. 

In  general,  the  truth  remains  that 
employee  attitudes  and  motives  are 
inlluenced  for  the  better  by  their 
knoreinff  the  facts.  'I'he  basic  rela¬ 
tion  between  individual  motives  and 
conduct  is  In^tween  what  we  want 
and  what  we  do.  Desire  tends  to 
dictate.  But  desire  is  by  no  means 
capricious  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  often  admit,  what  we  de¬ 
sire  is  cfmtrolled  by  what  we  know 
— what  we  know  of  the  limits  and 
conditioning  factors  on  action.  .\nd 
a  sound  ])olicy  of  dealing  with 
groups  of  people  tries  to  supply 
knowledge  to  help  control  the  forces 
of  desire  and  of  their  willingness 
to  travel  in  a  given  direction.  You 
and  I  may  be  afraid  sometimes  to 
give  our  workers  the  facts;  but  in 
times  like  these  people  are  more 
afraid,  more  uneasy  and  more  panic- 
strickeh  when  they  have  no  facts! 

In  the  fourth  place,  note  that  the 
contractor  was  able  to  offer  stable 
employment.  That  was  his  good 
fortune  which  every  company  can¬ 
not  share  today.  But  no  morale 
building  policy  amounts  to  a  row 
of  pins  which  does  not  place  the 
objective  of  security  of  job  tenure 
near  to  the  top  of  tne  list  in  essen¬ 
tial  importance.  And  if  i)eoi)le  have 
to  be  let  go,  we  should,  of  course,  try 
to  ease  the  situation  by  a  careful 
sorting  process  so  that  the  blow  falls 
where  it  can  most  easily  be  lx)me. 

.Also,  I  cannot  refrain  from  em- 
jihasizing  that  personnel  workers  as 
a  group  are  going  to  be  guilty  of 
professional  inertia  in  a  serious  way 
if  they  allow  themselves  to  aid  and 
aliet  any  efforts  of  organized  em¬ 
ployers  to  obstruct  legislation  for 
public  unemployment  insurance. 
Such  insurance,  I  l)elieve,  is  both  in¬ 
evitable  and  a  socially  necessary 
measure  for  organizing  the  ])rovis- 
ion  of  compensation  to  those  invol¬ 
untary  idle.  No  plan  of  voluntary 
company  funds  or  of  wholesale 
charity  can  permanently  cope  with 
this  ])roblem  on  an  aderiuate  scale. 

Finally.  I  would  emi)hasize  that 
in  some  definite  way  our  contractor 
shared  with  his  men  the  benefits  of 
their  combined  economies  and  gains. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  in  detail 
how  each  of  you  should  do  this. 
But  it  is  very  much  in  point  for  me 
to  insist  that  morale  building  efforts 
always  have  included  in  an  effective 
])rogram  some  provision  for  shar- 
(Continued  on  page  111) 
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What  We  Have  Done  in  1932  to 
Reduce  Transportation  Costs, 
Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 

Excerpts  from  addresses  made  at  the  Traffic  Group  Session^ 
T tventy-Second  Annual  Convention,  January  19,  1933 


By  I.  ZBAR 

Receiving  Manager,  lUoomingdalc’s,  Inc.,  Nc7v  York  City 


IX  making  our  budget  for  1932, 
we  had  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  drop  in  the  unit  price 
of  merchandise.  A  great  many  more 
items  had  to  he  sold  to  maintain  the 
same  dollar  volume.  Therefore, 
there  would  he  that  many  more 
items  to  l)e  handled  with  additional 
work  for  the  Receiving  Department ; 
so  we  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  finding  ways  of  handling  this 
additional  work  without  increasing 
the  salary  expense. 

Increased  Number  of  Items 

An  increase  in  the  number  of 
items  meant  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  invoices 
handled  by  our  checkers  and  the 
number  of  pieces  marked  and  re¬ 
marked  by  our  markers. 

During  1931  our  methods  of  ex¬ 
pediting  the  movement  of  packages 
from  our  Receiving  platform  to  our 
checking  and  marking  rooms  were 
perfected  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
lost  motion  was  almost  entirely 
eliminated.  Packages  moved  suc¬ 
cessively  from  the  Receiving  plat¬ 
form  to  the  checking  rooms  where 
the  jiackages  were  opened  and  put 
on  marking  tables,  checked  and 
marked  with  the  least  possible  lost 
motion.  This  having  l)een  done,  our 
next  step  was  to  speed  up  the  per¬ 
formance  of  each  individual. 

W'e  went  over  our  personnel  care¬ 
fully  and  changes  were  made  this 
year  to  weetl  out  slow  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  workers ;  and  these  were  re¬ 
placed  by  higher  type  individuals 
capable  of  doing  a  more  satisfactory 
job. 

Regular  meetings  were  held  with 
the  Supervisors  in  cooperation  with 
the  Educational  Department.  At 
these  meetings  the  work  was  dis¬ 
cussed  thoroughlv  and  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  de¬ 
partment  were  worked  out  from 
week  to  week. 

It  was  then  the  dutv  of  the  head 
of  the  department  to  follow  up  verv- 


closely  to  see  what  actually  had  been 
accomplished.  The  Supervisors  in 
turn  worked  very  closely  with  the 
checkers  and  markers  to  teach  them 
the  fastest  and  most  economical 
ways  of  marking  merchandise,  there- 
bv  increasing  the  production. 

Performance  Standards 

W'e  have  set  up  standards  of 
])erformance  so  that  the  worker  un¬ 
derstands  alx)ut  what  is  expected  in 
the  way  of  volume  of  work  per 
hour.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
workers  shall  know  what  constitutes 
good  work  and  what  volume  is  a 
satisfactory  performance,  so  they 
may  work  towards  that  end. 

A  marker  working  on  Hosiery 
knows  she  should  average  a  certain 
numljer  j)er  hour ;  of  course,  taking 
into  consideration  the  method  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  packed. 
A  marker  can  turn  out  more  work 
where  the  items  are  packed  a  dozen 
to  the  lx)x  than  she  can  if  the  item 
is  packed  three  to  a  l)ox. 

These  performances  were  checked 
each  day  so  that  each  individual 
knew  a  good  performance  was  being 
recognized  and  a  poor  one  was  being 
investigated. 

Several  of  our  manufacturers 
were  persuaded  to  print  the  size  on 
their  hose — thereby  eliminating  the 
sizing  operation  by  our  markers, 
who  then  simply  had  a  straight  run 
per  color.  We  have  several  re¬ 
sources  w’ho  mark  their  products 
before  shipping  to  us  —  we,  of 
course,  supply  them  with  printed 
tickets. 

Our  foremost  thought  was  to  use 
the  simplest  kind  of  marking  when¬ 
ever  the  item  would  permit.  We. 
therefore,  developed  the  use  of  the 
ruhl)er  stamp  to  a  great  extent  in 
such  departments  as  notions,  hard¬ 
ware,  woodenware,  aluminum  ware, 
canned  goods,  etc. 

Much  more  merchandise  was 
marked  with  the  gum  label  machine, 
as :  men’s  shirts,  men’s  pajamas. 


men’s  shorts,  curtains,  etc.  This 
form  of  marking  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased  our  ticket  expense. 

As  you  know,  today  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  hundreds  of  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  are  wrapped  in 
cellophane.  In  our  store,  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  this  merchandise  is  being 
done  by  gum  labels — some  by  hand 
and  some  by  machine,  depending 
upon  the  items. 

As  an  example.  I  would  like  to 
jioint  out  that  in  a  test  some  time 
ago.  one  of  our  regular  markers 
was  assigned  to  mark  a  lot  of  shirts 
and  was  given  a  gum  laliel  machine 
to  do  it  with.  It  was  found  that  she 
turned  out  114  dozen  shirts  in  one 
hour,  whereas  the  most  she  could 
have  done  by  hand  would  have  lieen 
half  of  that  amount.  This  method 
of  marking  merchandise  is  not  only 
a  great  saving  in  time  and  labor, 
but  also  a  saving  of  tickets — as  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  gum  labels 
cost  less  than  pin  or  string  tickets. 

We  have  been  able  to  cut  our 
supplv  expense  22  jier  cent;  first, 
by  using  cheaper  tickets ;  second,  by 
using  more  gum  labels  and  rubber 
stamp  marking ;  and  last,  by  preach¬ 
ing  economy.  Our  supervisors  and 
markers  are  informed  as  to  prices 
we  pay  for  various  tickets,  so  that 
they  may  use  the  cheaper  ticket  when 
conditions  warrant. 

Non-Marking 

We  eliminated  the  marking  of 
many  standard  low  priced  items- 
This  merchandise  is  sold  from  a 
price  list  which  is  jwsted  in  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  guidance  of  the 
sales  person.  A  list  is  also  furnished 
to  the  packing  division  for  their 
check  up. 

Bulk  Marking 

We  have  used  bulk  marking  to  a 
greater  extent  this  year.  When 
large  shipments  of  merchandise, 
such  as :  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
toys,  house  furnishings,  groceries, 
etc.  were  received  we  bulk  marked 
that  portion  sent  to  the  reserve  stock 
and  marked  it  only  as  it  was  ordered 
to  the  selling  floor.  In  this  way  we 
cut  down  our  remarking  costs. 

Salary  Adjustment 

We  reviewed  the  salaries  being 
paid  in  our  Receiving  Department 
and  established  wage  scales  which 
we  l)elieved  to  be  fair  and  adjusted 
the  salaries  to  them. 

Overtime  expense  was  eliminated 
through  the  speeding  up  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  individuals.  Each  one 
produced  enough  more  work  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  work  over¬ 
time. 
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For  the  same  reason  we  did  not 
have  to  hire  part  time  extras  during 
temporary  peaks.  These  extras  have 
proven  to  be  rather  costly,  inasmuch 
as  they  usually  are  salespeople  who 
know  very  little  about  the  marking 
of  merchandise,  and  are,  therefore, 
of  small  value  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  may  also  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  when  these  extras  were 
hired  for  less  than  a  day  we  were 
charged  at  the  selling  rate  of  salary 
which  was  much  higher  than  the 
average  rate  paid  our  markers. 

During  the  latter  part  of  each 
month  when  the  receiving  of  mer¬ 
chandise  dropped  off  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  we  suggested  that  coworkers 
take  time  off. 

Traffic  Department 

Last  October,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  another  member  store 
in  our  group,  namely,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn ;  we 
merged  our  traffic  departments 
under  the  supervision  of  one  traffic 
manager,  who  divides  his  time 
equally  between  the  two  stores. 

Although  he  alternates  daily  be¬ 
tween  the  stores,  he  can  be  con- 

By  H.  R 

Traffic  Manager,  D.  M.  Read 

IN  order  that  you  may  fully  com¬ 
prehend  what  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  past  year, 
first  of  all  permit  me  to  give  you 
an  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  store 
that  I  have  the  privilege  and  the 
honor  to  represent. 

We  are  rated  as  being  in  the  class 
of  New  England’s  largest  retail 
establishments,  located  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut,  occupying  a  five 
story  modern  building  with  a  total 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  depart¬ 
ments  and  as  one  of  the  largest  de¬ 
partment  stores  between  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Personnel 

The  personnel  of  the  Receiving 
and  Marking  Divisions,  including 
myself  as  department  manager,  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  people  as  follows: 

1  File  or  Order  Clerk, 

3  Checking  Clerks, 

1  Stockroom  Man, 

2  Marking  Girls, 

1  Porter. 

All  incoming  shipments  pass 
through  the  receiving  divisions  with 
the  exception  of  furniture,  linoleum, 
rugs  or  bulky  shipments  of  house- 
fumishings,  which  are  delivered  to 
a  remote  warehouse  or  wareroom. 

These  remote  deliveries  are,  how¬ 
ever,  controlled  by  the  main  receiv- 


tacted  by  telephone  as  we  have  di¬ 
rect  wires  to  each  store. 

In  the  past,  the  traffic  manager 
in  each  store  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  traffic  and  receiving  prob¬ 
lems.  This  resulted  in  a  mediocre 
brand  of  traffic  work. 

Through  this  merger,  we  find  our 
traffic  manager  is  in  a  position  to 
get  better  rates  with  the  various 
motor  truck  companies,  due  to  his 
control  of  tonnage  for  Ixjth  of  these 
stores. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  more 
efficient  job  will  result  from  this 
merger  of  our  traffic  department; 
but  due  to  the  short  period  of  its 
operation  we  cannot  say  anything 
further  at  this  time. 

These  measures  that  I  have  just 
spoken  about  were  instrumental  in 
producing  the  following  results : — 

We  handled  11  per  cent  more 
invoices  than  in  1931. 

We  marked  and  remarked  15 
per  cent  more  units  of  mer¬ 
chandise  than  we  did  in  the 
preceding  year. 

All  this  was  done  with  a  reduction 
of  14  per  cent  in  payroll  expense. 

,  YOUD 

Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

ing  division  through  the  medium  of 
warehouse-man  reports. 

I  have  presumed  to  give  you  the 
foregoing  information  to  enable  you 
to  follow  just  what  work  we  were 
expected  to  do,  the  force  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  and  what  methods 
we  pursued  to  keep  the  necessary 
expense  appertaining  thereto  down 
to  a  low  level. 

Our  first  thought  was  how  to  con¬ 
trol  or  reduce  our  salary  expense 
without  incurring  too  great  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  our  employees,  therefore, 
we  first  reorganized  the  departments 
under  discussion  so  as  to  reduce  the 
p>ersonnel  to  a  minimum  and  yet  not 
retard  the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

This  was  met  by  the  reorganizing 
as  referred  to  above,  dropping  one 
porter  entirely,  utilizing  the  stock- 
room  man  as  a  part-time  checking 
clerk  in  the  receiving  division  dur¬ 
ing  his  dull  periods  throughout  the 
day  and  giving  all  members  of  the 
force  half  days  off  without  salary 
at  every  opportunity. 

These  half  days  were  taken  at  a 
time  to  the  best  advantage  to  the 
store  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
despatch  of  merchandise  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  departments. 

Through  this  arrangement  as  just 
described  we  jilways  had  our  trained 


force  available  for  unexpected 
peaks,  special  sale  merchandise,  etc. 

The  entire  force  is  also  trained 
so  that  in  an  emergency  any  mem¬ 
ber  can  .fill  in  where  necessary, 
therefore,  with  a  small  force  and 
for  at  least  eleven  months  of  the 
year  the  salary  expense  was  kept 
down  to  as  low  a  figure  as  good 
service  would  permit  and  thus  we 
economized  in  this  respect. 

Forms 

We  next  made  a  study  of  all 
written  forms  which  were  hereto¬ 
fore  considered  necessary.  After  a 
careful  analysis  we  eliminated  about 
six. 

In  some  cases  we  found  that  we 
could  use  the  telephone  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  just  as  good  advantage. 
The  savings  in  this  respect  can 
hardly  be  measured  as  its  effect  was 
felt  by  not  only  my  departments 
but  also  by  others  indirectly  affili¬ 
ated  thereto,  such  as  buyers,  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  order  control  clerks, 
office  and  even  messengers  who 
were  called  to  make  delivery  of 
these  various  written  forms. 

We  feel  that  this  was  a  good 
move,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  labor  and  the  subsequent 
cost. 

The  elimination  of  a  perpetual  in¬ 
ventory  system  in  our  reserve  work¬ 
room  and  the  substitution  in  place 
thereof  of  a  skeleton  record,  show¬ 
ing  only  the  manufacturer’s  name, 
the  kind,  class  and  size  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  if  necessary,  made  it  possible 
for  us  as  stated  before  to  use  the 
stockman  as  a  part  time  checker  in 
the  receiving  division. 

By  making  this  change  we  ob¬ 
tained  equally  good  results  in  our 
stockroom  control  and  have  cut  the 
operating  cost  of  this  division  about 
50  per  cent. 

A  close  check  of  all  orders  as  to 
routing,  with  the  exception  of  those 
automatically  routed  through  our 
New  York  Consolidating  Office,  be¬ 
fore  being  mailed  out  to  the  vend¬ 
ors,  enabled  us  to  accomplish  a  large 
saving  as  to  transportation  cost. 

All  orders  marked  by  the  buyer 
for  shipping  via  express  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  and  if  found  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  such  routing  were  in¬ 
itialed  and  the  express  routing  so 
authorized.  If  not  found  necessary, 
the  routing  was  left  to  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

Many  orders  were  changed  by  me 
to  come  forward  over  the  best  and 
cheapest  route.  This  was  done 
without  consulting  the  buyer,  thus 
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landing  the  merchandise  at  the  low¬ 
est  ])ossible  cost  and  not  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  buyer’s  schedule 
ot  sales  or  special  promotions,  as  no 
complaints  were  registered  in  this 
resjKJCt. 

As  a  move  toward  greater  econ¬ 
omy  in  transportation  cost,  we  gave 
closer  attention  to  shipments  re¬ 
ceived  other  than  as  ordered.  If 
vendors  shipjied  via  carrier  con¬ 
trary  to  our  instructions  we  jjenal- 
ized  them  by  deducting  either  the 
full  or  excess  transportation  charges 
from  their  invoice,  according  to  the 
amount  involved  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  if  all  such  deductions  were 
totaled  up  for  the  year  the  savings 
thus  made  would  be  astounding. 

During  the  past  year  we  used 
both  the  Universal  and  the  National 
Carloading  Companies  as  a  medium 
of  transportation  to  good  advantage. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Bridgeport 
came  within  the  territory  served  by 
both  of  these  agencies. 

Shipments  so  routed  are  loaded 
into  cars  destined  to  New  York  City 
and  forwarded  to  Bridgejxjrt  via 
Motor  Trucks,  giving  us  store  door 
delivery  at  a  saving  to  the  amount 
of  $2.TO  j)er  ton,  which  represents 
our  local  drayage  cost.  In  addition 
to  this  monetary  saving,  we  found 
there  was  an  average  of  two  days 
saving  in  transportation  time,  this 
earlier  delivery  permitting  our  office 
to  take  advantage  of  discounts  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been 
earned. 

.\11  shipments  so  handled  were 
delivered  with  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  or  damage,  which  elimi¬ 
nated  a  lot  of  detail  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  presenting  and  col¬ 
lecting  of  claims. 

I  believe  the  routing  of  shipments 
via  Motor  Trucks  and  Carloading 
Agencies  had  the  effect  of  landing 
our  merchandise  in  a  more  even 
flow  and  consequently  my  depart¬ 
ments  were  able  to  handle  our  holi¬ 
day  business  this  past  year  with  less 
help,  which  of  course  meant  econ¬ 
omy  both  in  transportation  and 
lal)or  cost. 

We  practiced  economy  in  the 
purchase  of  marking  supplies  by 
making  a  careful  study  of  marking 
methods,  also  by  installing  a  record 
system  of  tags  on  hand  so  as  to 
control  our  purchases  and  not  tie  up 
money  in  supplies  not  really  re¬ 
quired.  We  also  used  our  own 
judgment  in  marking  many  items 
of  merchandise,  using  methods, 
many  times,  which  differed  from  the 
department  manager  or  buyer’s 


views,  thereby  enabling  us  to  speed 
up  the  marking  procedure  and  to  do 
with  one  less  girl  in  our  marking 
division.  We,  therefore,  economized 
in  both  marking  cost  and  salary  in 
this  division. 

We  keep  no  production  or  statis¬ 
tical  records,  as  we  feel  the  time 
and  expense  incurred  in  so  doing,  to 
us,  is  not  worth  the  result  obtained. 
If  we  need  this  information,  we  can 
always  refer  to  our  receiving  record 
sheets  and  dig  it  out  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  feel  this  is  also  an  econ¬ 
omy. 


In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
moves  for  economy,  which  I  always 
practice  in  my  own  departments,  is 
to  have  just  sufficient  help  to  keep 
the  job  going  without  interruption 
as  I  find  busy  people,  working  with¬ 
out  time  to  spare  are  always  giving 
their  liest  results. 

Therefore,  an  organized  receiving 
and  marking  department  from  the 
manager  down,  each  member  with  a 
job  to  do  and  seeing  that  it  is  done 
will  produce  results  that  symbol¬ 
izes  economy  at  all  times. 


By  w.  c.  McDermott 

Traffic  Manager,  IVoodzvard  &  Lothrop,  IVashington,  D.  C. 


Economies  in  1932  were 

difficult  because  we  started  out 
with  the  fine  tooth  comb  the 
year  Ik? fore.  However,  we  effected 
some  which  we  have  listed  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

Early  in  the  Fall  all  markers  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  were  given  selling 
training;  later  in  the  season,  when 
incoming  shipments  Ijegan  to  di¬ 
minish,  some  of  these  girls  were  re¬ 
leased  for  imrt  time  selling,  giving 
us  their  services  to  rush  merchandise 
through  in  the  morning  and  selling 
in  the  afternoon.  Later  when  there 
was  less  marking  to  be  done  they 
were  released  for  full  time  selling, 
where,  because  of  their  experience 
they  were  more  valuable  than  inex¬ 
perienced  girls  that  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  time. 

We  also  have  one  girl  and  one 
boy  trained  in  other  non-selling 
work  that  we  loan  out  for  part  time, 
occasionally,  when  we  can  spare 
them. 

When  it  liecame  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  some  worn  out  machines,  new 
(jnes  using  less  expensive  tickets 
were  purchased. 

Also  to  reduce  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  hand  attaching  of  tickets,  we 
])urchased  three  additional  attaching 
machines. 

Simplifying  Forms 

A  survey  was  made  of  all  forms 
used  in  the  receiving  and  marking 
rooms  and  the  warehouse.  It  was 
found  that  some  could  l)e  eliminat¬ 
ed  ;  others  used  in  duplicate,  printed 
on  different  colored  paper  were 
changed  to  one  color  so  there  was 
no  interleaving  to  add  to  the  cost 
of  printing. 

Stock  sent  from  warehouse  to 
store  was  formerly  entered  on  a 
form  made  out  in  triplicate.  Mer¬ 
chandise  was  checked  across  the 
store  platform  against  one  copy 


carried  by  the  driver.  One  copy  for 
the  department  accompanied  the 
merchandise  and  the  third  copy  was 
filed  in  the  warehouse.  Considerable 
clerical  work  was  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  this  system.  We  discontinued 
this  form  and  use  in  its  place  a  copy 
of  the  dejartment’s  stock  order, 
which  is  now  made  out  in  triplicate 
instead  of  duplicate. 

All  paper,  excelsior  burlap  and 
boxes,  l)oth  corrugated  and  wooden, 
for  use  in  our  return  goods  section 
are  salvaged  in  the  receiving  room. 

We  found  a  Baltimore  market  for 
hogsheads  and  casks  which  were 
formerly  thrown  away  because  of 
lack  of  demand  for  them  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  are  sold  F.O.B.  our 
store. 

Two  porters,  one  in  the  receiving 
room  and  one  in  the  warehouse, 
were  assigned  to  jobs  that  we  felt 
could  l)e  accomplished  in  less  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  We  accordingly 
released  one  man  and  have  the 
other  work  in  the  receiving  room  in 
the  morning  and  the  warehouse  in 
the  afternoon.  This  reduction  netted 
an  annual  pay-roll  saving  of 
$832.00. 

The  following  figures,  j^erhaps, 
do  not  lK?long  under  the  heading  of 
economies  effected  in  1932  as  we 
started  this  work,  except  the  last 
item,  previous  to  that  year,  however 
they  may  be  interesting  to  the 
group : 

Charged  back  to  Vendors  for 
violation  of  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  during  the  year  1932  $1,922.55 


Charged  back  to  Vendors  for 
overvaluation  of  express 

shipments  .  21.25 

Recovered  from  Carriers  for 
freight  bill  overcharges  (our 
own  audit)  167.27 


Saved  by  routing  via  a  consoli¬ 
dating  company  New  York 
City  shipments  that  formerly 
moved  express.  June  to  De¬ 
cember  inclusive  .  2,472.57 

$4,583.64 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


Department  Store  Market  Opportunities 
in  Electrical  Appliances 


A  MARKET  opportunity  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  merchandising  of 
electrical  household  appliances 
is  the  existence  of  a  retail  selling 
opportunity  accompanied  by  a  mer¬ 
chandising  organization  which  will 
insure  the  cultivation  of  this  market 
at  a  profit.  (Note  emi)hasis  on  the 
word  “profit.”)  Although  this 
market  exists  for  all  retailers  in¬ 
terested  in  electrical  appliances  this 
paper  is  confined  to  an  analysis  of 
department  store  opportunities. 

Analysis  of  Electrical  Appliance 
Market 

An  analysis  of  the  market  for 
electrical  appliances  would  include 
a  statement  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  number  of  wired  homes 
— the  location  of  wired  homes 
— the  distribution  of  wired 
homes  by  population  groups — 
the  number  of  homes  adequate¬ 
ly  wired 

(2)  The  number  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  now  in  use,  so  as  to 
determine  new  and  replace¬ 
ment  markets 

(3)  The  number  of  appliances  in 
use  containing  the  latest  im¬ 
provements 

(4)  The  ownership  of  appliances 
by  income  groups 

(5)  The  market  for  appliances  by 
price  grouping  and  a  detailed 
statement  of  all  factors  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  as  they  apply 
to  the  electrical  appliance 
market 

(6)  An  approximation  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  value  of  this  market 

(7)  Residential  construction 

(8)  Factors  in  sales  resistance 

(9)  Residential  rates  for  the  use 
of  electricity 

Many  of  these  market  facts  have 
been  presented  to  you  by  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  columns  of  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  hence,  our 
efforts  at  this  time  will  be  confined 
to  a  summary  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  various  investigations  which 
have  made  these  facts  available. 

•Address  given  before  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division,  22nd  Annual  Convention,  January 
17,  1933. 


By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON* 

Executive  Secretary,  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint 
Committee 


Market  Opportunities 

(1)  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
$5,0C)0,CXX),0(X)  market  for  electrical 
appliances  exists.  This  estimate  is 
based  u|)on  the  fact  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  electricity  in  the  av¬ 
erage  home  in  the  United  States 
today  is  only  8  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  completely  electrified 
home  of  average  size.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  tripling  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  usage  of  electricity  in  the 
homes.  This  can  only  be  had  by  the 
installation  of  additional  appliances. 
To  attain  this  goal  consumers  will 
need  to  buy  $5,000,000,000  worth 
of  electrical  appliances.  Residential 
rates  are  low  enough  to  indicate 
that  household  users  could  triple 
their  consumption  of  electricity 
without  doubling  their  present  bills. 

(2)  On  January  1,  1932,  it 
was  estimated  that  approximately 
21,000,000  homes  were  wired.  This 
means  that  practically  two-thirds  of 
all  households  in  the  country  are 
supplied  with  electric  current.  The 
large  proportion  of  electrified  homes 
is.  of  course,  in  cities  and  towns, 
but  there  has  been  likewise  a  rapid 
extension  of  electricity  to  village 
and  farm  homes.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  town  in  the  United  States 
of  over  5,000  population  has  elec¬ 
trical  service ;  97  per  cent  of  all 
towns  from  250  up  to  1,000  popu¬ 
lation  are  electrified  and  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  of  small  com¬ 
munities  under  250  population  are 
likewise  reached  by  electrical  lines. 
Not  less  than  350,000  farms  out  of 
approximately  6,500,000  throughout 
the  country  are  furnished  electrical 
service. 

(3)  Applying  the  percentage  es¬ 
timates  of  wired  homes  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wired  homes  without  the 
various  appliances,  we  can  gain 
some  idea  of  the  potential  market 
resulting  from  this  single  factor. 


For  example: 

%  of  Total  ll'ired 


Appliances  Homes  without 

Cleaners,  \'^acuuni . 54.6 

Clocks  . 83.6 

Cookers  . 93.9 

Dishwashers  . 99.4 

Egg  Cookers  . 98.6 

Floor  Machines . 98.5 

Heaters  . 84.7 

Heating  Pads . 89.1 

Hot  Plates . 89.1 

Ironers  . 96.5 

Irons  .  3.3 

Percolaters  . 72.2 

Ranges  .  94.7 

Refrigerators  . 82.4 

Sewing  Machines . 83.6 

Toasters  . 59.7 

Waffle  Irons . 86.6 

Washing  Machines . 59  2 


(4)  The  greatest  proportion  of 
wired  homes  are  in  towns  over 
50,000  population.  The  distribution 
of  wired  homes  by  population 
groups  is  as  follows : 

Population  Group  %  of  Wired  Homes 


Cities  over  500,000 . 26 

100,000  to  500.000 . 19 

50,000  to  100,000 .  10 

25,000  to  50,000  .  8 

10,000  to  25.000 . 10 

1.000  to  10,000 . 21 

Under  1,000 . 16 


This  means  that  in  the  urban 
market  are  three-quarters  of  all  the 
wired  homes  of  the  country.  Not 
only  are  there  more  wired  homes 
in  the  urban  areas,  but  there  is 
better  provision  for  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  the  city  homes  because  of 
the  more  numerous  floor  outlets 
and  lighting  sockets.  This  suggests 
the  possible  difference  in  distribu¬ 
tion  of  appliances  in  the  various 
population  areas. 

(5)  Several  important  surveys 
indicate  that  the  next  equipment 
item  purchased  will  be  an  electrical 
appliance.  In  one  survey  (the  Tower 
Magazines)  1,057  consumers  were 
interviewed.  Twenty-eight  per  cent 
wanted  to  buy  next  an  electrical 
refrigerator,  12.1  per  cent  wanted  a 
radio,  10.1  per  cent  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  9.8  per  cent  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
In  a  similar  vein  a  survey  of  the 
Graybar  Electric  Company  shows 
that  consumers  desire  the  purchase 
of  electrical  appliances  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities: 

Refrigerators  8.838  000 

Washing  Machines  4,986.000 

Radios  . 3,708  000 

Ironing  Machines.  2,900,000 

Again,  in  a  survey  made  available 
to  the  Electrical  Merchandising 
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Joint  Committee,  consumers  were 
asked  if  they  desired  to  do  more 
housework  with  the  aid  of  electric¬ 
ity.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the 
women  interviewed  rejilied  “yes” 
and  their  interests  are  divided  as 


follows : 

Af't'liancc  Percent 

RefriReration  . 37 

(ieneral  CixikinR  22 

WasliinR  Machines . 20 

IroninR  . 20 

Cleaning  . 8 

Toasting  4 

Dish  Washing  4 

Coffee  Percolating .  3 

Sewing . 2 

I'l(X)r  Polishing . 2 


These  estimates  do  not  give  weight 
to  the  tremendous  market  for  re¬ 
placements.  (In  a  consumer  survey 
conducted  hy  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  cover¬ 
ing  the  last  electrical  ajijdiance  pur¬ 
chased,  42  per  cent  of  these  pur¬ 
chases  were  replacements.) 

(6)  The  order  of  purchase  by 
consumers  has  been  somewhat  as 
follows :  irons,  first ;  toasters,  sec¬ 
ond  ;  vacuum  cleaners,  third ;  and 
washers  and  percolaters,  fourth. 
(Department  store  merchandisers 
might  well  take  cognizance  of  these 
figures,  in  view  of  the  1,200,000 
married  couples  who  start  house¬ 
keeping  each  year.) 

(7)  There  is  a  vast  and  expand¬ 
ing  market  brought  about  not  alone 
by  price  changes  and  rejilacements, 
but  by  changes  in  improvements  and 
design. 

(8)  The  most  common  factors  in 
consumer  sales  resistance  are  origi¬ 
nal  cost,  installation,  costs  of  ser¬ 
vice,  inadequate  wiring,  “can’t 
afford,”  “no  need,”  and  “no  room.” 

(9)  On  examination  of  figures 
showing  ownership  of  appliances  by 
income  groups,  we  find  that  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  wealthier 
groups  own  by  far  more  appliances 
and  the  sales  curve  follows  that  of 
income.  However,  with  the  advent 
of  lower  priced  appliances  and  re¬ 
adjustments  favoring  a  longer  per¬ 
iod  of  payment,  the  lower  income 
groups  could  greatly  increase  their 
ownership  of  electrical  appliances. 
(Here  is  an  interesting  fact — 
people  owning  electric  percolators 
in  general  evidenced  a  jjreference 
for  high  grade  coffee.) 

(10)  Aside  from  the  factor  of 
buying  power,  the  critical  factors  in 
consumer  demand  are:  brand  pref¬ 
erence,  store  patronage,  low  cash 
price,  demonstration,  advertising, 
reputation  of  dealer,  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  user,  past  performance  of 


.same  make,  terms,  and  service. 
These  factors  are  arranged  in  about 
the  order  of  importance,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  statements  of  over 
1100  recent  purchasers  of  electrical 
household  appliances. 

(11)  Supplementing  these  fig¬ 
ures  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
electrical  trade,  a  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board  declares  that  76  per 
cent  of  the  people  now  live  in  priv¬ 
ate  homes.  In  the  cities  the  nro- 
portion  was  63.3  per  cent  and  in 
the  country  94.4  ]>er  cent.  This  sug¬ 
gests  an  almost  unceasing  demand 
for  electrical  appliances  to  perform 
numerous  household  tasks  and 
services. 

(12)  To  make  our  picture  of 
market  opportunities  complete,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  surv’ev  all  the 
possible  uses  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  but  that  would  require  an  en¬ 
tire  session.  I  shall,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  brief  appraisal  of  the 
economic  background  of  this  market 
opportunity. 

Economic  Background  of  Market 
Opportunity 

This  market  opportunity  is  not 
the  by-product  of  a  business  de¬ 
pression.  It  was  manifest  liefore 
the  fall  of  1929.  It  has  been  appar¬ 
ent  to  students  of  merchandising 
that  for  some  time  we  have  lieen 
moving  in  a  trend  away  from  high 
priced,  high  replacement  goods 
(luxury  goods  and  style  goods)  to 
lower  priced  goods  and  durable 
equipment  items.  Even  in  the  field 


of  appliances  a  lowering  of  price 
oi)ens  new  levels  of  demand.  There 
has  l)een  a  tendency  to  charge  up 
to  the  depression  this  long-time 
trend  away  from  merchandising  to 
the  luxury  high-replacement  market 
to  merchandising  to  a  market  with 
the  dual  characteristics  of  low  price 
and  durability. 

Our  increase  of  leisure  brought 
alxjut  in  jiart  by  a  technological 
change  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
the  demand  for  style  goods  and  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  services 
and  durable  goods. 

New  plans  of  consumer  financing 
also  enter  into  the  background  of 
this  market  opportunity  and  the 
consideration  of  their  development 
may  point  the  way  to  increased 
markets. 

A  final  economic  factor  in  this 
market  opportunity  is  the  shift  in 
market  channels  which  has  brought 
the  department  store  to  the  fore. 
y\n  article  in  the  December  14th 
issue  of  Business  Week  indicated 
that  manufacturers  look  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  appliances  through  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  This  article  contends 
that  the  manufacturers’  desire  to 
replace  in  their  .scheme  of  distri¬ 
bution  the  central  stations  and  that 
department  stores  have  discovered 
the  profit  jxissibilities  in  electrical 
household  appliances.  President  P. 
A.  O’Connell  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  says,  —  “The 
electrical  appliance  industry  has 
now  reached  the  ix)int  in  its  career 
where  the  problem  is  to  find  the 


TABLE  1 

AVERAGE  *SALES  AND  MERCHANDISE  FIGURES  BY  APPLIANCE 


Item 

%  Total 
Appl. 
Sales 

Unit 

Sales 

Dollar 

Sales 

Mark- 

Up 

Mark- 

Doxvn 

Turn- 

Over 

Washing  Machines 

.  25.7 

493 

$34,280.00 

38.5 

6.2 

6.1 

Dish  Washers 

.3 

13 

1.. 589.00 

40.0 

3.0 

1.0 

Cookers  and  Ranges 

.7 

43 

3,343.00 

40.0 

— 

6.0 

Floor  Polishers  . 

.6 

27 

668.00 

31.3 

— 

2.5 

Ironers  . 

3.3 

97 

8.780.00 

36.4 

2.0 

5.9 

Refrigerators  . 

.  23.9 

187 

37,188.00 

31.0 

2.0 

9.4 

Sewing  Machines  . 

.  14.0 

203 

11.119.00 

32.5 

5.0 

4.8 

Vacuum  Sweepers 

30.8 

932 

27.789.00 

25.2 

1.0 

5.5 

Clocks  . 

4.4 

396 

2.564.00 

39.8 

3.1 

4.8 

Curling  Irons 

1.0 

250 

359.00 

39.7 

2.8 

8.0 

Fans  . 

3.4 

286 

2,391.00 

39.1 

4.0 

6.5 

Food  Mixers  . 

1.1 

81 

1,765.00 

39.2 

2.0 

9.5 

Hair  Driers 

.4 

82 

369.00 

37.8 

3.0 

4.7 

Health  I.amps 

1.4 

109 

2,157.00 

37.5 

2.0 

3.5 

Hot  Plates 

3.2 

188 

650.00 

40.5 

3.5 

3.0 

Irons  . 

5.3 

645 

2,800.00 

40.0 

3.8 

5.3 

Percolaters 

2.2 

152 

1.340.00 

38.7 

3.3 

4.3 

Toasters  . 

3.4 

595 

2,350.00 

38.7 

3.0 

5.0 

Waffle  Irons  . 

3.6 

314 

2,240.00 

39.1 

3.3 

5.2 

*“.\verage”  refers  to  average  of  stores  reporting  sales  of  a  given  appliance. 
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TABLE  2 
Store  33 


SALES  AND  MERCHANDISING  FIGURES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STORE 


Item 

%  Total 
Appl. 
Sales 

Dollar 

Sales 

Unit 

Sales 

Mark- 

Up 

Mark- 

Down 

Turn- 

Over 

Washing  Machines 

30.6 

$185,000 

2,205 

40.0 

6.0 

15.0 

Dish  Washers  . 

0.2 

1,500 

14 

40.0 

3.0 

1.0 

Cookers  and  Ranges  . 

1.5 

9,300 

95 

40.0 

— 

9.0 

Floor  Polishers  . 

0.1 

508 

24 

30.0 

— 

4.0 

Ironers  . 

7.6 

46,000 

531 

40.0 

2.0 

13.0 

Refrigerators  . 

41.3 

250,000 

1,370 

33.0 

1.0 

17.0 

Sewing  Machines  . 

5.1 

31,000 

533 

45.0 

5.0 

8.5 

Vacuum  Sweepers 

17.5 

— 

4,000 

— 

1.0 

— 

Curling  Irons  . 

0.1 

600 

660 

36.0 

2.0 

10.0 

Fans  . 

1.4 

8,241 

822 

35.0 

3.0 

15.5 

Food  Mixers  . 

1.2 

7,079 

347 

40.0 

2.0 

14.0 

Hair  Driers 

0.2 

925 

125 

38.0 

1.0 

10.0 

Health  Lamps 

0.1 

526 

114 

36.0 

2.0 

5.0 

Irons 

1.2 

7,336 

1,488 

37.0 

2.0 

10.0 

Percolaters . 

0.8 

4,650 

540 

37.0 

3.0 

8.0 

Toasters  . 

1.9 

11,750 

2,350 

38.0 

2.0 

11.0 

Waffle  Irons 

1.2 

7,284 

924 

37.0 

3.0 

9.0 

most  efficient  and  soundly  perma¬ 
nent  means  of  distributing  its  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  public.  This  is  the  stage 
in  which  the  established  department 
and  specialty  stores  must  function, 
for  no  other  agency  is  as  well 
equipped  to  secure  a  breadth  and 
economy  of  distribution  as  they 
are.” 

Department  Store  Opportunities 

The  preceding  review  of  econom¬ 
ic  factors  seems  to  emphasize  two 
things, — first,  a  normal  increase  in 
electrical  appliance  sales  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and,  second,  a  shift  in 
market  channels  which  brings  the 
department  store  to  the  fore.  Re¬ 
cent  department  store  sales  figures 
indicate  an  increase  in  house  fur¬ 
nishing  department  volume.  In 
many  instances  this  increase  has 
been  due  to  increased  sales  of  elec¬ 
trical  household  appliances,  making 
up  a  part  of  the  house  furnishing 
department.  As  a  quantitative  back¬ 
ground  to  these  general  assertions, 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  has  just  released  some 
figures  based  on  a  study  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  merchandising  in 
41  department  stores.  In  this  study 
it  was  brought  out  that  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  home  furnishing  sales, 
appliance  sales  ranged  from  5  to 
50  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
19.9  per  cent.  House  furnishing 
sales  as  a  percent  of  total  store 
sales,  range  from  0.4  to  25  per  cent, 
with  an  arithmetical  average  of  8.6 
per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  if  all 
variables  were  considered  this  aver¬ 
age  of  8.6  per  cent  is  low. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  department 


store  success,  some  of  which  have 
developed  with  the  department 
store.  The  department  store  is  a 
mature,  stable,  distributive  organi¬ 
zation.  It  has  advantages  of  store 
traffic,  buying  power,  and  facilities 
for  the  technique  of  store  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  training  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  It  is  in  a  position  to  fin¬ 
ance  consumer  purchases  and  find 
ings  of  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  indicate  that 
most  department  store  organiza¬ 
tions  were  able  to  finance  their  ap¬ 
pliance  sales. 

Department  stores  offer  a  natural 
outlet  for  electrical  household  ap¬ 
pliances.  Many  needs  comparable 
to  those  supplied  by  electrical  goods 
have  been  satisfied  for  years  by 
department  stores.  The  department 
store  is  in  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion.  It  makes  a  definite  appeal  to 
women  and  has  the  advantage  of 
location  and  patronage  motives 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years. 

Department  stores  have  received 
the  highest  development  in  primary 


trading  centers.  Population  figures 
for  1930  indicate  that  these  centers 
have  an  increase  in  population. 
Merchandise  records  further  indi¬ 
cate  that  population  centers  have  a 
definite  pulling  power  and  that 
people  in  surrounding  towns  look 
to  the  department  store  in  a  nearby 
city  as  their  trading  center.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  cities  over 
50,000  have  the  greatest  percent  of 
wired  homes  and,  at  the  same  time, 
these  wired  homes  have  more  con¬ 
venience  outlets.  This  intensifies 
the  market  opportunity  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Another  angle  of  approach  is  to 
examine  department  store  sales  of 
appliances  with  the  idea  of  pointing 
out  new  market  opportunities  in 
appliances,  which  are  not  carried  by 
the  department  store  or  else  are 
not  receiving  adequate  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  To  supply 
these  facts,  reference  is  made  to 
two  recent  studies  conducted  by 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee, — one  a  consumer  study 
and  the  other  an  analysis  of  de¬ 
partment  store  sales.  In  a  survey 
of  1,192  consumer  purchases  of 
electrical  appliances,  it  was  found 
that  367  of  these  purchases  were 
made  at  department  stores.  Of 
this  number  204  were  purchases  of 
major  appliances  and  l63  were  pur¬ 
chases  of  small  appliances.  Taking 
these  two  classifications  separately 
and  counting  them  as  100  per  cent 
each,  it  was  found  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  enjoyed  its  greatest  unit 
sales  in  vacuum  sweepers;  61.8  per 
cent  or  126  major  appliance  sales 
were  in  vacuum  sweepers.  This  was 
followed  by  23.5  per  cent  in  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  11.8  per  cent  in 
radios,  and  2.9  in  refrigerators. 
Among  the  small  appliances  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  enjoyed  the  great¬ 
est  sales  in  bridge  lamps  (classi¬ 
fied  with  small  appliances),  irons, 
(Continued  on  page  104) 


TABLE  3 
Store  31 


SALES  AND  MERCHANDISING  FIGURES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STORE 


%  Total 

Appl.  Dollar  Unit  Mark-  Mark-  Turn- 


Item  Sales  Sales  Sales  Up  Down  Over 


Washing  Machines  35.8  $30,000  400  40.0  3.5  8.5 

Ironers  .  1.0  850  10  35.0  2.0  5.0 

Refrigerators  .  14.9  12,500  50  23.5  —  16.0 

Vacuum  Sweepers  .  45.4  38,000  515  35.0  —  — 

Clocks  .  1.2  1,000  200  40.0  4.0  5.0 

Fans  .  0.7  600  100  40.0  —  — 

Food  Mixers  .  0.3  250  12  40.0  —  5.0 

Irons  .  0.3  250  50  40.0  6.0  3.0 

Waffle  Irons .  0.3  250  50  38.0  5.0  3.0 
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A  New  Deal  in 

Transit  Insurance 

By  JOHN  G.  CLARK* 

Manager,  Retail  Dry  Goods  Sendee  Department, 
R.  F.  Murray  &  Bro.,  I  tic.,  Ne^v  York 


1AM  sure  most  of  you  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Traffic  Group  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  ten  years. 
When  the  stores  felt  the  need  for 
the  protection  of  merchandise  in 
transit,  the  Traffic  Ciroup  arose  to 
the  occasion  and  were  responsible 
for  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  first  Transit  In¬ 
surance  Policy  used  by  retail  stores. 
This  initial  effort  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  jiolicy  suited  to  retail 
business,  w’ith  the  effect  that  many 
thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  in 
excess  charges  formerly  ])aid  to  ex¬ 
press  carriers.  Some  years  later  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  amend  the 
original  form  to  meet  changing  con¬ 
ditions  in  transportation  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

Delays  in  Settlement 

During  the  past  two  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  stores  found  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  service  and 
delay  in  the  payment  of  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  company 
and  it’s  representatives.  Perhaps 
the  financial  and  business  depression 
may  have  been  a  contributing  factor, 
but  when,  as  in  one  instance,  it  re¬ 
quired  nearly  six  months  to  adjust 
an  eighty-five  dollar  claim,  it  was 
decided  that  a  change  in  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made.  Steps  were 
taken  to  secure  a  Company  that 
would  settle  loss  claims  promptly 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
broader  form  than  had  been  used 
heretofore.  A  new  form  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  retail  store 
was  prepared. 

The  new  form  provides  for  prac¬ 
tically  an  “all  risk’’  cover  for  mer¬ 
chandise  in  transit.  The  only  exclu¬ 
sions  are  ocean  going  marine  ship¬ 
ments,  china,  glassware,  crockery, 
works  of  art  and  parcel  post.  With 
these  exclusions,  the  form  has  been 
broadened  to  cover  loss  or  damage 
to  merchandise  in  transit  from  any 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Traffic  Group  Ses¬ 
sion,  22nd  Annual  Convention,  January  18, 
1932. 


external  cause.  This  is  considered 
sufficiently  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  so  easily  interpreted  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  argument  when 
it  comes  to  adjusting  loss  claims. 

Strike  and  Riot  Damage  Covered 

It  was  anticipated  that  there 
might  he  disorder  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  w’here  many  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  where  strikes,  riots  or 
civil  commotion  might  jirevail.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  have  been  no  losses 
so  far  due  to  such  disorder,  but  in 
the  event  that  claims  should  arise 
from  these  causes  the  new  policy 
will  pay  for  losses  or  damage,  a 
departure  from  the  practice  in  the 
jiast  which  excluded  such  claims 
from  protection  of  the  policy. 

Prompt  Payment  Assured 

The  store  is  assurred  of  the 
jirompt  payment  of  losses  under  the 
policy  because  all  claims  are  reported 
to  our  office  and  in  that  way  we 
see  to  it,  personally,  that  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  does  not  take  any 
unnecessary  delays  in  the  payment 
of  any  just  and  equitable  losses.  In 
other  words,  the  retail  rather  than 
the  insurance  perspective  factor  is 
evident  in  this  respect. 

Save  Express  Company  Excess 
Valuation  Charges 

As  you  all  know,  the  Express 
.Agency’s  statutory  liability  is  limited 
to  $50.  per  shipment  or  50  cents  per 
lb.  If  the  shipment  is  valued  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  amount,  the  Express 
Agency  makes  a  charge  of  10  cents 
per  $100  (or  any  part  thereof)  in 
excess  of  $50.  Stores  carrying  the 
transit  policy  instruct  their  manu¬ 
facturers  by  means  of  printed  in¬ 
structions  on  the  order  blank  to  re¬ 
lease  all  their  shipments  at  a  value 
not  exceeding  $50.  This  action  on 
their  part  eliminates  the  payment  by 
the  store  of  excess  valuation  charges 
to  the  Express  Agency  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  value  is  covered  by  the  transit 
policy.  Here  lies  the  cash  value  of 


a  transit  policy.  Many  stores  in  the 
course  of  a  year  have  saved  more 
through  the  elimination  of  excess 
valuation  charges  than  is  paid  in 
Ijremium  for  the  policy. 

Advantages  to  Stores  Having 
SmaU  Losses 

Overhead  expense  is  a  paramount 
problem  in  most  stores.  Some,  be¬ 
cause  of  jjractically  no  losses  have 
dropped  transit  insurance  but  I 
wonder  if  they  have  not  failed  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  transit  pol¬ 
icy  for  saving  excess  charges. 

The  new  policy  is  particularly 
advantageous  to  such  stores  and 
others,  now  carrying  insurance,  who 
have  had  few  losses.  Such  stores 
are  placed  in  a  special  underwriting 
group  for  providing  a  very  low  net 
cost  and  to  really  make  it  profitable 
for  the  store  to  carry  protection. 

My  experience  in  collecting  in¬ 
formation  as  to  losses,  etc.,  indicates 
that  the  majority  of  the  stores  have 
satisfactory  loss  records.  I  wonder 
why  a  few  stores,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  such  exhorbitant 
losses.  Is  this  due  to  lack  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  management? 
It  is  obvious  that  a  good  record 
always  places  the  store  in  a  favor¬ 
able  position  to  arrange  any  insur¬ 
ance  cost. 

Record  of  Losses  Important 


A  New  Deal 

A  new  deal  in  Transit  Insurance 
was  arranged  for  stores  having  good 
loss  records  and  interested  in  reduc¬ 
ing  insurance  expense.  Under  the 
plan  the  store  has  the  advantage  of : 

Broader  Coverage. 

Lower  cost  based  on  loss  ex¬ 
perience. 

Effect  of  group  action  for  in¬ 
dividual  stores. 

Prompt  settlement  of  claims. 

The  special  form  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Traffic  Group  as  the  official  transit 
policy  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  is 
now  available  to  members. 


As  Director  of  Insurance  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  always  felt  it  necessary  and 
very  important  to  keep  loss  records 
because  the  first  question  the  Un¬ 
derwriters  will  ask  is  “How  are 
your  losses  ?’’  With  a  running  record 
from  month  to  month  or  year  to 
year,  the  actual  facts  are  presented 
to  the  executive  who  is  then  guided 
in  taking  action  for  improvement  if 
the  record  continues  unfavorable. 
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P  rob  le  ms  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 


A  New  Horizon 

for  the  Smaller  Stores 

ARTHUR  H.  BRAYTON 

Editor, 

Dry  Goods  Merchants  Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  lotva 
- ■ - 


IF  there  ever  was  a  year  when 
the  possibilities  of  a  new  horizon 
and  the  broadening  of  our 
mental  vision  are  encouraging,  it  is 
1933.  And  the  smaller  stores  rep¬ 
resented  here  are  more  important  to¬ 
day  than  ever.  Yet  many  of  us  have 
become  discouraged,  and  although 
we  have  tried  and  honestly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  use  the  best  and  most  vig¬ 
orous  promotions  and  selling  efforts, 
the  disappointing  results  have  caused 
some  merchants  to  be  almost  in  the 
same  category  as  the  druggist  who, 
when  sending  some  ice  cream  to  a 
neighboring  town  wrote  on  the 
shipping  tag,  “If  not  delivered  in 
five  days — never  mind.’’  Of  course 
that’s  the  wrong  attitude  so  let  us 
examine  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  and  the  encourag¬ 
ing  results  that  have  accrued  there¬ 
from. 

From  the  interest  displayed  in 
the  subject  of  sales  training  by 
thousands  of  stores  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  factor  heads  the 
list  of  profitable  ideas  for  smaller 
and  larger  stores  alike. 

Store  Meetings 

Store  meetings  offer  smaller  and 
medium-sized  firms  real  possibilities, 
and  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  best 
kind  of  store  meeting  is  the  one  that 
the  store  arranges  to  suit  its  own 
needs.  It  may  be  exceedingly  in¬ 
formal,  but  opportunity  for  discuss¬ 
ion  must  be  afforded  the  salespeople. 
Store  meetings  must  l)e  held  regu¬ 
larly,  although  the  time,  duration 
and  frequency  are  often  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  managers. 

The  boss  himself,  especially  in 
the  smaller  stores,  has  the  big  job 
of  making  these  meetings  interest¬ 
ing,  although  he  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  have  to  conduct  them ;  in  fact  the 
more  he  brings  about  discussions 
which  disseminate  information  and 
encourage  comment  from  employ¬ 
ees,  the  better  it  is.  In  one  store, 
advance  assignments  for  meetings 
are  distributed  to  various  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  salespeople.  This 


material  consists  of  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  from  such  departments  as 
notions,  corsets,  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  As  a  result,  suggestive  selling 
has  greatly  increased. 

One  firm  appeals  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  with  whom 
they  do  business  for  merchandise 
information  that  will  help  sell 
goods. 

These  inquiries  are  typical ; 

“What  can  you  say  about  your 
product  that  will  he  a  real  help  to 
our  salespeople  in  oromotinR  it? 
Please  include  with  all  merchandise 
shipped  us  a  statement  of  its  best 
sellinp  points.  Send  conv  of  th's  to 
our  advertising  office.  We  shall  both 
benefit  bv  this  procedure. 

“If  other  stores  are  selling  a  lot 
of  any  special  number,  perhaos  we 
can  do  the  same  if  you  will  Hve  us 
your  suggestions  for  exploiting  it 
successfully. 

“Help  us  to  sell  better  merchandise 
by  pointing  out  what  constitutes  dif¬ 
ferences  in  quality.  Where  possible, 
give  us  the  exact  specifications  and 
trade  names  of  materials  used.” 

Merchandise  information,  coupled 
with  sales  training,  is  certainly  one 
important  means  of  enlarging  our 
horizons. 

Contacts  with  Customers 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  is  that  YOU,  the  boss, 
the  owner  or  executive  of  the 
smaller  store  are  of  cour.se  fortunate 
in  your  contacts  with  both  your  em¬ 
ployees  and  your  customers.  You 
have  had  this  dinned  info  your  ears 
for  some  time ;  all  about  how  you 
do  know  your  customers  and  store 
family  better  because  of  your  closer 
and  constant  contacts.  The  point  is, 
what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

A  store  owner  told  me  how  he 
suddenly  discovered  he  didn’t  know 
nearly  as  many  people  in  the  town 
where  he  had  been  born,  raised  and 
had  run  his  business,  as  he  thought 
he  did. 

He  got  out  on  the  floor  and  was 
asked  the  first  afternoon  if  he  knew 
of  any  place  downtown  where  the 
parent-teachers’  association  might 
meet  occasionally.  .After  he  had  re- 

of 


covered  from  the  shock  of  finding 
that  the  question  came  from  the 
(laughter  of  an  old  customer,  a 
daughter*  who  had  grown  up,  mar¬ 
ried  and  who  had  two  children  in 
grade  school,  he  gulped  a  couple  of 
times  and  answered  that  he  had  a 
small  auditorium  in  his  own  store 
which  was  not  in  use  and  to  which 
the  association  was  welcome.  .As  a 
result  he  now  has  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  mothers  and  teachers  coming 
into  his  store  alnnU  once  or  twice 
a  month,  and  that  hasn’t  hurt  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  In  Oregon  last  sum¬ 
mer  a  merchant  in  a  town  of 
10.000  put  on  his  first  sale  handled 
by  a  sales  company.  The  sales  com¬ 
pany  representative  told  him  to  send 
out  12,000  circulars  instead  of  the 
6,000  the  merchant  had  planned  to 
send.  Our  friend  was  aghast,  but 
he  obeyed  orders  and  found  that 
jieople  came  to  his  store  who  had 
never  been  there  l)efore,  liecause 
he  literally  entered  upon  a  new  and 
larger  horizon  of  trade  territory. 
He  had  forgotten  that  paved  roads 
have  broken  down  distances.  A 
merchant  in  a  Massachusetts  city  of 
50.000  went  into  ecstasies  as  he 
told  of  sending  out  letters  to  former 
residents  of  his  town  now  residing 
in  Boston  and  had  experienced  the 
thrill  of  seeing  them  come  to  his 
store  and  buy  merchandise. 

This  .same  idea  of  the  boss  en¬ 
larging  his  horizon  and  discovering 
that  it  “can  be  done”  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  community  and  cooperative 
trade  events  with  unusual  success 
during  the  past  two  years.  There  is 
a  lietter  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
merchants  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf — that  au¬ 
gurs  well  for  l)etter  and  brighter 
horizons. 

.A  recent  issue  of  a  house  maga¬ 
zine  contains  a  timely  comment  on 
life,  business  and  horizons. 

Here  it  is: 

“.A  young  man  once  found  a  five- 
dollar  bill  in  the  road.  From  that 
time  on  he  never  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  ground  when  he  walked.  In  the 
next  thirty  vears  he  accumulated  $1.60 
in  silver,  22  pennies,  11,318  buttons 
27,801  pins,  a  hunched  back,  a  miser¬ 
ly  character  and  a  rotten  disposition. 

“Many  business  men  watch  their 
competitors’  prices  and  sales  so  care¬ 
fully  that  they  lose  all  perspective 
about  their  own  business.  From  year 
to  year  they  assiduously  collect  but¬ 
tons  and  pins  from  the  ground  while 
their  broad-visioned  brethen  pick  the 
business  plums  from  the  trees.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  more  business  men 
do  not  keep  their  heads  up  and  view 
their  business  life  with  more  per¬ 
spective  and  thus  get  a  broader  and 
better  horizon.” 
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Problems  in  Merchandising 
Ready-to-Wear 

By  MAX  GUGGENHEIMER 
Guggenheimer's,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

- ■ - 


IHAN'^E  been  asked  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  merchandising  ready- 
to-wear  departments  in  smaller 
stores  in  the  smaller  towns.  To  my 
mind  they  differ  but  little  from  the 
problems  of  the  larger  stores,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fact  that  mistakes  in  the 
departments  of  the  smaller  stores 
prove  more  costly,  and  therefore,  a 
more  perfect  operation  is  necessary 
in  order  to  merchandise  at  a  protit. 

Stock  Knowledge 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  exact 
conditions  in  their  ready-to-wear 
departments  has  made  it  imixjssible 
for  many  department  heads  to  know 
where  to  begin  to  strengthen  their 
merchandising.  Unless  proper  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  accurately  the  demands  of  the 
dejxirtment’s  customers,  or  the  true 
condition  of  the  department’s  stock. 

The  inventory  figure  alone,  no 
matter  how  detailed,  will  never  tell 
how  the  stock  is  balanced.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  the  condition  of 
the  stock  unless  the  customers’  de¬ 
mands  are  known.  The  stock  must 
be  balanced  to  meet  the  customers’ 
demands.  Many  a  bad  situation  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  buyer 
of  a  department  was  operating  with¬ 
out  analysis  of  his  merchandising 
experience. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
in  your  ready-to-wear  department 
an  adequate  unit  control  record, 
open-to-buy  records,  and  other  sys¬ 
tems,  but  they  are  of  no  value  if  the 
department  head  has  not  the  capacity 
to  interpret  and  utilize  the  statistical 
information.  These  records  cannot 
supplant  a  buyer’s  judgment.  This 
information  can  only  be  used  as  his 
guide,  not  his  guardian.  A  stock 
control  system  can  be  worse  than 
no  system  at  all  if  it  is  not  contin¬ 
ually  and  intelligently  analyzed. 
Stock  control  is  only  a  matter  of 
gathering  information.  We  must 
use  that  information  to  guide  us  in 
our  operation. 

Selection  of  Merchandise 

In  the  smaller  stores  I  believe  it 
is  a  wise  policy  to  concentrate  on 
fewer  manufacturers,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  give  them  enough 


business  to  entitle  you  to  prompt 
deliveries,  greater  discounts  and 
s|)ecial  values  when  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  One  point  in  the  buying  of 
ready-to-wear  that  would  lead  to  a 
much  better  stock  condition  would 
be  smaller  initial  jnirchases  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  more 
fretpient  fill-in  orders.  Remember 
that  your  customers  do  not  consider 
your  entire  stock  as  your  selection. 
They  consider  only  the  new,  or  the 
newest,  merchandise  as  your  selec¬ 
tion,  from  which  they  may  choose  a 
tlress.  We  have  in  our  stocks  too 
many  styles  and  not  enough  re-order 
numbers.  Stop  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  different  and  use  the  proven 
sellers.  I  know  that  frequently  the 
display  man  will  say,  "We  featured 
that  in  our  windows  two  weeks  ago, 
give  me  something  new”,  and  the 
advertising  man  says,  “We  ran  an 
ad  on  that  last  week,  let’s  get  some¬ 
thing  different”.  But  all  the  time 
it  is  not  something  different  that 
our  customers  want.  They  have 
shown  that  they  want  a  larticular 
coat  or  dress,  why  not  give  it  to 
them? 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the 
cry  of  department  stores  was  for 
completeness  of  stocks,  and  it  was 
considered  a  crime  to  be  out  of  any¬ 
thing  our  customers  asked  for.  It 
is  still  an  excellent  idea  and  should 
be  encouraged,  but  today  it  is  no 
longer  a  crime  when  a  want  slip 
comes  in  for  a  size  50  coat  in  green, 
or  a  red  evening  dress  in  a  size  42. 
But  if  you  can  find  the  right  garment 
at  the  right  price  there  is  a  large 
potential  business  to  be  had  on  that 
garment.  We  can  find  them  by 
watching  our  customers’  reaction  to 
new  stocks  we  buy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  reordering  those 
fast  sellers,  featuring  them  repeated¬ 
ly  in  our  departments  and  in  our 
advertising  and  windows,  and  stop 
looking  for  something  new. 

We  must  be  familiar  with  the 
price  lines  that  bring  us  our  volume 
of  sales.  Too  many  price  lines  in¬ 
variably  mean  that  the  demand  price 
lines  suffer  from  a  lean  stock  be¬ 
cause  the  slow-selling  lines  are  using 
too  much  money.  Slow-selling  price 
lines  contribute  a  large  part  of  the 
markdowns  in  the  department.  You 


will  find  that  a  very  profitable  prin¬ 
ciple  in  merchandising  is  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  test  selling  price  lines. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  actually 
know  on  which  manufacturer’s 
dresses  or  coats  we  make  a  profit, 
and  on  which  we  show  a  loss.  This 
information  will  very  likely  surprise 
some  of  us,  and  result  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  some  manufacturers  from 
whom  we  buy  a  lot  of  markdowns. 

Increasing  Markups 

One  of  the  most  important  places 
in  our  stores  today  is  the  marking 
room.  'I'he  original  markup  of  each 
garment  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  iKjints  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
l)rofitable  operation.  Merchandise 
should  not  te  marke<l  on  the  tesis 
of  a  set  deiKirtment  markup,  but  on 
the  merits  of  the  particular  gar¬ 
ment  :  realizing  that  the  proper  style, 
fit.  color,  fabric,  etc.,  are  much  more 
imijortant  to  our  customers  than  the 
mere  intrinsic  value. 

Rarely  is  the  markup  of  an  entire 
operation  wrong,  but  a  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  markup  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  will  more  than  likely  show 
where  it  is  wrong.  There  will  te 
ineffective  markup  policies  of  one  or 
two  classifications  which  are  show¬ 
ing  up  in  your  entire  operation. 

Decreasing  Markdowns 

The  most  important  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  markdowns  is  to  realize  and 
admit  that  a  large  proix)rtion  of 
them  are  due  to  buyers’  errors  and 
lx>or  merchandising.  What  ])ercent- 
age  of  markdowns  in  ready-to-wear 
dej)artments  is  traceable  to  buying 
mistakes  and  poor  merchandising  I 
would  hesitate  to  say.  I  have  heard 
of  estimates  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 
It  is  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  not 
less  than  50  j)er  cent,  and  in  fact, 
I  think,  considerably  more.  Let  us 
face  this  condition,  make  a  study 
of  causes  and  resolve  not  to  repeat 
the  same  mistakes.  Realizing  we 
will  make  more  profit  by  getting  rid 
of  our  mistakes  than  by  keeping 
them,  I  recommend  the  following 
procedure  for  the  taking  of  mark- 
downs  in  your  dress  stock. 

If  dresses  remain  unsold  for  one 
month  they  should  be  marked  down 
to  the  next  regular  price  line;  not 
into  an  in-between  markdown  price, 
where  they  become  stagnant.  If 
they  do  not  sell  within  two  more 
weeks,  another  markdown  should  be 
taken.  The  only  variation  from  this 
procedure  might  te  in  the  case  of 
the  very  early  purchases  where  the 
merchandise  might  te  allowed  five 
to  five  and  a  half  weeks,  and  in  ex- 
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treme  cases  six  weeks  without  a 
markdown.  However,  later  in  the 
season  only  three  weeks  should  be 
allowed. 

Advertising 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few 
remarks  on  the  waste  of  money  in 
the  advertising  of  our  departments. 
Too  often  a  department  head  feels 
he  can  escape  the  penalties  of  slow 
selling  merchandise  by  spending 
money  on  advertising  it.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  the  only  result  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  that  merchan¬ 
dise.  Slow  selling  merchandise  is 
merchandise  that  your  customers  do 
not  want  at  a  price  which  it  is 
marked.  That  is  why  it  becomes 
slow  selling. 

Our  advertising  should  tell  of  our 


1933,  according  to  present  indi¬ 
cation,  will  require  more  careful 
planning  and  more  exacting  promo¬ 
tion  and  management  than  1932,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  come  through  the 
year  with  a  semblance  of  ]irofit. 
Increasing  the  volume,  therefore, 
should  not  be  the  goal  of  new 
standards  of  promotion,  but  rather 
the  successful  promoting  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  show  a  profit, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
motive  of  business  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  function.  The  motive 
is  profit,  of  course,  and  the  func¬ 
tion  is  to  serve. 

The  individualized  personal  ser¬ 
vice  store  which  you  and  I  repre¬ 
sent,  therefore,  must  prove  to  its 
clientele  through  its  promotion  that 
it  can  supply  with  accuracy  and 
timeliness  those  particular  items 
which  our  clientele  depends  upon  us 
to  secure. 

The  mechanics  of  advertising  are 
fairly  well  understood  by  all  of  us. 
The  appropriation  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  must  l)e  planned  upon  a 
percentage  basis  that  will  keep  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  good  business 
practices,  and  as  local  conditions 
differ,  there  can  be  no  set  rules  to 
follow.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show 
you  how  we  divide  the  spending  of 
our  advertising  money  or  explain  to 
you  how  best  to  divide  yours.  I 


victories — rather  than  our  defeats. 

Conclusion 

Departments  that  progress  this 
year  will  have  the  courage  to  face 
realities.  They  will  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  find  out  what  are  they  actually 
doing  about  what  they  know.  They 
will  have  the  proper  resiject  for 
])lanning — planning  that  will  make 
the  proper  analysis  of  stock  and  cus¬ 
tomers  demands.  They  are  going  to 
see  that  their  best  selling  price  lines 
are  properly  marked  and  exploited, 
and  that  the  slow  selling  price  lines 
are  not  loaded  with  merchandise. 
They  are  going  to  admit  their  buy¬ 
ing  mistakes  and  take  their  medicine 
quickly.  In  short  they  will  look 
facts  squarely  and  clearly  in  the  eye 
— and  not  duck  them ! 


shall,  however,  endeavor  to  point 
out  how  merchants  whose  business 
is  done  in  smaller  towns  and  in 
smaller  volume  stores  and  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  is  mostly 
turned  over  to  the  local  newspaper, 
may  use  that  medium  so  as  to  get 
a  maximum  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  use  of  daily  newspaper  space 
brings  a  daily  message  which  must 
be  presented  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  continued  story.  It 
must  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
])ublic  and  present  continuity  of 
thought.  Let  me  take  the  store 
which  I  represent  as  an  example.  It 
is  situated  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  greatest  retail  shopping 
area  in  the  world,  in  a  city  of 
35,000  population  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  of  14,500  covering 
a  local  and  semi-suburban  area.  We 
have  an  investment  in  advertising 
space  in  that  paper,  covering  a  per¬ 
iod  of  25  years,  amounting  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  Can 
we  disregard  that  investment  and  all 
that  it  has  done  in  the  past  by  ac¬ 
cepting  haphazardly  planned,  un¬ 
timely  promotions? 

We  must  view  our  advertising 
money  as  an  expenditure  on  which 
we  must  expect  a  return  and  plan 
accordingly.  We  should  take  our 
customers’  frame  of  mind  into 


consideration  during  these  difficult 
times  and  realize,  when  planning  our 
promotions  that  we  cannot  expect 
customers  to  respond  as  they  did  in 
the  hey  day  of  prosperity,  nor  can 
we  expect  to  attain  the  volume  fig¬ 
ures  of  those  days. 

We  must  throw  our  “Beat  Yes¬ 
terday’’  books  into  the  discard,  and 
jiromote  merchandise  from  which 
we  can  expect  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
profit.  Why  should  we  continue  to 
go  on  advertising  loss  leaders  in  a 
big  way?  Why  should  we  continue 
to  expand  our  energy  through 
channels  which,  at  best,  can  only 
give  us  temporary  relief  and  tem- 
{X)rary  volume? 

We  must  plan  our  promotions  in 
keeping  with  local  situations  and 
local  circumstances.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  be  what  we  are  not. 
We  must  continue  to  be  the  kind  of 
store  we  set  out  to  be  and  adapt  our 
policies  to  conform  to  those  princi¬ 
ples.  If  your  store  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  policy  of  price  alone, 
well  enough ;  you  have  one  appeal 
and  that  appeal  must  be  followed 
through.  And  if  price  guides  the 
destinies  of  your  establishment,  then 
the  lower  the  price,  the  greater  the 
headline,  and  probably,  the  appeal. 
But  most  of  the  smaller  volume 
stores  reflect  the  spirit  of  their  com¬ 
munities  and  carry  traditions  which 
were  established  many  years  ago. 

Communities  Change 

These  communities  have  grown 
up  and  the  character  of  the  homes 
and  the  inhabitants  has  altered.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  stores  in 
these  localities  change  their  meth¬ 
ods  to  meet  community  needs.  We 
are  local  stores  .  .  .  not  national 
stores.  We  must  visualize  our  sit¬ 
uation  from  a  local  point  of  view, 
defining  our  policies,  planning  our 
promotions  and  working  out  our 
program  on  a  basis  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  the  people  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  serve. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  our  customers  in  smaller 
towns,  who  formerly  looked  to  the 
big  retail  centers  within  a  radius  of 
100  or  150  miles  of  the  city  in 
which  we  are  doing  business,  be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  incomes,  cannot 
afford  to  make  the  trip  to  the  big 
city  and  incur  the  expense  of  a 
shopping  tour  to  a  large  center. 
They  must,  and  will  shop  at  home. 

These  stores  have  an  opportunity, 
such  as  they  never  had  before,  of 
selling  this  great  group  of  shoppers. 


New  Standards  of  Promoting 
the  Smaller  Store 

By  DANIEL  EISENBERG 
General  Manager, 

Tepper  Bros.,  Plain^ld,  N.  J. 
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who  formerly  went  out  of  town; 
but  they  will  not  repeatedly  come  to 
your  store  merely  because  you  are 
the  largest  department  store  in  the 
area.  They  have  come  to  expect  cer¬ 
tain  Standards  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  their  dealings  with 
larger  stores,  and  they  will  turn  for 
their  local  needs  to  the  larger  store 
in  their  community.  You  must  merit 
their  patronage,  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage,  carry  the  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  expect  you  to  have. 
They  will  come  to  respect  your  store 
for  the  service  it  renders,  and  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  community. 

Smaller  stores  have  certain  limita¬ 
tions  that  advertising  managers  and 
sometimes  owners  do  i.ot  under¬ 
stand.  Let  a  large  department  store 
take  the  lead  in  a  certain  sale  or 
promotion,  let  it  appear  in  big  type, 
and  soon  there  will  be  limitations  of 
these  sales  in  many  smaller  stores 
and  cities  that  make  those  normally 
well  operated  smaller  stores  look 
ridiculous.  But  if  you  tell  those  cus¬ 
tomers  that  you  have  merchandise 
which  they  can  use,  and  want,  and 
which  fits  their  needs  at  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay, — that  is  a  promo- 
titm.  Let  some  large  store  run  an 
advertisement,  as  recently  happened, 
“It  Is  Up  To  Us  To  End  This  De¬ 
pression,”  and  from  coast  to  coast, 
in  smaller  towns,  stores  that  are  or¬ 
dinarily  well-managed,  will  soon  be 
running  advertisements  in  scream¬ 
ing  headlines  announcing  themselves 
as  self-appointed  panic-busters. 

Fix  Objectives 

This  type  of  imitation  or  so-called 
promotion  cannot  continue.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  our  position  in  our 
communities,  the  respect  and  patron¬ 
age  of  our  customers,  w'e  cannot  be 
an  Altman  store  one  day,  then  try 
to  imitate  Klein’s  the  next.  We 
must  define  our  policies,  fix  our  ob¬ 
jectives  and  then  proceed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  store  and  the  merchandise 
that  our  customers  expect  us  to 
have;  the  kind  of  goods  they  can 
consume,  and  will  buy  from  us. 

If  we  are  to  have  new  standards, 
let  them  be  sane  standards.  Promo¬ 
tions  that  will  work.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  spend  advertising 
money  on  a  promotion  of  lawn 
mowers  in  a  city  full  of  apartment 
houses  where  there  isn’t  a  blade  of 
grass  to  be  cut.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  our  town  and  our  people.  In 
smaller  cities,  civic  pride  runs  high. 
People  look  up  to  their  store  with 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
of  city  dwellers. 


A  department  store  in  the  smaller 
city  is  often  the  largest  business  in 
that  town  and  people  expect  to  read 
interesting  advertising  about  that 
store.  The  kind  they  can  understand 
about  the  things  they  want  to  know 
and  want  to  buy.  An  economic  de¬ 
pression  does  not  change  human  na¬ 
ture.  People  still  have  the  same  de¬ 
sires.  More  playing  cards  were  sold 
in  1932  than  in  1928.  “Keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses”  is  still  important 
and  just  for  the  sake  of  advertising 
or  a  desire  to  create  volume,  it 
would  be  idiotic  to  promote  mer¬ 
chandise  that  does  not  appeal.  Price 
alone  is  not  the  magic  spark.  We 
must  not  forget  that  advertising  and 
promotion  can,  even  in  1933,  create 
desires.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  power  of  words  is  the  basis  of 
selling. 

Copy  That  “Pulls” 

I  have  had  merchants  tell  me  that 
their  advertising  does  not  “pull,” 
that  people  do  not  read  their  local 
jiapers ;  that  they  do  not  get  results. 
That  may  be  the  case  in  some  iso¬ 
lated  instances,  but  let  us  not  blame 
poor  results  on  the  newspaper.  They 
can  only  deliver  the  message  which 
you  give  them  and  the  result  of  that 
message  can  only  be  effective  if  our 
l)romotions  are  well  planned  and 
followed  through. 

We  ceased  to  write  interesting 
compelling  copy,  and  our  promo¬ 
tions  shouted  nothing  but  price.  We 
ceased  to  understand  our  customers, 
and  went  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Without  correction  of  our 
faults,  we  shall  revert  to  still  greater 
expense  figures  and  a  steadily  de¬ 
clining  profit  figure. 

If  we  are  doing  business  in  a  city 
with  a  great  percentage  of  Colonial 
homes,  can  we  afford  to  promote 
apartment  house  type  of  furniture 
because  some  store  promoted  that 
type  to  conserve  space  for  the  apart¬ 
ment  dweller?  We  must  survey  our 
city  and  this  is  not  as  ambitious  a 
task  as  it  sound.  It  can  easily  be 
done  by  someone  who  is  interested 
in  the  needs  of  our  potential  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Let  us  quit  insulting  their  intelli¬ 
gence  with  our  poorly  planned  and 
untimely  promotions.  We  must 
scrutinize  these  promotions  and 
make  them  measure  up  to  certain 
standards.  In  each  case  we  should 
ask.  1.  Does  this  represent  our 
store?  2.  Does  it  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  we  want  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic? 

Why  continue  to  promote  Janu¬ 


ary  White  Sales?  Because  January 
is  a  particularly  good  month  for  it, 
or  because,  after  Christmas,  cus¬ 
tomers’  minds  turn  to  linens,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  done  in  your  store 
for  twenty  years?  Why  March 
Spring  Cleaning  Sales  in  February? 
Because  February,  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  with  snow  on  the  ground,  is 
conducive  to  selling  home  cleaning 
needs  for  Spring,  or  because  you 
want  to  beat  your  competitor  to  the 
draw?  Or  is  it  because  for  15  or  20 
years  it  has  always  been  done  that 
way  in  your  store?  Why  August 
Fur  and  Blanket  Sales?  Because 
the  weather  in  August  is  conducive 
to  selling  furs  or  blankets,  or  be¬ 
cause  some  competitive  store  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  August  Fur  or 
Blanket  Sale?  Isn’t  August,  in 
smaller  towns,  a  month  of  vacations, 
when  people  even  in  these  days  are 
thinking  of  beaches,  mountains, 
camps,  tours  and  summer  week¬ 
ends?  Isn’t  there  enough  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  million  dollar  volume  store 
to  cast  aside  the  old  promotions  and 
to  promote  at  a  profit  in  that  month 
the  merchandise  that  will  have  cus¬ 
tomer  apjjeal,  besides  furs  and 
blankets?  We  must  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  change  these  useless  tradit¬ 
ions  and  customs  and  cast  them 
aside  and  adopt  the  new,  without 
losing  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  store  was  established.  It 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  no 
large  store  in  any  large  city  has  a 
monopoly  on  all  the  brains  or  orig¬ 
inal  ideas.  If  we  knew  how  many  of 
their  promotions  went  flat  we  might 
hesitate  to  imitate  them. 

New  Promotion  Standards 

Let  me  briefly  give  you  three  ex¬ 
amples  to  illustrate  what  I  believe 
are  new  standards  of  promotion  for 
the  smaller  store.  For  our  last 
Fall  business,  our  store  bought  a 
large  variety  of  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  novelty  woolen  gloves  and 
mittens.  When  they  arrived  they 
were  priced  so  as  to  show  us  a 
better  markup  than  we  have  ever 
before  attained  on  that  line.  We 
had  specially  drawn  cuts  made  for 
them,  depicting  each  of  the  10 
styles,  a  two  column  twenty  inch 
ad  was  prepared,  giving  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  and  price  of  each  style. 
That  advertisement  was  made  up  in 
September  when  the  merchandise 
arrived,  awaiting  the  first  cold  snap. 
When  it  came,  that  promotion  was 
used.  That  advertisement  cleared 
the  decks,  and  brought  the  desired 
results.  Why?  Because  it  attempted 
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to  promote  an  item  that  people  in 
our  town  were  interested  in.  Wool¬ 
en  gloves  that  were  fashion-right 
and  useful.  It  is  true  large  stores  do 
not  do  it. ,  It  was  not  the  traditional 
thing  to  do  but  it  worked. 

.  I^st  July,  when  most  stores  were 
running  July  Clearance  Sales,  we 
successfully  cast  tradition  aside  and 
dared  a  new  promotion.  We  ran  a 
three  column  twenty  inch  advertise¬ 
ment  with  one  hundred  dozen  silk 
slips  at  $1.19  each.  The  total  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  that  advertisement  was 
$36.00.  We  disposed  of  them  all  in 
one  day,  repeated  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  and  quantitv  seven  days 
later  and  again  a  week  later.  Elach 
time  they  were  a  sell-out.  Three 
hundred  dozen  slips  at  a  total  pro¬ 
motional  cost  of  $118.00.  Over 
$4,000  worth  of  business  at  a  profit 
in  July.  Why?  Because  it  was  a 
Clearance  Sale?  No!  Because  it  was 
timely.  Our  customers  wanted 
Slips. 

Why  do  we  go  on  advertising 
sales  of  piece  goods  in  terms  of  ten 
thousand  yards  of  brand  new  silks 
that  would  regularly  be  $1.20  or 
$1.50  a  yard  on  sale  at  79  cents  per 
yard?  Are  our  customers  interested 
in  how  many  yards  of  silk  we  have 
on  our  shelves  or  are  they  interested 
in  the  kind  of  dresses  those  silks  will 
make?  Why  do  we  continue  to  ad¬ 


vertise  in  terms  of  yardage  when 
we  are  actually  selling  dresses  ? 

Some  years  ago,  I  conducted  a 
simple  dressmaking  contest.  The  re¬ 
quirements  were  that  people  buy 
their  materials  and  patterns  at  our 
store  and  make  any  kind  of  dress 
they  chose  out  of  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  we  had  for  sale  at  regular 
prices.  We  set  aside  fifty  dollars 
from  our  advertising  appropriation 
as  prize  money.  We  selected  two 
local  people  and  the  fashion  director 
of  one  of  the  pattern  companies  as 
judges.  What  was  the  result? 
Were  a  new  crop  of  American  de¬ 
signers  bom  through  that  promo¬ 
tion  ?  No !  But  we  did  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  piece  goods  and  the  making 
of  dresses  at  home.  It  was  not  the 
thing  that  would  work  in  a  big  city 
store  Ijecause  large  stores  are  not 
close  enough  to  their  customers  for 
that. 

I  will  agree  with  you  that  it  re¬ 
quires  courage  to  do  the  unusual. 
But  recall  the  courage  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  cast  aside  tradition  and  gave  up 
trading  stamps.  And  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  more  courage  than  that  to 
look  at  the  profit  and  loss  statements 
of  1933  unless  we  are  willing  to 
and  do  adopt  new  standards  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  our  individualized  local 
small  town  stores. 


of  stores  were  in  worse  condition 
with  only  48  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  season.  Even  the  stores  with 
sales  uj)  to  five  million  annually  had 
only  59  per  cent  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  currently  purchased.  It  has 
l)een  necessary  therefore,  to  pro¬ 
duce  our  volume  with  only  a  little 
over  half  the  merchandise  invest¬ 
ment,  the  remainder  lying  on  the 
shelves  to  clutter  up  operations  and 
constitute  a  continuing  problem,  re¬ 
flecting  frequently  excessive  mark- 
tlown  losses.  In  addition  to  the 
losses  so  definitely  shown,  these 
lingering  reminders  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  errors  dull  the  enthusiasm  of 
salespeople  and  create  an  unfavor¬ 
able  impression  of  the  store  and  its 
stock  in  the  minds  of  customers. 
Merchandising  efforts  must  be  di¬ 
verted  from  profitable  items  and 
])romotional  allowances  increased 
and  apportioned  in  an  unl)alanced 
manner. 

The  best  control  of  slow-moving 
merchandise  is,  of  course,  found  in 
the  l)etter  knowledge  of  customer 
wants  furnished  through  unit  con¬ 
trols  and  other  studies,  accom])an- 
ied  by  better  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  inevitable  that  some 
([uantities  of  merchandise  will  re¬ 
main  on  hand  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  most  profitable  selling  sea¬ 
son.  Some  causes  of  this  accumu¬ 
lation  are: 


Taking  the  Annual  Inventory  and 
Providing  for  the  Control  of  Slow 
Moving  Merchandise 

By  C.  A.  ALLANSON 

>, ,  Rothschild  Bros.,  Ithaca,  N.  F. 


At  the  present  time  we  are  all 
planning  our  operations  for  the 
coming  season  and  putting  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  effort  into 
the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable 
volume  of  sales.  In  view  of  volume 
losses  which  have  occurred  during 
the  pa.st  ooerating  periods  and  con¬ 
sidering  continuing  present  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
but  in  trying  to  solve  it  we  seem  to 
be  allowing  ourselves  to  work  under 
a  heavy  handicap.  The  merchandise 
which  can  l)est  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  volume  is  new,  fresh, 
style-right  merchandise.  Yet,  from 
the  figures  given  us  through  the 
'studies  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  we  are  in  little 
better  position  than  the  general 


country  store  of  some  years  ago  with 
which  we  are  j)robably  all  familiar. 
Merchandise  was  piled  to  the  ced¬ 
ing  on  the  shelves  lining  the  walls. 
If  the  items  wanted  by  the  customer 
could  not  readily  be  located,  pro¬ 
prietor  and  customer  joined  in  a 
search  until  something  which  met 
the  need  was  found.  If  it  was  a 
bit  dusty  or  shopworn,  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  price  was  agreed  upon  and 
both  parties  were  satisfied.  Com¬ 
petition  does  not  permit  that  type 
of  operation  to  be  successful  at  the 
present  time ;  yet,  according  to  Har¬ 
vard  reports  for  the  end  of  1931, 
the  stores  with  sales  under  one  mil¬ 
lion  had  only  61  per  cent  of  their 
merchandise  purchased  during  the 
fall  season.  The  next  larger  group 


Overbuying  of  regular  and  usually 
satisfactory  merchandise. 

Overbuying  of  special  sale  items  not 
readily  fitting  into  regular  stock. 

Poor  buys — bad  colors — materials — 
sizes. 

Merchandise  not  meeting  salespeople’s 
approval. 

Merchandise  not  sold  in  proper  rota¬ 
tion. 

Shopworn  or  damaged  merchandise. 

The  jiroblem  cannot  be  solved  by 
a  single  thorough  trip  through  the 
shelves,  sending  a  heavy  list  of 
markdowns  to  the  office.  I  doubt 
if  a  markdowTt  ever  moved  a  piece 
of  merchandise.  It  is  merely  an  ad¬ 
justment  in  price  which  makes  sales 
effort  more  effective.  Clean  stocks 
can  only  be  attained  and  maintained 
by  securing  complete  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  stocks  on  hand 
and  using  this  knowledge  through¬ 
out  the  season.  In  applying  this 
knowledge,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  merchandise  old  to  the  sales- 
l)erson  is  not  necessarily  old  to  the 
customer  and  does  not  always  have 
to  be  reduced  in  price  in  order  to 
be  sold. 

A  concrete  example  of  this  oc¬ 
curred  recently  in  our  store  in  check¬ 
ing  up  a  group  of  silverware  which 
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liad  Ijeen  hidden  away  for  a  long 
time.  It  had  lieen  marked  down 
again  and  again  hut  still  remained 
on  liand.  We  finally  brought  it  out 
for  review;  had  it  carefully  polish- 
e<l;  and  without  any  further  mark- 
downs.  disposed  of  practically  every 
piece  within  two  days. 

The  Iiest  source  of  information 
concerning  merchandise  on  hand  lies 
in  the  semi-annual  inventory.  In¬ 
ventory-taking  in  the  i)ast — and  to 
some  extent  in  the  present — has  been 
regarded  as  a  check-up  on  the  total 
(juantity  of  merchandise  on  hand. 

It  is  true  that  the  accuracy  of  an 
inventory  is  of  great  importance  but 
if  it  is  used  only  for  this  purpose 
much  of  its  jx)tential  value  is  lost. 
In  our  store,  we  have  tried  to  plan 
a  method  of  inventory  which  could 
lie  used  later  for  buying  information 
and  also  in  the  check-up  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  had  remained  too 
long  in  the  store. 

General  Instructions 

Hefore  inventory-taking  is  start¬ 
ed,  a  memorandum  giving  complete 
instructions  is  distributed  freely 
through  the  store.  (Form  A)  All 
employees  are  required  to  study 
these  instructions  and  to  initial  their 
buyer's  copy  when  they  are  familiar 
with  it.  A  careful  check-up  is  made 
of  all  invoices  and  charge-backs  to 
manufacturers  for  returned  mer¬ 
chandise.  Inter-departmental  trans¬ 
fers  are  carefully  checked  and  all 
markdown  sheets  gathered  at  the 
office.  These  are  all  closed  three 
days  j)rior  to  the  day  set  for  the 
closing  of  inventory  and  merchan¬ 
dise  releases  from  the  receiving 
room  are  stojqwd  with  the  exception 
of  urgent  items  released  under 
special  permission  from  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office.  Buyers  are  also  required 
to  return  all  consigned  merchandise 
to  manufacturers  or  to  include  the 
same  in  their  inventory,  as  we 
charge  consigned  merchandise  to 
our  departments  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  merchandise,  holding  the 
invoice  in  .Accounts  Payable  until 
ready  for  i)ayment.  Merchandise 
which  has  l)een  loaned  to  other  de- 
l)artments  for  display  or  decorative 
purposes  is  called  back  to  the  own¬ 
ing  department. 

We  make  an  effort  to  keep  the 
merchandise  in  the  store  arranged 
in  logical  order  at  all  times.  Just 
prior  to  taking  inventory,  we  request 
each  department  to  recheck  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  merchandise  and 
to  sort  it  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
according  to  the  inventory-  classi¬ 
fications  which  are  planned,  mer¬ 
chandise  being  first  sorted  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  classification  and  then  by 
price  and  season  code  where  jxissi- 
ble.  Space  is  arranged  for  the  de- 
jjartment  numl)er  and  the  location 
of  the  merchandise:  that  is.  as  to 
whether  it  is  on  the  floor  or  in  stock 
room,  designating  the  different  stock 
rooms  by  numl)er.  We  ask  for  a 
correct  description,  sufficient  to 
identify  the  merchandise  readily 
later  on,  together  with  the  number 
of  the  classification  for  speed  in 
sorting.  The  body  of  the  slip  is 
then  filled  in  with  the  season,  quan¬ 
tity,  unit  and  retail  price.  Only 
merchandise  of  one  description  at 
one  price  is  allowed  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  slip.  Merchandise  of  various 
seasons  may,  however,  lie  entered 
on  separate  lines.  In  taking  the 
count,  we  start  in  one  corner  of  the 
department  and  take  all  merchandise 
in  line,  regardless  of  the  item.  .As 
many  slips  are  used  in  each  bin  or 
case  as  are  necessarv  but  no  slio 
may  be  u.sed  for  more  than  one  bin 
nor  may-  it  include  merchandise  not 
at  that  e.xact  location.  The  count 


is  then  checked  by  a  separate  clerk 
or  by  the  buyer.  Any  merchandise 
sold  after  being  entered  on  an  in¬ 
ventory  slip  is  cleared  merely  by 
making  a  tall  mark  in  the  right- 
hand  column  of  the  slip,  no  changes 
l)eing  made  in  the  quantity  listed 
at  the  time  the  item  is  sold.  We  ask 
all  needed  employees  to  work  on  the 
last  evening  of  the  month  and  all 
inventories  are  gathered  at  the  same 
time.  Relatively  dormant  stock  rooms 
are  closed  during  the  day  and  the 
active  stock  rooms  and  floor  in¬ 
ventories  are  gathered  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  close  of  business. 
The  slips  are  then  sorted  in  numeri¬ 
cal  order  and  every  slip  accounted 
for.  .After  l)eing  checked  off,  .slips 
are  then  resorted  by  inventory  class¬ 
ifications  and  alphabetized  within 
each  classification.  Then  within  the 
exact  description  by  price,  from 
highest  to  lowest  ])rice.  As  stxm  as 
.sort  is  completed,  slips  are  listed  on 
standard  inventory  sheets  allowing 
for  two  extensions,  the  second  divid¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  according  to 


FORM  A 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TAKING  INVENTORY  TO  BE 
COMPLETED  JULA’  30,  1932 

1.  Instruct  all  employees  helping  to  take  inventory  in  your  departments  thoroughly. 
Have  each  one  read  and  initial  these  instructions. 

2.  No  merchandise  will  be  released  from  Receiving  Room  on  July  29th  or  30th, 
without  special  permission  from  Controller’s  Office. 

3.  Have  all  bills  on  your  file  in  Receiving  Room  passed  for  which  the  merchandise 
has  been  received.  Make  sure  that  credits  have  been  entered  for  all  returned 
merchandise:  that  transfers  have  been  turned  in  covering  all  merchandise  received 
or  given  to  any  other  department.  See  that  all  markdowns  are  recorded.  These 
must  be  taken  prior  to  inventory.  No  changes  in  price  will  be  made  during 
inventory.  Have  all  merchandise  counted  at  the  price  shown  when  inventory 
taking  is  started.  .All  markdown  sheets  will  be  gathered  by  the  office  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  27th. 

4.  Return  all  consigned  merchandise  to  manufacturer  before  starting  inventory. 
If  any  consigned  merchandise  is  to  he  held  in  stock  for  a  longer  period,  kindly 
inform  Controller’s  office.  .All  consigned  merchandise  remaining  in  store  must 
be  included  in  inventory. 

5.  Have  all  merchandise  in  other  departments  for  decorative  purposes  returned  to 
your  department.  Be  sure  that  all  merchandise  in  windows  has  been  counted. 

6.  Sort  your  merchandise  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  inventory  classifications 
given  you.  First  sort  bv  inventory  classification,  then  price  and  then  by  season 
code,  where  possible.  Enter  count  direct  on  inventory  slips.  Give  inventory 
classification  number  and  description.  If  additional  classifications  arc  needed,  add 
to  list  by  name  and  number.  Enter  only  one  price  on  each  slip  and  use  a  separate 
line  for  each  season  code.  Leave  all  slips  under  or  attached  to  merchandise, 
counted  so  that  they  can  be  rapidly  checked.  In  large  departments  use  each 
pad  of  slips  in  one  section  or  location  to  facilitate  locating  missing  slips.  Do 
not  change  count  as  items  are  sold  during  inventory  but  enter  a  mark  in  the 
last  column  for  each  item  sold. 

7.  All  inventories  must  be  completed  by  Saturday  night,  July  30th.  At  that  time 
inventors-  slips  will  be  gathered  bv  the  buver  and  another  member  of  the  store 
to  be  assigned  later.  EVERY  SLIP  MUST  BE  ACCOUNTED  FOR.  All 
spoiled  slips  must  be  voided  and  initialed  by  buyer  and  sorted  with  other  slips. 

8.  After  gathering,  slips  must  be  sorted  in  numerical  order  and  checked  with  Super¬ 
visor  for  comnleteness.  After  checking  by  number,  slips  must  be  sorted  by  in¬ 
ventory  classifications  given  and  by  prices  within  each  classification,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  price.  .All  miscellaneous  items  will  be  classified  by  sorting 
in  alphabetical  order,  then  by  prices  of  each  item.  When  this  sort  is  completed, 
all  slips  will  be  listed  on  regular  inventory  sheets.  .After  reading  these  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully,  kindly  call  at  Controller’s  Office  for  any  corrections  or  special 
arrangements  required  for  your  department. 

9.  Use  same  classification  as  used  at  inventory  January  31,  1932.  See  Controller 
if  any  changes  are  desired. 

10.  .All  sales  people  and  office  employees  will  plan  on  working  Saturday  evening, 
July  30th. 
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current  season,  six  to  twelve  months 
old  and  over  a  year  old.  The  list¬ 
ing  is  next  called  back  for  accuracy 
and  accepted  in  the  office. 

As  almost  all  the  employees  help 
in  the  task,  the  inventory  listing  is 
practically  completed  in  one  even¬ 
ing.  The  only  departments  on  which 
any  work  usually  remains  to  be  done 
the  following  day  are  the  Home 
Furnishing  group  which  has  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  items. 

Through  this  method  of  inventory 
we  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the 
merchandise  in  each  department  and 
can  immediately  locate  the  quantity 
of  merchandise  on  hand  of  any 
specific  item  in  the  entire  store  and 
at  each  price  of  the  item  as  well 
as  by  season  of  purchase.  .\  copy 
of  each  inventory  summary  is  given 
to  the  buyer,  merchandise  manager 
and  controller.  We  feel  that  this 
plan  interferes  less  with  our  service 
to  customers  than  any  other  form 
of  inventory  we  have  tried. 

The  merchandise  manager,  buyer 
and  controller  next  have  a  confer¬ 
ence  regarding  the  clearance  of  the 
slow-moving  merchandise.  In  mak¬ 
ing  a  plan,  we  have  used  the  Har¬ 
vard  goal  figures  for  stores  of  our 
size,  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  condition  of  the  department. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible 
for  us  to  better  these  figures,  in 
some  cases  the  percentages  are  a 
goal  toward  which  we  work.  The 
plan  is  detailed  by  months  on  the 
form  and  signed  by  the  buyer.  In 
no  case  do  we  set  a  goal  to  which 
the  buyer  does  not  willingly  agree, 
as  the  success  of  the  plan  is  largely 
dependent  on  buyer  interest  and  co¬ 
operation. 

Schedules 

We  have  developed  schedules  for 
the  various  departments.  In  our 
yard  goods  departments,  we  try  to 
have  all  merchandise  sold  and  out 
of  the  store  before  it  is  eighteen 
months  old  and  we  check  all  mer¬ 
chandise  over  six  months  old.  In 
our  accessories,  we  plan  to  have  all 
merchandise  out  of  the  store  before 
it  is  a  year  old.  This  is  also  true 
in  our  men’s  wear  while  our  ready- 
to-wear  is  usually  cleared  before  it 
is  six  months  old  and  rarely  enters 
into  our  slow  merchandise  picture. 
In  our  house  furnishings  group,  we 
are  w’orking  toward  a  goal  of  having 
all  merchandise  out  of  the  store 
before  it  becomes  eighteen  months 
old. 

All  merchandise  over  six  months 
old  is  listed  on  slow  merchandise 
sheets  directly  from  the  inventory- 
sheets  and  forwarded  to  the  buyer. 


in  order  that  price  changes  may  be 
indicated  as  markdowns  are  taken 
during  the  month,  to  facilitate  the 
location  of  the  exact  items  in  the 
monthly  check-up.  The  form  used 
provides  space  for  entering  the  new 
price  as  well  as  the  new  quantity 
and  allows  individual  extensions  so 
that  the  downward  movement  of 
each  item  can  be  followed.  Just 
prior  to  the  end  of  each  month,  the 
lists  are  checked  against  the  actual 
merchandise  remaining  on  hand  and 
forwarded  to  the  office  for  exten¬ 
sion  and  summarizing.  In  our  house 
furnishings  department,  this  month¬ 
ly  checkup  has  not  as  yet  been  possi¬ 
ble,  due  to  an  excessive  number  of 
small  old  items  on  hand.  After 
completion,  progress  made  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  plan  and  at  a  meeting 
held  by  the  buyer  and  controller, 
the  lists  are  reviewed  and  attention 
called  to  items  which  are  not  clearing 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  manager’s  attention  is  also 
called  to  more  serious  problems  of 
clearance,  particularly  where  plan¬ 
ned  reductions  for  the  departments 
are  not  being  maintained. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  analyze 
the  exact  value  of  this  type  of  fol¬ 
low-up.  The  above  system  of  in¬ 
ventory  has  been  in  use  in  our  store 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  use  of 
slow  merchandise  lists  has  been  in 
operation  during  the  past  year.  We 
do  know  that  when  our  fiscal  year 


closes  at  the  end  of  this  month  that 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  on  hand 
for  more  than  a  year  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50,  .per  cent  of  the  quantity 
shown  by  the  inventory  a  year  ago. 
We  know  also  that  it  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  25  per  cent  of  our  total  inven¬ 
tory  as  compared  to  37  per  cent  a 
year  ago.  In  checking  the  rejwrts  of 
individual  departments  for  the  five 
months  of  this  sea.son.  we  have 
found  that  the  retail  total  of  the 
items  on  hand  August  1st  has  been 
reduced  by  over  60  per  cent  while 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  physical 
items  have  been  disposed  of,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  plan  not  only  secures 
a  reduction  of  the  valuation  but, 
more  imp<>rtant,  causes  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold.  In  the  departments 
checked,  the  markdown  taken  during 
the  season  on  this  old  merchandise 
amounted  to  a  little  over  20  jjer  cent 
of  the  total  sales  of  the  same  class 
of  merchandise.  We  feel  that  this 
is  a  very  moderate  figure. 

The  plan  of  follow-up  has  not 
proved  to  be  at  all  cumliersome.  It 
does  take  some  time  at  the  end  of 
each  month  and  re(juires  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  salesiJeople. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  secure  when 
they  realize  that  the  monthly  check¬ 
ing  gives  them  an  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  stocks  and  that  the 
clearance  of  the  older  merchandise 
opens  the  way  to  an  increased  flow 
of  new,  interesting  items. 


Meeting  Big  City  and  Big 
Store  Competition 

By  JOHN  R.  BOYLE  II 
Advertising  Manager, 

R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


IT  appears  that  the  highly  desir¬ 
able  purpose  of  this  gathering  in 
the  year  1933  is  one  of  rational¬ 
ization.  Rationalization  is  that  func¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  which  immediately 
seeks  reasons  in  defense  of  acts  and 
opinions  w-hen  they  are  questioned, 
and  may  be  extended  to  include 
errors  and  situations  in  which  w-e 
find  ourselves ;  this  year  we  are 
truly  in  a  situation. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  we  can  do 
to  make  ourselves  happier  in  that 
situation,  to  help  ourselves  into  a 
better  one.  And  since  this  is  Jan¬ 
uary,  let  us  start  with  an  inventory 
of  the  good  and  bad  features  of  the 
big-store  competition  we  talk  and 
worry  about  so  much. 

The  difficulties  which  are  handed 
to  us  along  with  big-store  competi¬ 


tion  become  apparent  at  once.  We 
have  price-troubles  which  arise  be¬ 
cause  the  larger  fellow  can  and 
usually  does  buy  more  for  less;  we 
have  service-headaches  because  our 
volumes  do  not  justify  the  same 
sales-personnel  concentration  or  de¬ 
livery  and  billing  staffs;  advertising 
and  display  suffer  because  three  per 
cent  of  “X”  volume  will  not  buy  as 
much,  even  in  smaller  communities, 
as  “lOX”  will  buy  in  the  city.  There 
are  out-of-stock  and  lack-of- selec¬ 
tion  complaints  because,  on  smaller 
inventories,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  adequate  depth  and  the 
breadth  your  city- wise  customer 
deems  attractive.  You  can  add  to 
this  list  easily  enough.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  these  items  only  in  order  to 
turn  my  back  on  them.  They  exist; 
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we  know  it ;  and  they  must  be  coped 
with.  For  the  moment  I  am  much 
more  interested  in  the  attitude  with 
which  we  meet  them  than  with  the 
actual  methods  that  might  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Incidentally,  methods  that 
work  in  your  community  probably 
would  not  in  ours,  just  as  ours  might 
not  in  yours. 

In  this  inventory  of  ours,  what 
can  we  list  under  the  head  of  actual 
advantages  to  the  small-store  with 
big-city  competition?  Two  come  to 
mind  which  are  real,  tangible  fight¬ 
ing  weapons  of  a  high  order.  First 
is  the  fact  that  the  small  store  can 
literally  concentrate.  Its  trading 
area  is  compact ;  its  customers  con¬ 
stitute  a  community  interest ;  its  de¬ 
liveries  are  comparatively  short- 
haul  problems.  Its  entire  thinking 
can  and  should  lie  governed  by  the 
activities  and  developments  of  its 
own  area,  and  that  area  should  be 
rather  sharply  defined  in  its  own 
plan  and  strategy. 

The  other  evident  weapon  is  its 
opportunity  to  develop  a  truly  liv¬ 
ing  jjersonality  as  a  store  in  its 
community.  That  store  is  fortunate 
which  finds  such  a  personality  al¬ 
ready  at  its  head,  ready  for  public 
accei)tance  and  approval.  The  ix)int 
needs  no  elaboration  here.  Those 
of  you  who  are  in  major  executive 
capacities  know  what  I  mean.  The 
question  is.  what  are  you  doing 
about  it?  Has  your  store  such  a 
personality?  How  can  you  develop 
or  create  it? 

Three  Major  Considerations 

Now  from  the  two  basic  weapons 
we  have  indicated — a  definite  con¬ 
centration  in  your  area,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  your  store’s  jiersonality 
— there  are  three  major  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  discussed.  But  first  let 
me  remind  you  that  while  human 
“personality”  is  simply  the  sum  of 
every  thing  a  person  is  and  does, 
in  the  case  of  a  store  it  is  perforce 
extended  to  include  every’thing 
every  member  of  that  organization 
does  both  in  its  name  and  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  Because  every  one  of 
those  employees  represents  the  store 
all  the  time — I  wonder  how  many 
of  your  people  realize  that?  And 
how  many  of  them  act  accordingly? 

Of  the  three  considerations  I 
hinted  at  before,  the  first  is :  atti¬ 
tude.  Your  entire  store’s  attitude 
toward  this  big-store  competition. 
Is  it:  “Oh,  well,  what  do  you  ex¬ 
pect?  Look  at  all  the  money  they 
have!  Look  how  BIG  they  are!” 
Let  me  suggest  for  contrast,  please, 
“Look  at  all  the  headaches  they 
have !” 


Every  big  store  is  an  active  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  right  small-store  within 
its  shadow.  However,  and  this 
second  development  is  of  a  restric¬ 
tive  or  negative  character,  the  big 
store  is  not  in  any  sense  a  challenge 
to  the  .smaller  one  in  the  matter  of 
methods  by  which  to  achieve  the 
desired  ends.  You  know  the  temp¬ 
tation  that  comes  when  you  see 
some  new  service  of  information, 
some  spectacular  credit-checking 
plan  put  into  effect  by  the  biggest 
fellows.  You  say,  don’t’  you,  “That 
looks  good  to  me;  I  want  one  of 
those.”  And  maylie  you  go  out  and 
sink  the  year’s  hojje  of  a  net  in 
the  expectation  of  a  cut  in  your 
expense  of  operation.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  particular  plan  is 
used  by  the  big  store  liecause  it 
must,  not  because  it  wants  to  use 
it.  It  is  a  defense  mechanism  im- 
jxjsed  upcm  it  by  the  very  size  and 
unwdeldiness  of  its  organization.  It 
must  check  and  re-check  at  terrific 
expense,  Ijecause  it  can’t  capitalize 
on  the  jjersonal  interest  and  alert 
loyalty  of  Dick  in  the  Shipping  De- 
jmrtment  or  Sussie  who  prints  the 
pri^'e-tickets.  You  can  count  on 
these  people  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent — whereby  is  found  another 
way  of  adding  to  morale  while  you 
avoid  expense.  Maylje  even  this 
year  Susie  is  worth  five  dollars  a 
week  more  and  .three  keener  lessons 
in  merchandising,  as  against  some 
four-hundred  dollar  control  plan 
with  new  machinery. 

It  is  well  to  ask,  concerning  con¬ 
templated  additions  to  the  store  sys¬ 
tem  or  equipment.  “Is  this  a  defen¬ 
sive  weapon  for  Blank’s,  or  one  of 
aggression?  Can  I  get  the  same  re¬ 
sult  with  resources  at  present  in  my 
organization?  VV’ill  it  work  in  my 
town  as  efficiently  as  in  his  larger 
area?”  Then,  three  days  later,  “Do 
I  still  want  it?”  If  the  answers  all 
point  to  a  final  “yes”  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  way  to  make  it  pay. 

Resourcef  ulness 

The  third  factor  is  summed  up  in 
one  word:  resourcefulness.  I  in¬ 
clude  here  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  chief,  of  all  his  subordinates, 
and  of  every  employee,  all  directed 
into  one  channel — the  growth  of 
their  store’s  usefulness  for  and  to 
its  own  customers.  One  of  the  fin¬ 
est  personality  talks  ever  given  is 
built  around  a  single,  simple  com¬ 
mandment  :  Use  What  You  Have  to 
Get  What  You  Want.  I  borrow  the 
phrase  from  its  originator,  Frank 
Jewel  Raymond.  It  hardly  needs 
interpretation.  Use  what  your  or¬ 


ganization  already  possesses  of  in¬ 
genuity,  of  enthusiasm,  of  training 
to  get  what  you  want — good-will? 

A  larger  building?  Long  life  and 
a  sane  one  for  your  store?  What¬ 
ever  it  is,  grasp  what  you  want  firm¬ 
ly  ;  entrap  it  with  words ;  put  it  into 
a  slogan  anti  then  sell  it  to  your 
entire  organization.  Make  the 
thought  in  that  slogan  the  guide  for 
every  decision  made  in  the  course 
of  your  store’s  normal  business,  and 
there  will  come  a  unity  of  effort 
within  your  personnel  which  will 
surely  make  it. self  felt  by  your  pub¬ 
lic,  to  your  very  great  advantage. 

But  what  about  the  rationalizing 
I  mentioned  at  the  start  of  this  ar¬ 
gument?  How  about  the  happiness 
to  be  found  in  store-keeping  in 
1933?  What  of  the  inspiration 
in  this  job  of  holding,  guid¬ 
ing,  building  with  a  small  or¬ 
ganization?  Please  remember  this; 
and  may  I  say  that  if  you  take  this 
one  thought  home  and  spread  it — 
inject  it  into  the  souls  of  all  your 
organizations — the  time  you  have  sat 
here  will  not  have  l^een  in  vain. 
Happiness  comes  only  from  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  doing  of  worth¬ 
while  things  that  makes  us  grow 
and  glow’.  It  is  the  precious  mem¬ 
ory  of  emergencies  met.  jobs  fin¬ 
ished  on  schedule,  problems  solved, 
budgets  controlled,  that  builds  the 
enthusiasm  which  carries  us  over  the 
next  difficulty  in  line.  And  this  is 
equally  true  for  every  one  of  your 
clerks,  each  in  her  own  sphere,  as 
it  is  for  chief  or  sub-executive. 

Further,  achievement  comes  only 
through  conquest — the  meeting  and 
licking  of  ever-larger  problems  with 
a  personality’  grown  strong  on  for¬ 
mer  tests.  Here  lies  true  building, 
true  happiness  for  the  builders.  And 
here  lies  the  way  to  the  development 
of  store  personality — that  thing  that 
makes  a  customer  come  back,  not 
because  yours  is  the  nearest  spool 
of  thread  but  because  she  LIKES 
you.  likes  the  little  clerk  in  Notions 
and  the  eternal  accuracy  of  her  bills 
with  you. 

Summary 

So,  to  summarize  briefly;  given 
very  definite  problems  arising  from 
big-store  operations  in  your  area, 
and  you  know  just  w’hat  those  prob¬ 
lems  are;  given  the  w’ill  to  meet 
them  and  the  attitude  to  accept 
them  as  a  challenge,  we  have  our 
individual  and  group  resourceful¬ 
ness.  our  advantage  of  compactness 
of  area,  our  opportunity  to  use  and 
develop  the  right  personality  to  get 
in  our  community  the  things  we 
properly  want — that  personal  happi- 
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ness  which  comes  from  achieving 
successive  conquests  over  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  granting  us  rewards  in  the 
way  of  an  improved  situation,  a 
better  vision,  a  more  satisfactory 
living  in  which  to  enjoy  our  greater 
personal  strength.  \\’ith  this  atti¬ 
tude  we  will  find  in  big-city  and 
big-store  competition  a  challenge — 


a  blessing  in  disguise  (and  that  is 
the  common  costume  of  blessings 
generally.) 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  fortunate  store 
— whatever  its  inventories  —  of 
which  all  its  members  can  and  do 
say  with  pride  “We  have  been  often 
tried,  and  are  willing  to  be  tried 
again.” 


How  to  Control  Payroll  Expenses 
in  the  Smaller  Store 

By  CHARLES  H.  BAER,  JR. 

President, 

Charles  H.  Baer  &  Co.,  York,  Pennsylvania 
- ■ - 


TO  some  of  you,  my  subject  may 
appear  to  be  a  delicate  one,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  year  like  1933 
when  we  are  hoping  that  employ¬ 
ment  will  l)e  increased  rather  than 
decreased,  and  inopiMjrtime  while 
many  excellent  ideas  such  as  the 
spread-the-work  movement  are 
l)eing  championed.  Let  me  point 
out,  then,  right  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  that  payroll  control  does  not 
mean  so  much  the  fact  that  you  are 
putting  iieople  out  of  work,  but,  in 
reality,  you  are  insuring  jobs  of 
regular,  loyal  workers  by  stabilizing 
your  business  and  enabling  your 
staff  to  pay  its  way  in  an  enthusi¬ 
astic,  efficient  and  economical  man¬ 
ner. 

Economies  Still  Possible 

The  suggestions  which  I  bring 
before  you  are  virtually  all  practical 
examples  already  effective  in  our 
own  organization.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  re¬ 
tail  store  leaders  to  think  they  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  dare  in  curtail¬ 
ing  payroll  ex^^ense.  In  not  a  few 
instances,  when  further  analysis  of 
the  problem  was  made,  fresh  opfKJr- 
tunities  developed  to  show  that  addi¬ 
tional  adjustments  and  economies 
could  be  accomplished  without 
seriously  affecting  the  successful 
operation  of  this  department  or  that, 
as  well  as  down  through  the  entire 
store. 

Every  head  of  every  small  depart¬ 
ment  store  should  insist  that  buyers 
or  department  managers  as  they  are 
termed  in  some  organizations,  as 
well  as  their  assistants,  should  de¬ 
vote  a  certain  part  of  each  business 
day  to  selling.  The  adoption  of  a 
work-schedule  for  such  department 
heads  will  speed  up  their  daily  rou- 
tfne  productivity.  Specify  certain 


hours  for  checking  advertising,  out¬ 
lining  window  display  plans,  visit¬ 
ing  sample  rooms,  checking  invoices 
and  bills,  and  for  actual  selling.  A 
three-fold  benefit  should  result. 
First,  the  department  itself  will  get 
better  sui)er vision  by  reason  of  the 
buyer's  presence.  Second,  a  greater 
opjjortunity  for  the  buyer  to  make 
definite  customer  contact,  so  highly 
important,  is  presented.  Third,  this 
helps  keej)  down  department  selling 
cost. 

Executives  on  the  Floor 

On  peak-selling  days  and  through 
store-wide  promotional  events,  we 
assign  our  advertising  manager,  our 
sales  promotion  manager,  our  con¬ 
troller,  our  display  manager,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  and  service  super¬ 
visor  to  definite  floor  positions. 

In  .our  delivery  department,  we 
effected  a  saving  by  making  but  one 
delivery  a  day  to  each  section  of 
the  city.  When  the  need  arises,  an 
exnerienced  extra  driver  can  be 
called  into  service  from  our  house 
maintenance  force.  Some  months 
ago  when  this  force  totaled  five  men. 
one  of  them  resigned.  The  remain¬ 
ing  four  men  absorbed  his  duties. 
One  of  these  afterward  left  the 
store’s  employ  and  now  the  three 
men  left  are  carrying  on,  simply 
because  of  an  adjustment  in  their 
duties  which  were  speeded  up  so  as 
to  make  greater  productivity. 

To  cite  more  concrete  examples, 
one  of  the  girls  in  our  advertising 
department  daily  works  an  hour  re¬ 
lief  period  at  our  shoe  repair  service 
desk.  A  young  man  in  the  display 
department  daily  makes  a  noon-hour 
relief  in  the  men’s  shoe  department. 
In  our  pattern  department,  the  sales¬ 
woman  in  charge  likewise  does  the 
special  gift- wrapping  for  the  entire 


store.  Alone,  she  handled  1,750 
special  packages  in  December.  She 
likewise  serves  customers  at  the 
nearby  fabric  sections.  All  this  is 
in  addition  to  her  regular  duties. 

Our  passenger  elevator  relief  is 
provided  by  a  young  man  in  the 
marking  and  receiving  department, 
and  his  assistant  makes  a  noon  relief 
in  the  notion  department.  Girls 
from  our  cafeteria  staff  have  been 
given  inter-locking  jobs  so  that  no 
one  of  them  has  any  idle  time. 

Non-Selling  Force  Contingents 

In  the  general  offices,  every  girl 
is  primarily  a  stenographer,  but 
trained  to  serve  in  a  relief  or  extra 
capacity  as  telephone  o|)erator,  credit 
clerk,  audit  staff  meml)er  or  cashier. 
These  young  women  are  also  trained 
to  serve  as  relief  workers  at  our 
IK)stal  sub  station.  All  of  them  in 
the  non-selling  groups  have  definite 
selling  experience  and  form  our 
contingent  force  of  salesjjeople, 
within  the  store. 

Part-time  workers  in  our  employ 
are  governed  by  weather  condititins 
in  reporting  for  duty.  If  summoned 
for  a  special  promotion,  and  the 
morning  is  accompanied  by  bad 
weather,  they  make  it  a  point  to 
telephone  the  personnel  director  be¬ 
fore  preparing  to  leave  home.  In 
other  instances,  regular  part-time 
workers  are  instructed  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  division  head  not  to  report 
as  usual  should  unfavorable  weather 
occur  during  the  morning  and  prior 
to  the  regular  reporting  hour. 

By  arrangement  with  our  insur¬ 
ance  company,  we  were  enabled  to 
reduce  our  staff  of  watchmen  from 
three  to  two.  making  possible  the 
saving  of  one  salary  for  a  regular 
watchman  and  also  that  of  a  relief 
man  who  worked  Saturday  nights, 
Sunday.  Sunday  nights,  holidays,  the 
night  before  a  holiday  and  the  night 
following  a  holiday.  On  such  nights, 
the  insurance  company  permitted  us 
to  use  but  one  man.  so  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  for  relieving 
one  another,  was  worked  out.  at  no 
additional  insurance  cost.  We  effect¬ 
ed  another  saving  when  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  delivery  room,  who 
had  a  helper  to  make  package  col¬ 
lections.  was  replaced  by  a  more 
active  and  more  energetic  man  who 
does  all  the  work. 

Service  Own  Trucks 

Our  delivery  truck  drivers  service 
their  own  trucks  and  this  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  further  economies.  Major 
repairs,  of  course,  have  to  be  done 
by  competent  repair  establishments. 

Combining  several  departments 
under  one  buyer  or  manager,  fol- 
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lowinjj  resignations,  brought  about 
further  savings. 

(.)ne  of  our  carclwriters.  who  is 
a  very  caj)able  artist,  now  paints  and 
niaintains  two  large  |x»ster-type  bill- 
hoards  or  roof  signs,  instead  of 
having  an  outdoor  advertising  com¬ 
pany  change  and  service  them. 

Keeping  Up  Production 

Possibly  you  may  feel  that  we 
have  an  alx)ve-the-average  type  of 
personnel  when  I  tell  you  they  have 
enthusiastically  and  voluntarily 
taken  on  additional  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  order  to  keep  our 
selling  and  general  operation  ex¬ 
pense  down  to  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum.  They  co-operate  whole-heart¬ 
edly  and  inherently  realize  that  add¬ 
ing  extra  workers  has  a  great  tend¬ 
ency  to  increase  the  selling  cost  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  so 
they  have  no  desire  for  more  help 
than  is  naturally  or  actually  neces¬ 
sary  to  properly  staff  the  dejiart- 
ment.  During  the  Christmas  season 
of  1931,  we  abandoned  the  pavment 
of  cash  gifts  to  employees  in  all  divi¬ 
sions,  according  to  service  records. 
This  was  responsible  for  a  saving 
of  several  thousand  dollars  of  f)ay- 
roll  e.xijense  and  it  was  brought 
about  without  engendering  any  ill- 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
endeavored  to  maintain  a  considerate 
and  generous  attitude  tow'ard  our 
personnel.  Last  summer  when  we 
observed  a  five-day  week  through 
the  introduction  of  a  whole-day 
holiday  on  Thursdays,  we  jiaid  our 
workers  for  the  full  week.  During 
the  past  Christmas  selling  campaign, 
our  store  had  evening  shopping 
hours  until  9  o’clock  on  thre^  days 
only,  that  is.  during  the  final  week 
when  other  stores  in  our  community 
and  neighboring  cities  remainetl 
open  ever>’  night.  Regular  store 
hours  were  maintained  on  the  day 
before  Christmas,  allow'ing  our  staff 
to  go  home  at  6  o’clock  Christmas 
Eve.  This  particular  plan  brought 
widely  favorable  comment  from 
customers,  from  business,  civic, 
social,  church  and  club  leaders  as 
well  as  from  our  own  store  people 
and  the  staffs  of  competing  stores. 
Incidentally,  ours  is  the  only  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  York  closing  at  6 
o’clock  Saturdays.,  Early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  we  gave  our  employees  an  en¬ 
tire  evening  to  do  their  holiday 
shopping  in  the  store  at  a  special 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  which 
applied  to  their  own  purchases  only, 
and  permitted  them  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  dependents,  other 
members  of  their  families,  wives, 
husljands  or  sweethearts.  This  was 


announced  as.  and  enthusiastically 
received  as,  our  Christmas  gift  to  our 
personnel,  several  weeks  BEFORE 
Christmas.  And  I’m  haj)py  to  tell 
you  that  the  evening’s  results  w’ere 
exceedingly  gratifying. 

In  keeping  down  payroll  expense 
tiiere  must  l)e  a  steady,  unrelenting 
drive  to  keep  up  the  selling  produc¬ 
tion.  After  all.  selling  percentages 
are  not  ladly  distort^  if  you  can 
sharpen  your  selling  slant  and  main¬ 
tain  your  volume  profitably.  This 
is  the  year  of  all  years  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  have  quality  in  your 
I)ersonnel  as  well  as  in  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  Xon-productive  people  are 
just  as  costly  to  your  store  as  non- 
profitable  merchandise. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  leaders  we 
owe  it  to  our  employees  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  are  in  the  right 
jobs,  whether  they  are  really  paying 
their  way  in  our  organization, 
whether  they  are  worthy  of  being 
develoj^ed  and  capable  of  growing 
into  more  res])onsible  jobs  with  us. 
W’e  must  then  provide  stimulus  in 
the  form  of  more  important  work 
and  find  greater  incentives  so  they 
have  a  definite  goal  to  strive  for. 

Closer  coordination  of  dejjart- 
ments  is  another  step  toward  lessen¬ 
ing  waste  in  payroll  expense.  We 
all  realize  today  the  necessity  of 
getting  together  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  to  bring  about  closer  un¬ 
derstanding  and  better  cooperation. 
Sometimes  by  relocation  of  de^^rt- 
ments  and  getting  close  proximity 
for  related  lines,  from  two  to  four 
salaries  can  be  saved.  For  example : 
If  the  girls’  shop  is  on  the  second 
floor,  the  children’s  on  another,  the 
infants’  department  on  still  another 
and  the  boys’  department  on  the  first 
floor,  more  salespeople  are  needed 
than  would  be  necessarv*  if  these 
various  sections  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  floor.  Added 
business  should  result  because  you 
would  avert  the  possibility  of  a 
mother  buving  for  one  child  in  a 
family  of  four  and  walking  out  and 
ignoring  the  needs  of  her  other 
children  of  7  to  14  years,  simply 
because  she  did  not  find  all  juvenile 
apparel  in  one  section.  Otherwise, 
being  obliged  to  wander  from  floor 
to  floor,  she  is  likely  to  wander  out 
and  into  another  store. 

Interdepartmental  Selling 

Our  employees  realize  that  there 
must  be  a  greater  production  of 
work  and  that  interchange  of  work 
is  vitally  necessar>*.  They  know’  that 
inter-department  selling  is  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  their  store  life  and 
growth,  and  likewise  in  their  service 


to  the  customer,  for  the  customer 
rarely,  if  ever,  recognizes  the  con¬ 
venience  to  the  store  and  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  our  internal  problems. 

Careful  projection  and  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  of  your  budgetary  figures  for 
the  store-wide  payroll  must  be 
maintained.  Get  your  department 
heads  to  state  their  needs  for  their 
various  promotions  well  in  advance 
...  the  number  of  people  required, 
when  they  will  be  wanted,  why  they 
will  be  desired,  and  the  amount  of 
business  promotional  features  are 
e.xpected  to  yield.  Then  review  the 
performance  with  the  forecast, 
check  it  up  rigidly  and  strive  to  de¬ 
termine  on  occasions,  why  the 
budgetarv’  figure  was  exceeded  or 
distorted  out  of  projected  propor¬ 
tion. 

The  periodical  review  of  employ¬ 
ees’  salaries  with  regard  to  perform¬ 
ance  and  pro<luctiveness  is  highly 
imiJortant.  Learn  to  evaluate  your 
employees  and  to  make  salary  ad¬ 
justments  accordingly  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  stimulation  work.  The  weekly 
check-up  on  payroll  cost  enables  you 
to  discover  abnormal  peaks  and  to 
take  corrective  steps  before  the 
month  is  ver\'  old  or  has  passed. 

Carefully  inspect  the  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  part-time  workers. 
Our  regular  staff  is  on  duty  from  9 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  one  hour  for 
lunch.  Part-time  workers  observe 
an  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  schedule  with 
a  relief  period.  By  strict  adherence 
to  our  budgetary  procedure  and  by 
adjustment  of  salarv’  costs  during 
the  last  year,  we  made  a  saving  of 
21  i)er  cent  and  during  the  last  two 
years  savings  total  32  per  cent. 
Some  individuals  were  given  in¬ 
creases  when  we  felt  they  were 
justifiable  owing  to  increased  inter¬ 
est  and  much  better  production.  We 
did  not  make  a  blanket  or  storewide 
salar\’  adjustment.  Consolidations 
and  combinations  of  duties  helped 
very  materially.  On  the  other  hand, 
actual  reductions  applied  to  various 
people  from  the  owners  and  manage¬ 
ment  down  through  the  rank  and 
file,  with  chief  executives  taking 
generous  decreases. 

Flying  Squadron 

Our  store  uses  a  special  staff  of 
girls  on  first  floor  aisle  tables.  We 
call  them  the  “Flying  Squadron” 
because  of  their  versatility  and 
special  training  in  selling  varied 
lines.  They  can  be.  and  frequently 
are.  sent  to  any  department  when 
the  need  arises. 

In  our  efforts  to  lessen  payroll 
cost.  I  repeat,  we  must  simultaneous¬ 
ly  think  in  terms  of  better  selling. 
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It  is  essential  that  an  outstanding 
phase  of  modem  selling  in  the  smal¬ 
ler  store  is  the  urgent  need  for  care¬ 
ful  observance  of  salespeople  by  the 
buyer  or  department  manager  him¬ 
self.  He  must  frankly  and  intelli¬ 
gently  examine  each  individual  on 
his  staff.  He  must  ask  himself,  “Is 
Miss  Jones  doing  her  best  for  me 
and  my  department?”  He  should 
devise  a  job  analysis  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff  and  see  that  it  is 
definitely  carried  out.  He  should 
determine  whether  his  staff  members 
are  reading  the  right  sort  of  trade 
and  fashion  magazines;  what  they 
are  doing  outside  store  hours  to 
bring  business  to  his  department  and 
to  the  store;  if  they  are  calling  up 
so  many  prospective  customers  each 
day ;  if  they  are  sending  out  so  many 
postcards  about  new  merchandise 
each  week ;  if  they  are  following 
up  on  the  daily  group  of  suggest ed- 
selling  items,  and  if  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  trying  to  give  earnest  support 
to  the  department  and  its  head. 


Non-productive  people  are  the 
parasites  in  retailing  as  well  as  in 
any  other  field.  They  pull  against 
the  organization  as  it  tries  to  go 
forward.  They  are  unfair  to  the 
store  as  a  public  service  institution, 
to  the  other  salespeople  honestly 
trying  to  progress,  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  to  the  employer  him¬ 
self,  to  the  customer,  and  last  but 
not  least  they  are  a  deadly  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  payroll. 

Let  us  be  courageous  right 
through  1933.  Let  us  increase  our 
training  and  personnel  activities  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  than  ever  important 
to  train  our  people  for  better  sell¬ 
ing  ...  to  make  two  sales  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before.  And  if 
I  may  once  more  refer  to  our  own 
store,  let  me  say  that  in  the  last 
six  weeks  we  have  added  two  people 
to  our  staff  just  to  develop  better 
selling  in  our  store.  And  it  is  our 
belief  that  better  selling  will  be  one 
of  the  big  solutions  of  high  payroll 
cost. 


Increasing  Quality  Selling 


By  SARA  CASTLE 
Personnel  Director, 

L.  A.  IVitherill,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  1’. 

- ■ - 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  about 
selling  quality  merchandise.  That 
is  a  problem  which  faces  depart¬ 
ment  stores  today  as  it  never  has 
before.  A  lot  has  been  said  and 
written  about  it,  but  that  doesn’t  do 
any  good  unless  we  make  our  sales¬ 
people  willing  to  and  capable  of  sell¬ 
ing  our  better  merchandise. 

The  common  thing  we  hear  all  the 
time  is  that  our  salespeople  must  be 
quality  conscious  and  by  that  we 
mean  many  different  things.  In  a 
case  like  this  I  must  allude  to  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  I  want  to  tell 
a  little  bit  about  what  we  have  done 
in  our  store  to  try  to  make  our 
people  conscious  of  quality  selling 
and  a  great  many  other  things  which 
lead  up  to  it. 

Making  Salespeople  Store 
Conscious 

In  the  last  two  years  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  our 
people  trying  to  make  them  store¬ 
conscious  ;  that  is,  we  have  not 
spared  any  effort  to  instill  loyalty 
and  confidence  in  the  business  and 
make  them  conscious  of  their  own 
importance  and  respninsibility  in  the 
dollar  and  cents  idea  of  putting 
things  over.  We  have  taken  them 


into  our  confidence,  told  them  all 
about  our  plans,  asked  for  their  sug¬ 
gestion  about  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  rewarded  them  for 
these  suggestions.  We  have  on  the 
average  of  two  general  store  meet¬ 
ing  each  week  and  many  of  these 
meetings  are  used  to  tell  not  only 
about  merchandise  promotions, 
changes  in  layout,  plans  we  have  for 
making  our  store  the  most  desirable 
place  in  the  city  to  shop,  but,  more 
impHjrtant,  just  how  the  business 
stands  in  regard  to  actual  sales  fig¬ 
ures.  We  try  to  show  them  how 
even  the  most  carefully  laid  plans 
of  management  are  of  no  avail  if 
they  do  not  carry  them  out  in  their 
contact  with  the  customer. 

We  want  them  to  realize  that  the 
salespeople  are  the  most  vital  part 
of  the  organization.  We  want  them 
to  know  that  we  are  greatly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  them  and  talk  to  them 
about  the  business  so  that  they  go 
back  to  their  departments  feeling 
that  this  is  true. 

This  may  all  seem  apart  from  my 
subject,  but  I  cannot  help  being  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  this  “confiding 
plan,”  as  I  believe  it  is  fundamental 
in  building  an  effective  sales  per¬ 
sonnel.  I  think  the  salespeople 


should  feel  concerned  about  the 
business ;  they  should  share  our 
worries  with  us  if  they  are  to  help 
us  in  facing  our  problems.  It  is 
amazing  to  see,  in  our  case  at  least, 
how  concerned  our  people  are  about 
each  day’s  figures. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  carry  out  our  plans 
for  increasing  profit  and  sales  fig¬ 
ures  through  the  medium  of  selling 
better  merchandise.  They  must  have 
a  definite  training  for  the  task.  As 
we  all  know  of  salespeople,  we  can 
talk  to  them  theoretically  so  much, 
but  unless  we  can  put  down  two  or 
three  things  in  black  and  white, 
“Until  you  can  do  that,”  or  “If  you 
do  such  and  such,  you  will  have 
that,”  it  is  difficult  to  get  actual 
results.  In  the  last  few  years,  also, 
we  have  spent  too  much  time  in 
telling  them  how  to  sell  and  too 
little  time  telling  them  what  to  sell. 

The  small  store  probably  is  better 
equipped  to  teach  through  giving 
their  sales  people  definite  merchan¬ 
dise  training,  than  the  large  store. 
We  have  often  called  our  people  to¬ 
gether  and  told  them  how  to  handle 
the  customer,  and  how  they  can  coax 
a  customer  into  buying  something 
additional,  and  then  sent  them  back 
to  their  departments  with  the  same 
lesson  to  the  girl  selling  pots  and 
pans  as  to  the  girl  selling  silk  linger¬ 
ie.  We  are  getting  away  from  that 
and  now  give  specific  merchandise 
training,  but  we  don’t  do  enough 
of  it. 

In  our  store  our  buyers  have  a 
regular  meeting  once  a  week  where 
they  take  the  best  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  and  talk  to  the  salespeople  about 
it,  calling  attention  to  the  points 
which  will  sell  it  and  talking  over 
the  merchandise  with  them.  Buyers 
are  the  logical  people  to  give  mer¬ 
chandise  training,  although  they 
don’t  like  to  do  it  very  well.  They 
don’t  think  they  can  do  it.  They 
don’t  think  they  can  make  a  speech 
but  we  can  make  them  feel  they 
don’t  have  to,  but  just  talk,  get  the 
salespeople  to  ask  the  questions  and 
the  meeting  is  over  before  they 
know  it. 

I  have  found  it  very  beneficial  to 
have  the  buyer  pick  two  pieces  of 
merchandise  with  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  but  of  different  quality  and 
different  price  and  then  we  ask  one 
salesperson  in  the  group  to  tell  how 
she  would  increase  her  sale  by  con¬ 
vincing  a  customer  who  came  in  for 
the  less  expensive  item  to  buy  the 
more  expensive  one,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  in  these  meetings  how 
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ofttii  the  very  ixiint  that  would  have 
convinced  the  customer  that  the 
must  expensive  item  is  the  best  to 
buy,  is  the  one  we  are  not  using  at 
all  W’e  often  find,  too,  that  one 
salesperson  through  her  exijerience 
will  try  certain  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion  which  are  successful  and  can 
be  used  by  others. 

We  find  our  salespeople  very 
much  interested  in  anything  we  can 
do  that  is  definite,  because  in  our 
.store  we  have  tried  (as  you  proba¬ 
bly  have  in  yours)  to  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  they  must  sell  a 
certain  amount  to  make  the  sales 
cost  less  and  to  do  a  quality  job  in 
order  to  hold  it.  It  is  not  a  method 
of  .scaring  them,  but  it  is  common 
sense  reasoning — sell  so  much  and 
do  so  much  to  maintain  their  pos¬ 
itions. 

I  think  definite  and  comprehens¬ 
ive  merchandise  training  is  essential 
liefore  we  can  e.\|K*ct  our  j^eople 
to  sell  quality  merchandise,  arid  this 
is  what  I  call  having  our  salespeople 
quality  conscious. 

In  a  small  store,  such  as  ours,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  salespeople  to 
take  an  active,  definite  interest  in 
display.  They  are  responsible  for 
it  and  we  encourage  them  to  display 
the  l)etter  merchandise  in  an  attract¬ 
ive  manner,  so  the  customer  will 
want  it  before  she  talks  with  them. 
We  find  much  of  our  l)etter  mer¬ 
chandise  put  on  the  shelves, 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper, — it  must 
not  get  soiled,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  is  good  reasoning  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  have  always  heard  that 
merchandise  well  displayed  is  more 
than  half  sold. 

We  have  tried  to  make  a  definite 
plan  for  rewarding  our  salespeople 
for  increasing  their  sales.  Some 
time  ago  we  tried  this  plan  of  re¬ 
warding  them  for  additional  sales 
and  suggestive  selling.  All  of  them 
have  little  suggestive  selling  slips. 
Those  slips  are  very  simple,  little 
pink  slips  with  spaces  for  the  de¬ 
partment  sales  number  and  the  item 
sold.  When  we  first  tried  it  out  we 
used  it  just  for  additional  sales,  that 
is,  when  the  salesperson  sold  one 
piece  of  merchandise  and  could  in¬ 
terest  the  customer  in  an  additional 
piece,  she  made  out  a  pink  slip 
which  was  then  signed  by  the  buyer 
and  sent  with  the  sales  ticket.  We 
had  excellent  results  and  we  have 
added  to  the  plan  lately  and  given 
the  salespeople  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  a  slip  in  the  case  where  a 
customer  asks  for  a  $1.95  article  and 
the  salesperson  sells  a  $2.85  article. 


We  rely  on  the  honesty  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  and  have  had  no  difficul¬ 
ty.  The  salesperson  puts  on  her 
slip  the  thing  that  the  customer 
asked  for  and  the  thing  she  sold. 
The  buyer  signs  the  slip. 

We  do  not  have  a  large  personnel. 
The  first  week  we  tried  this  plan 
we  had  probably  fifty  people  selling 
and  that  week  eighty-five  slips  were 
turned  in  on  increased  sales,  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  that  the  customer  asked 
for.  It  amounted  to  something  over 
$90.  That  may  not  seem  a  lot  in 
money,  but  if  we  do  it  every  week, 
it  will  be. 

Every  Monday  morning  I  have  a 
merchandise  suggestive  selling  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  salespeople  and  at  that 
time  the  three  girls  who  have  turned 
in  the  most  slips  are  given  a  $1  cash 
prize  award,  and  on  the  salaries 


that  most  salespeople  are  getting, 
that  dollar  is  really  a  sufficient  in¬ 
centive.  We  have  found  our  sales- 
l)eople  very  enthusiastic  aliout  the 
plan. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  I  don’t  believe  any  one  factor 
has  been  so  effective  in  building  our 
store  personnel  as  taking  them  into 
our  confidence,  telling  them  about 
the  business  and  trying  to  impress 
upon  them  that  these  critical  times 
have  made  us  just  as  dependent  on 
them  as  they  are  on  us,  and  our 
most  triumphant  example  was  a 
rather  flighty  salesgirl  who  lingered 
around  the  executive  office  one  Sat¬ 
urday  night  just  to  learn  whether 
we  had  made  our  day  or  not,  and 
gleefully  ran  to  her  pacing  beau  at 
the  employment  office  when  we  told 
her  she  had  helped  us  put  it  over. 


(T.  D.  4361) 

Tax  on  Furs — Section  604  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

Article  24  of  Regulations  46,  amended 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TO  COLLECTORS  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
AND  OTHERS  CONCERNED: 

Article  24  of  Regulations  46,  approved  June  18,  1932,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Art.  24.  Scope  of  Tax. — The  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  sale  by  the 
manufacturer  of  (1)  articles  made  of  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt  and  (2) 
articles  of  which  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value. 

The  tax  is  not  confined  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  fur  used  as  wearing 
apparel  but  also  attaches  to  articles  susceptible  of  other  uses,  such  as  rugs, 
robes,  etc.  Raw  fur  is  not  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  tax  attaches  to  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer  of  any  article  if  such 
article  is  made  of  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt,  or  if  the  component  material  of 
chief  value  of  such  article  is  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt.  To  determine  whether 
fur  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  the  respective  values  of  the 
various  materials,  including  the  fur,  should  be  compared.  The  comparison 
should  be  made  immediately  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  materials  after 
they  have  been  completely  prepared  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
the  completed  article  except  assembling  the  component  parts.  Labor  charges 
for  assembling  the  fur  or  other  materials  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  value  of  the  fur  or  other  materials.  If  the  fur  is 
not  exceeded  in  value  by  any  other  single  material,  the  fur  is  considered 
the  component  material  of  chief  value  and  the  sale  price  of  the  completed 
article  is  subject  to  the  tax. 

In  the  case  of  fur-lined  gloves,  the  value  of  the  fur  lining  at  the  time 
it  is  ready  for  assembly  with  a  leather  shell  or  other  outer  casing,  shall 
be  compared  with  the  value  of  such  leather  shell  or  outer  casing  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  assembly  with  the  fur  lining.  The  tax  will  attach  to  the 
sale  of  the  completed  glove  if  it  is  found  that  the  value  of  the  fur  lining 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  leather  shell  or  casing  immediately  prior  to  assembly. 

Fur  collars,  fur  cuffs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  linings  for  gloves  and  similar 
completed  articles  of  fur  are  taxable  when  sold  by  the  manufacturer  thereof 
even  though  to  be  incorporated  into  other  articles  of  which  fur  is  not  the 
component  material  of  chief  value.  (For  credit  provisions  see  Arts.  26 
and  71.) 

DAVID  BURNETT, 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

APPROVED:  January  25,  1933. 
j  OGDEN  L.  MILLS, 

j  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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New  Standards  of  Delivery 
Service  for  1933' 

By  FRED  C.  SCHATZ 

Assistant  Store  Manager, 

Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Address  delivered  before  Tiventy-Second  Annual  Convention, 
General  Session,  Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  17,  1933 


fflVTEW'  Standards  for  Delivery 

J_^  in  1933”  really  means  a  re¬ 
turn  to  certain  fundamental 
principles,  from  some  of  which  we 
have  deviated  as  individuals  and  as 
a  craft. 

Quite  often  the  “other  store” — 
or  its  Delivery  Department — has 
done  the  thinking  and  planning  for 
your  store  and  my  store  and,  since 
there  are  so  many  different  schools 
of  thought  on  the  same  problems, 
we  are  apt  to  pursue  the  wrong 
course. 

Some  stores  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  their  physical  lay¬ 
outs  and  systems  were  changed,  of 
necessity,  to  meet  their  needs.  They 
increased  their  store  and  delivery 
facilities  and  personnel  in  keeping 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peak 
days  and  now  find  themselves  with 
buildings,  fixtures  and  delivery 
equipment  adequate  to  handle  1929- 
30  volume  of  sales — and  some  have 
still  greater  capacity — when  dollar 
sales  volume  of  today  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  what  is  was  then. 
When  sales  were  going  ahead, 
profits  came  with  relative  ease  and 
spending  continued  likewise.  Mer¬ 
gers  of  stores,  for  example,  gave 
promise  of  large  savings  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  while  other  less  outstand¬ 
ing  savings  were  seemingly  ignored. 

Eliminating  Waste 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  interested  in 
and  realize  the  importance  to  our 
stores  of  eliminating  waste,  “pink 
teas.”  free  service  and  unnecessary 
forms,  systems,  telephones,  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment,  etc.  Delivery  really 
starts  with  supplies — then  wrapping, 
packing,  collecting  and  sorting  of 
merchandise  follows  —  then  ship¬ 
ment  to  customers  through  such 
agencies  as  Parcel  Post,  Express, 
Freight,  etc.  and  by  Motor  Vehicles 
(usually  the  store’s  own)  or  by  com¬ 
bined  or  cooperative  delivery  etc. 
— ^the  follows  team  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Adjustment  or  Claim 
Department. 

The  cost  of  delivery  (percent  to 


sales)  varies  greatly  among  stores 
in  different  cities,  due  to  tojK)- 
graphy,  weather  conditions,  etc.  and 
often  among  stores  in  the  same  city 
due  to  the  number  of  customer 
“take  with”  transactions  and,  of 
course,  the  quality  and  nature  of  a 
store’s  merchandise  effect  the  i)repa- 
ration  and  handling  cost  of  delivery. 

The  number  of  truck  deliveries 
to  a  given  place  daily  or  weekly, 
the  extent  of  the  free  delivery  area 
and  the  store’s  policy  with  regard 
to  simplified  wrapping  and  packing, 
all  have  an  important  bearing  on 
deliver}’  costs.  Theoretically  and 
actually,  stores  can  save  money  by 
having  a  service-warehouse  build¬ 
ing,  where  workrooms,  cold  storage, 
furniture,  china,  glass,  house  fur¬ 
nishings  and  other  stocks  are  carried 
and  where  packing,  sorting,  loading 
and  garaging  of  trucks  are  all  done 
in  the  same  building. 

At  the  present  time,  when  stores 
having  such  buildings  do  less  manu¬ 
facturing  and  warehouse  much  less 
merchandise  and  have  fewer  deliv¬ 
ery  transactions,  such  buildings  are 
an  extra  burden  and  expense  be¬ 
cause  of  unused  space.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  way  may  soon  be  found 
to  lease  such  space  to  outside  con¬ 
cerns,  or  that  the  stores  may  engage 
in  some  new  activities  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  secure  a  profitable  re¬ 
turn  from  this  surplus  space — or, 
better  still,  that  an  early  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  will  relieve  the 
situation. 

An  Orderly  Program 

Let  us  consider  an  orderly,  con¬ 
sistent  jjrogram  of  suggesting,  at 
the  time  of  sale,  that  the  customer 
“take  with”  any  parcels  that  can  be 
conveniently  carried.  By  so  doing, 
the  customer  will  avoid  delay  and 
possible  breakage  in  delivery  and 
also  save  delivery  charges  if  the 
merchandise  would  have  to  be  sent 
beyond  the  store’s  free  delivery  area. 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 
have  been  most  ably  discussed  at 
previous  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  meetings, 
but  as  a  reminder  there  still  remains 


the  i)ersonal  element  of  their  proper 
use.  It  will  pay  to  develop  among 
wrappers  and  packers,  as  well  as  sale 
salesi^eopK;  who  envelojie  cash  regis¬ 
ter  sales;  a  feeling  that  “willful 
waste  brings  woeful  want”  and  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  in  a 
year  by  misu.se  of  supplies  that  could 
well  be  applied  to  maintaining  a 
higher  wage  level  or  lowering  the 
cost  of  merchandi.se  to  the  customer. 

Collecting  packages  wrapped  at 
desks  to  be  forwarded  to  the  de¬ 
livery  dispatch  room  or  gathered  at 
selling  points  in  the  store  and  taken 
to  central  wrap  or  packing  rooms, 
is  an  important  function.  “Break¬ 
age”  and  "Lost  Goods”  are  two 
causes  of  grief  in  collecting  pack¬ 
ages.  The  first  is  an  actual  money 
loss  to  the  store  and  the  second 
means  dissatisfied  customers.  Check 
up  on  your  procedure  ami  see  that 
the  proper  machinery  (hampers, 
conveyor  system,  etc.)  is  set  in 
motion  to  do  the  job  and  then  super¬ 
vise  it  and  see  how  it  cuts  down 
your  loss  and  reduces  customer 
complaints. 

The  free  delivery  area  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  stores  covers  a  radius  of  ap¬ 
proximately  75  miles  for  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  regardless  of  value. 
The  stores,  however,  reserve  the 
right  to  select  the  cheapest  method 
of  delivery.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  that  there  will  be  no  charge 
for  delivery  within  a  distance  of 
300  miles  from  the  store,  for  a 
combination  of  home  furnishings 
delivered  to  a  single  address  in  a 
single  shipment,  where  the  amount 
of  the  sale  is  $200  or  more.  Fur¬ 
ther,  when  purchases  made  from  one 
sales])erson  in  two  or  more  related 
departments,  such  as  Fur  Coats  and 
Fur  Scarfs,  Women’s  Coats  or 
Women’s  Dresses,  amount  to  $200 
or  more,  there  will  be  no  charge  for 
delivery  within  the  300  mile  limit. 
Here  again,  the  store  reserves  the 
right  to  ship  hy  the  cheapest  re¬ 
sponsible  carrier.  When  merchan¬ 
dise  of  the  Home  Furnishing  group 
is  sent  by  truck  beyond  the  counties 
comprising  the  regular  free  delivery 
area  (but  not  exceeding  300  miles 
from  the  store)  at  the  recpiest  of 
the  customer,  the  charge  for  truck 
deliverv  service  (in  lieu  of  Parcel 
Post,  Express  or  Freight,  which  the 
store  would  otherwise  pay  on  a 
single  purchase  or  shipment  amount¬ 
ing  to  $200  or  more)  will  in  no 
case  be  less  than  three  times  the 
actual  freight  charge  for  the  same 
shipment. 

Charging  for  delivery  beyond  the 
free  delivery  area,  which  became 
effective  among  Pittsburgh  stores 
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July  15.  1932,  has  shown  a  sub¬ 
stantial  savinji  in  Parcel  Post,  Ex¬ 
press  and  Freight  charges  formerly 
paid  by  the  stores,  and  has  encour¬ 
aged  customers  to  take  more  mer¬ 
chandise  with  them  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  truck  deliveries 
to  outlying  points. 

Charging  for  Delivery 

In  the  past  our  Free  Special  De¬ 
livery  Service  has  been  very  liberal 
and  costly.  Since  October  1st  we 
have  been  charging  customers  for 
sjtecial  deliveries  within  the  regular 
delivery  routes  a  minimum  charge 
of  25  cents.  (No  charge  is  made  to 
points  in  the  Downtown  business 
district,  the  North  Side  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  all  Railroad  Stations.) 
Beyond  the  first  street  car  fare 
zone  limits  a  charge  for  transpor¬ 
tation  may  be  added  to  the  minimum 
charge  of  25  cents. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are : 

(a)  Delayed  packages  containing  al¬ 
terations  on  Men’s  and  Women’s 
garments. 

(b)  Packages  that  the  store  fails 
to  send  on  regular  delivery  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise. 

(c)  The  delivery  department  may 
make  a  “clean-up”  prior  to  holi¬ 
days  without  charging  for 
special  delivery. 

(d)  Goods  (such  as  meats,  flowers, 
etc.)  that  require  prompt  de¬ 
livery  owing  to  their  character, 
making  it  necessary  for  them  to 
be  kept  in  refrigerators. 

Selling  and  Manufacturing  De¬ 
partments  are  charged  for  special 
deliveries  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  their  failure  to  have  the  mer¬ 
chandise  ready  for  the  regular  de¬ 
livery  or  for  specially  promised 
dates. 

Charging  for  special  deliveries 
has  resulted  in  a  very  substantial 
saving  in  car  fare  and  special  boys’ 
payroll  by  reason  of  fewer  requests 
coming  from  the  customers  as  well 
as  from  departments. 

'I'he  sorting,  routing,  sheet  writ¬ 
ing,  stubbing,  etc.  of  packages  call 
for  a  selection  from  a  number  of 
different  layouts  and  systems  now 
in  use,  each  one  more  or  less  parti¬ 
cularly  suited  to  a  particular  size  or 
kind  of  store.  Valuable  informa¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  is  available 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Retail 
Delivery  (jroup  of  our  Association. 
And  in  this  connection,  don’t  fail  to 
check  your  Delivery  Department  to 
see  if  you  are  using  the  draw-back 
system,  a  simplified  sheet  writing  or 
stubbing  system,  the  drivers’  unit 
bin  arrangement  and  proper  belt 
conveyor  system  or  sort  tables — ^to 
enable  you  to  handle  your  packages 
ex|)editiously,  safely  and  with  a 
minimum  payroll  cost. 


The  tremendous  shrinkage  in 
dollar  sales  volume  demands 
thorough  study  of  each  person’s 
work  and  responsibility.  By  so  do¬ 
ing,  I  am  sure  you  will  find — as 
many  stores  have — that  further  sav¬ 
ings  can  l)e  made;  and  in  some 
stores  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be 
made.  Stores  owning  their  own  de¬ 
livery  equipment  probably  have 
plenty  of  trucks  and  I  presume 
many  of  them  are  old  and  obsolete. 

If  they  can  be  made  safe  and 
efficient  at  less  cost  than  the  invest¬ 
ment.  depreciation,  etc.  of  new  ones, 
put  them  in  condition  without  delay. 
If  not,  shop  around  for  new  ones. 
You  can  buy  more  attractive  look¬ 
ing,  dependable  and  economically 
operated  trucks  today  for  less 
money  that  at  any  time  in  automo¬ 
tive  history. 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  truck 
deliveries  daily  or  weekly,  reminds 
me  that  during  the  war  our  store, 
with  all  others  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  changed  from  two  deliveries  a 
day  to  one.  We  saved  very  little 
money,  largely  because  the  capacity 
of  our  driver’s  bins  (then  located 
in  the  basement  of  the  Store)  was 
inadequate  and  we  always  had 
plenty  of  packages  for  the  number 
of  routes  we  operated,  which  en¬ 
abled  us  to  send  our  trucks  loaded 
most  of  the  time.  Immediately  after 
the  war,  we  went  back  to  two  de¬ 
liveries  a  day  for  routes  within  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  miles  from  the 
store. 

One  Delivery  Daily 

During  the  past  year,  due  to  the 
greater  bin  capacity  in  our  new  Ser¬ 
vice-Warehouse,  we  again  changed 
to  one  delivery  a  day  on  the  routes 
that  formerly  had  two  deliveries 
and  adjusted  the  frequency  of  de¬ 
liveries  on  the  longer  routes.  The 
result  has  been  most  gratifying.  In 
addition  to  the  saving  of  trucks,  we 
were  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sorters,  .sheet  w’Hters.  delivery 
people  generally,  packers,  wrappers, 
etc.,  due  to  spreading  the  work  over 
the  entire  day  and  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  Our  per  cent  of  delivery  trans¬ 
actions  to  total  store  transactions 
was  reduced  about  12  per  cent — pre¬ 
sumably  due  to  customers  not  want¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  the  next  regular  de¬ 
liver^'. 

Our  store  has  been  successful  in 
reducing  the  number  of  “can’t  find’’ 
delivery  transactions  by  closer 
follow-up  of  bad  addresses  and  for 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
paying  drivers  ten  cents  for  effect¬ 
ing  a  delivery  where  the  address  was 
illegible  or  wrong  and  delivery  was 


made  without  returning  the  jiackage 
to  the  store.  Bad  addresses  causing 
packages  to  be  returned  to  the  store 
for  l)etter  address  are  not  only  cost¬ 
ly  but  an  annoyance  to  the  custo¬ 
mer.  We  find  a  large  percentage 
of  them  are  inexcusable  and  that  we 
are  saving  money  and  reducing 
complaints  by  consistently  follow¬ 
ing  up  these  errors  with  the  persons 
resjxtnsible  for  them. 

Our  Breakage  and  Lost  Goods 
Accounts  have  shown  an  improve¬ 
ment  since  we  have  followed  them 
up  more  closely  and  our  wrapping, 
packing  and  supply  costs  are  less 
since  we  have  been  doing  simplified 
wrapping  and  packing  and  making 
increased  use  of  salvaged  materials. 
Additional  savings  result  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  nominal  charge  for  gift  boxes 
and  gift  wrapping  on  transactions 
amounting  to  $2.(X)  or  less. 

We  have  l)een  able  to  save  money 
by  less  frequent  truck  wa.shings. 
Tuning  up  the  motors  frequently 
has  resulted  in  the  use  of  less  gas 
and  lubricants.  Our  drivers  have 
been  taking  out  larger  loads  by 
rea.son  of  working  longer  hours. 
Payroll  adjustments  have  been  made 
throughout  our  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  only  as  conditions  war¬ 
rant  and  after  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
individual  and  length  of  such  ser¬ 
vice.  For  about  a  year  our  employes 
have  been  working  on  a  five  day 
week  basis,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  keep  a  larger  numl^er  of  our 
people  on  the  payroll  and  has 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

We  have  not  neglected  the  ap- 
])earance  of  our  trucks? — painting 
and  repairs  have  gone  on  as  usual, 
as  I  believe  we  all  recognize  that 
deferred  maintenance  is  very  costly. 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  keep  up  a  reasonable  cus¬ 
tomer  service  standard  throughout. 

Representatives  of  other  stores 
may  be  able  to  supplement  with  ad¬ 
ditional  items  of  interest  in  the  way 
of  operating  betterments  and  econo¬ 
mies  and  I  am  hoping  that  we  might 
inaugurate  some  plan  whereby  we 
could  accumulate  the  ideas  and  econ¬ 
omies  of  many  stores.  If  this  were 
done,  I  am  confident  a  valuable 
fund  of  information  would  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

Let  us  hope  that  many  of  the 
worthwhile  New  Standards  for  De¬ 
livery  in  1933  will  be  found  applic¬ 
able  to  our  stores  and  that  they  will 
be  continued  indefinitely  and  that 
the  stores  will  never  again,  for 
competitive  reasons,  resort  to  some 
of  the  former  costly  and  unbusiness¬ 
like  practices. 
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Department  Store  Operating  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


dens.  I  doubt  whether  department 
stores  in  general,  considering  those 
particularly  that  are  the  larger 
stores  in  the  larger  cities,  can  afford 
a  tenancy  cost,  for  example,  much 
in  excess  of  four  or  five  per  cent  of 
net  sales.  It  should  be  lower  than 
that  for  the  smaller  stores  in  the 
smaller  cities.  This  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  very  ably  by  the  preceding 
speaker  and  I  concur  generally  in 
his  view  that  the  costs  will  have  to 
come  down.  You,  individually,  in 
your  Association  should  take  a 
stand  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of 
rentals.  I  believe,  also,  that  there  is 
much  merit  in  the  view  that  these 
fixed  charges  need  to  be  reduced  in 
many  instances  by  revaluation.  I 
think  it  is  probably  sounder  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view  to 
take  one  good  healthy  whack  at  cap¬ 
ital  and  surplus  and  get  these  things 
out  of  our  system  than  it  is  to 
whittle  away  at  them  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

I  will  not  go  further  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  tenancy  costs  and  other  fixed 
charges,  because  I  am  in  such  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Scull  and  the  discussion  that 
followed. 

Advertising  Rates 

As  regards  advertising,  I  do  not 
believe  that  advertising  rates  are  any 
more  sacred  than  any  other  kinds  of 
values  in  this  particular  day  and 
age,  and  if  our  dollar  has  shrunk 
so  that  we  only  get,  say,  40  per  cent 
lower  dollar  volume  to  sell  the  same 
amount  of  merchandise,  then  I 
think  that  we  have  to  expect  that 
advertising  rates  must  come  down 
accordingly.  I  see  no  reason  why 
definite  efforts  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken,  as  I  know  they  have  been 
in  certain  circiunstances,  to  curtail 
advertising  until  such  time  as  rates 
are  brought  down. 

As  regards  salaries  and  wages, 
there  are  two  angles  of  approach. 
The  first  is  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  readjustment  to  the  existing  lower 
price  levels,  we  must  expect  a  low¬ 
ering  of  salaries  and  wages  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  this  new  lower  price 
level  and  with  the  lower  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Many  of  you  feel  that  you  have 
drawn  your  belts  very  tight  in  that 
respect  in  the  year  1932.  I  suspect 
that  some  of  you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  to  draw  your  belts  even 
tighter  in  the  year  1933.  I  know  of 


one  particular  store  which  had  a 
payroll  of  roughly  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  in  the  year  1929  and 
that  store’s  budget  for  1933  calls  for 
a  payroll  of  not  much  in  excess  of 
$800,000. 

I  feel  definitely  that  that  ap¬ 
proach,  while  it  is  a  very  sad  one  to 
contemplate,  is  one  of  the  approach¬ 
es  that  must  be  taken  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  must  get  the  agony  over 
with.  We  must  get  the  readjustment 
to  a  new  equilibrium.  To  delay  it 
and  put  it  off,  even  though  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

I  say  to  you  frankly,  from  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  that  if  many 
employers  and  others  in  1930  had 
been  less  zealous  to  maintain  so- 
called  purchasing  power  of  consum¬ 
ers  and  had  been  more  ruthless  in 
the  cutting  of  wages  and  laying  off 
of  employees,  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  more  nearly  out  of  the 
woods  than  we  are  at  the  present 
time. 

The  other  angle  of  approach  to 
the  salary  and  wage  problem,  which 
is  also  a  most  necessary  one,  is  that 
of  improving  and  simplifying  de¬ 
partment  store  organizations  to  the 
point  where  the  per  capita  outlay 
in  physical  volume  of  sales  will  be 
larger. 

I  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
to  members  of  this  Association  the 
view  that  the  present-day  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  not  a  particularly 
efficient  organization  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  merchandise.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  out  of  the  stress  of  these 
critical  times  will  emerge  a  more 
efficient  type  of  department  store 
organization,  which  will  result  in  a 
larger  physical  output  of  sales  per 
capita.  I  think  that  that  approach 
to  the  organization  problem  from 
the  critical  point  of  view  is  just  as 
important  as  the  approach  from  the 
standpoint  of  reduction  in  salaries 
and  wages  in  accordance  with  lower 
price  levels. 

Merchandising 

Now  to  go  on  from  expense  re¬ 
duction  to  the  matter  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  These  are  four  points  which  I 
should  like  to  make  briefly.  First, 
I  think  that  the  Quality  Movement 
is  an  important  antidote  to  the  flood 
of  cheap  and  shoddy  merchandise. 
I  heartily  endorse  that.  But  I  also 
should  suggest  that  the  Quality 


Movement  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  failure  to  take  neces¬ 
sary  price  reductions.  The  very  sub¬ 
stantial  <lifference  in  quality  of  the 
merchandise  sold  today  as  compared 
to  that  sold  in  1929  and  earlier,  sug¬ 
gests  that  40  per  cent  decline  in  re¬ 
tail  prices  may  be  exaggerated  and 
would  not  be  so  great  if  stores  had 
maintained  comparable  quality  in 
merchandise  handled  throughout  the 
period.  Hence,  it  is  possible  there 
are  some  further  price  readjust¬ 
ments  to  be  made  on  merchandise  of 
high  quality. 

Consumer  Analysis 

As  to  the  second  point  on  mer¬ 
chandising,  let  me  remind  you  that 
out  of  the  experience  in  the  depress¬ 
ion  of  1921,  a  great  many  stores 
learned  to  control  their  inventories 
fairly  effectively  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  quantities.  Inventory  con¬ 
trol  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
store,  designed  to  answer  primarily 
the  question  “How  much?”  has  been 
effectively  established,  in  some  cases 
almost  too  effectively.  It  is  now  nec¬ 
essary  to  accomplish  a  much  more 
important  job,  namely,  inventory 
control  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  designed  to  answer  not 
the  question  “How  much?”  but  the 
question  “What?”.  So  far,  almost 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
effective  analysis  of  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  behavior. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  just 
as  stores,  out  of  the  depression  of 
1921,  learned  the  lesson  of  quanti¬ 
tative  inventory  control,  that  out  of 
this  depression  they  will  learn  the 
even  more  important  lesson  of  qual¬ 
itative  inventory  control,  that  is 
merchandise  control  designed  to 
answer  the  question  of  “What  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  we  have  and  what 
merchandise  shall  we  not  have?”  I 
believe  that  here  lies  one  of  the 
most  important  merchandising 
problems  for  1933. 

Furthermore,  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  retail  distributors  in 
1933  merely  to  make  a  beginning 
of  getting  a  better  understanding  of 
consumer  buying  behavior,  but  that 
better  understanding  of  consumer 
buying  behavior  has  to  be  transmit¬ 
ted  effectively  to  manufacturers  and 
producers.  This  means  that  there 
must  be  reasonable  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  retail  distributors  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  assumption  of  nec- 
essarv  risks.  I  repeat  what  I  said  to 
you  before,  that  risk  bearing  is  an 
essential  part  of  business,  that  risk 
bearing  is  closely  associated  with 
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I  THE  WM.  HENGERER  CO.  instalb 

National  Charge 
Phone  System 

BECAUSE:  It  is  designed  to  do  but  one  thing — 

"Authorize  Charges” — resulting  in  five  distinc:; 
advantages: 

I  ®  More  economical  operation. 

(D  Better  service  to  customers, 
i  ®  Closer  control  over  charge  accounts. 

[1  ®  Does  not  mar  the  appearance  of  the  store. 

J-  - 

I  ®  Low  cost  of  installation. 

!  These  are  the  same  reasons  that  have  caused 

i  hundreds  of  other  stores  to  change  to  this  better 

way  of  authorizing  charges. 


V  ]Va  tionald 

CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
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The  National  Cash  Register  (k>mpany. 
Dept.  D-IS,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Yes,  we  are  interested  in  receiving  any 
si^^Mtions  that  may  result  in  increased 
efflcriency  in  handling  our  charge  accounts. 

Name  of  Store . 

Store  Executive . 

Address . 


Jtmtrj  S,  1*33. 


fhe  latieBAX  Caeh  Biflttar 
tejrteo,  Ohio. 

0«Dt;«sMa: 

fe  iUT«  fo'dol  Lt  Q00«sa«ry  durlof  th«M  dlfflenlt 
tlaei  to  rMuee  •zpeasoa  la  erorj  poasible  vay  la 
ortfor  to  Ktep  theao  expenMo  la  lino  vlth  doereot* 
lac  Mloi  ToIttMs  Thllt  rodaclnc  •zpeaMO,  •• 
have  llktaUo  ttrlvm  to  fit*  aor*  •ffleioat  Mrelee 
for  th«  aoBcy  ozpoadod. 

la  llaa  «lth  this,  v«  ftlt  that  tha  Elactrle  Credit 
O.Ks  laatallatlea  vculd  aaabla  ua  to  oparato  aora 
ocoaoaleally  aad  yat  glra  aueh  aoro  offaotlra  «id 
afflelaat  aarvlea  to  our  cuatoaMra* 

tftar  laaaatlcotlac  tha  latloaal  Chorea  htthorlaUc 
Syatas,  aa  dteldad  that  oar  euatooMra  aould  appra« 
data  tha  aeeurata  enarfa  autherlaatloa  «d 

that  m,  la  turn,  aould  ha  ahla  to  flva  a  such  aafar 
and  oora  aconoalaal  aaralea  and  eoatlaoa  to  aarlt 
thalr  approval  hy  haiae  "Baffalo'a  Koat  Plaaaaat 
?Iaea  to  Shop*” 

fory  truly  yaura, 

Praaldaat 
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profit,  that  the  effort  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  other  fellow  entirely  in 
the  matter  of  risks  may  deprive  you 
of  the  possibility  of  making  profit. 

I  believe  consequently  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  retail  distributors,  in 
many  instances,  to  go  farther  in 
meeting  manufacturers  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  necessary  risks,  both 
price  risks  and  fashion  risks,  in 
order  that  the  two  complementary 
halves,  while  economically  active, 
that  is  production  and  consumption, 
may  be  kept  in  better  balance. 

Finally,  on  merchandising,  in 
order  to  understand  the  increasing 
complex  buying  behavior  of  con¬ 
sumers — and  it  is  increasingly  more 
complex  all  the  time — and  in  order 
to  cooperate  with  manufacturers 
and  producers  in  transmitting  such 
understanding  and  making  it  effect¬ 
ive,  I  think  it  is  probably  going  to 
be  necessary  for  a  good  many  stores 
to  concentrate  their  merchandising 
activity  on  a  smaller  variety  of 
lines.  In  the  necessary  readjust¬ 
ments  of  1933,  plans  for  such  in¬ 
creased  specialization  ought  to  have 
an  important  part  .  Such  increased 
specialization  may  be  in  part  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  organization,  and  in  part  a 
matter  of  dropping  certain  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  and  there  it  probably 
will  prove  desirable  for  some  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  transform  them¬ 
selves  into  specialty  stores. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  notable  advances 
in  merchandising  that  have  lieen 
made  by  any  types  of  retail  organ¬ 
izations  during  recent  years  have 
been  made  by  those  organizations 
that  were  primarily  specialists  in 
particular  fields.  I  suspect  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  may  have  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  that  book. 

Management  Problems 

To  come  to  the  last  matter,  many 
of  these  problems,  both  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  of  expense  reduction, 
manifestly  are  general  management 
problems.  This  suggests  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  management  problems  as 
such.  It  is  my  belief  that  one  reason 
why  department  stores  did  not  make 
a  better  showing  during  the  years 
of  prosperity,  from  1925  to  1929 — 
as  you  know,  department  stores  did 
not  make  a  particularly  good  show¬ 
ing  during  that  period — lies  in  the 
fact  that  development  of  the  art  of 
management  in  these  enterprises 
was  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Adam  Smith, 
the  father  of  economic  theory  in 
England  and  America,  at  any  rate. 


He  was,  as  many  of  you  may  recall, 
very  skeptical  about  the  possibilities 
of  large-scale  enterprises,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  what  we  know  as  corpor¬ 
ations  and  the  corporate  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  as  applied  to  business,  or 
as  it  was  termed  in  his  day,  “joint 
stock  companies.”  He  didn’t  quite 
see  how  there  could  be  any  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
single  individual  proprietor  who 
was  running  the  small  busines.  He 
could  not  quite  conceive  how  you 
could  replace  that  so  as  to  have 
large  business  aggregations,  except 
in  certain  very  simple  lines,  which 
he  specified. 

Of  course,  we  proved  Adam 
Smith  wrong  because  ever  since  his 
day  we  have  had  a  develojjment  of 
large-scale  business  enteqjrises. 
Why  have  we  had  that  development  ? 
What  has  made  it  possible?  One  of 
the  things  that  has  made  it  possible 
has  been  the  development  of  the  arts 
of  management,  so  that  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  executive  substitutes  for  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  individual  pro¬ 
prietor  watching  every  part  of  his 
business  and  himself  a  specialist  in 
every  one  of  the  functions  that  that 
business  had  to  perform. 

The  department  stores  early  gain¬ 
ed  an  advantage  over  the  small,  in¬ 
dependent.  or  unit  retailer.  Thev 
developed  the  art  of  management 
and  they  were  able,  by  specialization, 
to  do  a  better  job  than  the  single 
individual.  watchful  proprietor 
watching  every  item.  The  same  has 
been  true  in  many  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries. 

1  submit  to  vou  that  during  the 
last  eight  or  nine  or  ten  rears  the 
development  of  the  art  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  department  stores  has  stood 
still  and  has  not  been  going  ahead. 
1  can  see  it  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  organization,  for  example,  and 
in  its  constituent  parts,  the  Con¬ 
trollers  Congress  and  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers  Division,  and  the 
others.  I  doubt  whether  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  you  have  been  discussing 
in  recent  rears  are  fullv  as  vital  as 
those  that  you  were  discussing  a 
dozen  rears  ago.  1  doubt  whether 
there  has  been  a  commensurate  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  art  of  management  in 
the  last  dozen  rears  as  compared 
with  the  rears  that  preceded  them 
in  the  department  store  field. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  development  of  the 
art  of  management  has  stood  still 
and  initiative  and  imagination  to  a 
certain  extent  have  dried  up  in  the 
department  store  field,  or  have  been 
diverted  to  newer  chain  store  field. 


where  I  feel  confident  that  the  art 
of  management  has  been  carried  to 
a  higher  .point  than  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  in  the  department  store  field. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  in  all 
seriousness,  that  one  of  the  very 
important  problems  for  those  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  stamina  and  financial  strength 
to  ride  through  another  year  of  de¬ 
pression  is  going  to  be  finding  out 
how  they  can  improve  and  progress 
in  the  art  of  general  management, 
which  consists  very  largely  in  the 
segregation  of  tasks  and  functions, 
dividing  those  that  are  routine  into 
one  group  and  segregating  those 
calling  for  judgment  into  another 
group  and  not  getting  them  mixed, 
and  working  out  a  more  effective 
delegation  of  tasks  than  now  exists. 

I  submit  to  you  that  in  many  re¬ 
spects  chain  stores  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  department  stores  in  such 
division  and  segregation  of  tasks 
and  consequently  they  have  found 
out  how  to  apply  the  art  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  large-scale  enterprise  in 
some  respects  more  successfully 
than  have  department  stores. 

Balancing  Federal  Budget 

Finally,  let  me  revert  to  one  of 
the  assumptions  which  I  made  at 
the  outset,  namely,  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  balance  the  budget 
or  at  least  come  near  enough  to 
achieving  a  balance  so  that  it  will 
look  like  one  on  paper,  and  ])articu- 
larly  so  that  it  will  imjjress  our 
friends  abroad  as  being  virtually  a 
balanced  budget.  If  such  a  bal¬ 
ance.  or  virtual  balance,  is  not 
achieved.  I  think  all  bets  are  off 
and  all  prognostications  are  worth¬ 
less.  I  regard  this  matter  of  bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget  as  by  all  odds  the 
most  important  problem  which  the 
nation  faces.  I  believe,  with  you, 
that  the  budget  ought  to  be  balanced 
mainly  by  means  of  economies.  I 
believe  it  would  be  possible  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  very  largely  by 
achieving  necessary  economies  in 
Federal  expenditures.  But  if  it 
proves  impossible  to  achieve  econo¬ 
mies  in  that  way  so  that  increased 
taxation  appears  to  be  necessary, 
and  if  the  gap  cannot  be  filled  by 
taxes  on  beer,  then  I  think  that  a 
manufacturers’  tax.  Federal  sales 
tax.  and  not  state  taxes,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  increased  rales  of  income 
tax.  If  that  contingency  developes, 
I  think  you  and  your  Association 
ought  to  support  a  Federal  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales  tax  rather  than  in¬ 
creases  in  the  schedule  of  income 
taxes. 
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RE  YOUR  ACCOUNTING  COSTS 


STILL  TOO  HIGH? 


Have  you  recently  investigated  the  possibility  of  reducing  your 
accounting  costs  still  further?  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  not 
higher  than  they  need  to  be? 

In  this  connection,  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  Burroughs 
has  made  an  intensive  study  of  department  store  accounting  in 
all  its  phases — especially  with  respect  to  making  substantial 
economies  under  present-day  conditions. 

Burroughs  offers  a  full  line  of  new  and  modern  machines  to  meet 
any  department  store  requirement  .  .  .  machines  which  embody 
new  features  and  new  developments  that  bring  greater  speed, 
simplicity  and  economy  to  every  phase  of  the  work.  You  can 
have  the  right  machine  for  each  job  .  .  .  and  each  machine  will 
give  you  long,  continuous  service. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative  is  thoroughly  informed  about 
these  new  developments.  He  will  gladly  explain  them  to  you  and 
show  you  how  Burroughs  is  assisting  department  stores  every¬ 
where  to  save  time,  money  and  labor  on  all  kinds  of  figuring, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  work. 

To  obtain  full  information,  without  obligation,  you  have  only  to 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automstic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  postinK.  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requiring 
typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in  dejwrtment 
stores  for  all  bookkeepinK  not  requiring  type¬ 
written  description.  Posts  combinations  of 
related  records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  light  key  touch  actuates  the  motor  .  .  .  and 
the  motor  instantly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  registering  its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


THE  NEWMAN  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY,  ARKANSAS  CITY 

Newman’s  uses  Burroughs  Multiple  Register  and  Typewriter 
Bookkeeping  Machines,  and  Burroughs  Standard  Adding  and 
Desk  Duplex  Adding  Machines  on  a  wide  variety  of  work. 


urr 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  Sgures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  sei>arate  total  of  each  set;  adds  groups  of  figures, 
furnishing  a  total  of  each  froup  and  a  grand  toul 
of  group  touls  without  relisting. 
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Merck  andising 


What  Has  Happened  to  Retailing? 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


lines  have  been  neglected  for  any¬ 
thing  which  looked  as  though  it 
might  be,  under  these  emergency 
conditions,  a  “best  seller”  until  com¬ 
petition  got  on  to  it  and  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  the  already  inadequate 
gross  margin.  A  lot  of  inventory 
is  comjxised  of  bits  and  bats  of  tag 
ends  of  these  promotions  and  prom¬ 
ises  further  markdown  losses. 

Quality,  Yes — But  Don’t  Forget 
Price 

The  Quality  Movement,  started 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  the 
instigation  of  our  president,  Mr.  P. 
A.  O’Connell,  frankly  is  an  effort  to 
meet  this  problem  of  the  ever-di¬ 
minishing  average  sales  transaction. 
Quality  has  for  three  years  been 
forgotten.  If  it  existed  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  sold,  it  was  not  re¬ 
membered  as  something  to  be  held 
out  to  customers  as  an  inducement 
to  purchase.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  objects  sought  by 
the  Quality  Movement,  but  every 
merchant  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  there  is  in  his  trade  terri¬ 
tory  a  chance  to  induce  customers 
to  turn  to  quality  at  this  time  and 
pay  higher  prices.  Personally,  I 
cannot  forget  that  60  per  cent 
shrinkage  in  consumer  spiending 
capacity.  However  much  we  may 
desire  to  sell  higher  priced  goods, 
that  desire  will  not  add  one  penny 
to  the  spending  capacity  of  the 
public. 

And  yet  I  do  believe  our  only 
hope  of  building  the  average  sales 
transaction  to  a  point  at  which  net 
profit  may  again  be  possible,  lies 
in  the  quality  idea.  I  think,  how’- 
ever,  it  must  be  liberalized  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  each  retailer  to  fit  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  own  store.  Every 
store  carries  a  lot  of  merchandise 
which  is  of  better  quality  and  at 
higher  prices  than  the  goods  which 
most  frequentlv  are  promoted  in  its 
advertising.  These  goods  are  in  the 
store  to  be  sold.  If  the  merchan¬ 
diser  would  insist  that  salespeople 
lose  no  opportunity  to  show  and  to 
push  such  goods,  it  would  help  the 
average  sale  right  not>.’  in  the  depth 
of  the  depression.  Even  though  we 
say  again  that  the  spending  capacity 
of  the  people  has  shrunk  some  60 
per  cent,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  has  not  been  a  level,  straight- 
across-the-board  shrinkage.  In  the 
case  of  millions  of  workers  who 


have  lost  their  jobs  and  cannot  find 
others,  the  shrinkage  has  been  com¬ 
plete;  the  income  is  totally  gone. 
In  other  ca.ses,  spending  capacity  has 
been  impaired  much  less.  There  still 
are  a  large  number  of  folks  who  can 
afford  to  buy  what  they  want,  es¬ 
pecially  when  such  merchandise  has 
been  fairly  priced  for  these  condi¬ 
tions.  I  assert  that  every  promo¬ 
tional  effort — including  the  selling 
talk  of  the  salespeople  in  the  store 
— has  been  directed  to  the  effect  of 
making  people  believe  either  that 
quality  no  longer  counts  or  that  the 
merchandise  offered  at  the  lowest 
prices  is  of  the  quality  that  they 
have  desired  at  former  prices  which 
were  much  higher. 

A  Mistake  to  Correct 

It  is  always  hard  to  say  to  folks : 
“I  have  been  lying  to  you”  or  “I 
was  mistaken;  these  lowest  priced 
things  are  not  satisfactory.”  Yet  in 
effect  I  am  afraid  that  is  about  what 
many  stores  will  have  to  do,  in  the 
effort  to  sell  higher  priced  lines  to 
those  customers  who  should  be  logi¬ 
cal  prospects  for  better  goods.  The 
mistake  has  been  that  we  have  sold 
the  lowest  prices  too  completely. 
\We  have  made  our  salespeople,  as 
well  as  our  customers,  feel  that 
nowadays  one  is  foolish  to  spend  a 
little  additional  for  a  better  quality 
article.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
careful  census  among  selling  folks 
would  reveal  that  they  believe  that 
the  thing  which  is  advertised  is  the 
thing  which  the  store  most  desires  to 
sell  and  that,  therefore,  the  more  of 
the  lowest  priced  things  they  sell, 
the  better  job  they  are  doing.  At 
least  this  is  true — the  retailer  who 
has  not  taken  the  time  and  trouble, 
carefully  and  repeatedly  to  tell  his 
people  exactly  what  he  is  driving 
at  and  what  he  expects  from  them 
in  the  matter  of  selling  better  qual¬ 
ity  goods,  certainly  does  not  de¬ 
serve  to  have  such  goods  sold  for 
him — and  he  probably  will  get  no 
more  than  he  deserves. 

Despite  the  hard  facts  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  there  still  is  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  in  every  community  for  better 
class  goods,  but  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  would  make  a  mistake 
at  this  time  to  make  a  complete 
change  of  pace  and  use  its  restricted 
advertising  appropriation  on  such 
merchandise.  Volume  still  is  im¬ 
perative  and  the  great  mass  of  those 
to  whom  we  advertise  cannot  buy 
such  goods.  The  promotion  of 
higher  quality  merchandise  must  be 


done  in  other  and  more  individual 
ways,  such  as  the  judicious  use  of 
the  telephone,  direct  mail  to  special¬ 
ly  selected  lists  of  customers  and, 
most  particularly,  by  training  sales¬ 
people  to  be  sharp  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  those  customers  who  should 
buy  the  better  grades  and  to  use 
tactful,  effective  salesmanship  to  sell 
the  higher  priced  lines. 

Our  Task  to  Increase  Our  Gross 
Margin  Dollars 

Until  there  has  been  a  definite  im¬ 
provement  in  emplojTnent  condi¬ 
tions,  until  consumer  spending  ca¬ 
pacity  again  begins  to  expand,  it 
seems  to  me  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  must  go  on  pushing  its 
low  priced  lines  in  its  advertised 
promotions,  and  that  to  do  other¬ 
wise  can  only  lead  to  still  more  dis¬ 
astrous  sales  decreases  than  those 
which  already  have  been  experi¬ 
enced.  \’olume  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  The  fight  for  volume 
cannot  be  relaxed  and.  today,  as 
alw’ays,  most  stores  must  look  to 
the  masses  to  get  volume.  We  must 
have  volume  because  we  need  gross 
margin  dollars.  We  pay  our  ex¬ 
penses  in  dollars,  not  in  percentage 
figures,  and  whatever  contributes  to 
give  us  the  greatest  number  of  gross 
margin  dollars  is  the  objective 
toward  which  we  must  work.  The 
intelligent  promotion  of  higher 
pricecl  goods  among  special  groups 
of  higher-incomed  consumers,  how¬ 
ever.  cannot  adversely  affect  the 
effort  to  secure  volume  from  those 
who  can  buy  only  the  lowest  priced 
goods. 

It  is  our  problem  to  increase  the 
number  of  gross  margin  dollars 
flowing  into  our  stores  and  for  that 
purpose  I  believe  we  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  for  new  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  we  may  distribute. 
Every  depression  creates  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  are  intelligent 
enough  and  courageous  enough  to 
seize  them.  What  can  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  get  out  of  this  depression 
unless  it  is  a  greater  place  in  the 
general  distribution  field?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  department  store  has 
liractically  eliminated  itself  as  a 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  many 
lines  of  commodities,  because  such 
goods  have  carried  a  gross  margin 
which  we  have  regarded  as  too  nar¬ 
row  for  our  requirements.  This  has 
led,  as  our  friend  John  Guernsey 
has  jiointed  out.  to  the  stores  attract¬ 
ing  to  themselves  only  the  wider- 
margin,  higher  expense  lines  of 
goods  and  has  effectually  prevented 
them  from  liecoming  an  important 
factor  in  many  lines  of  distribution 
in  which  large  volume  and  many 
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Merchandising 


};ross  margin  dolars  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  even  though  the  percentage 
of  margin  must  be  low. 

New  Merchandise 
We  have  our  stores  which  are 
all  too  big  for  today’s  volume. 
Many  of  our  expenses  are  now  down 
to  a  minimum  which  cannot  be 
further  reduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  stores  could  handle  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  sales  without  any¬ 
thing  like  a  proportionate  increase 
in  expense.  This  is  the  time  to  find 
additional  lines  of  merchandise  to 
distribute  and,  in  looking  for  such 
lines,  we  should  ask  ourselves  only 
these  questions: — 

1st — Will  the  expense  of  handling 
these  lines  l)e  less  than  the  ex¬ 
tra  contribution  they  will  make 
to  gross  margin? 

2nd — Will  the  acceptance  of  a  mark¬ 
up  less  than  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  operate  to  tear 
down  the  markups  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  on  our  customary 
lines  ? 

3rd — Will  the  handling  of  these 


require  a  specialized  knowledge 
which  we  cannot  supply,  or 
which  will  involve  prohibitive 
costs  ? 

Gross  Margin 

With  these  questions  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered,  I  believe  the  de¬ 
partment  store  should  go  after  al¬ 
most  any  line  of  goods  which  it 
l)elieves  it  can  handle  and  the  old 
belief  that  a  thing  is  not  a  “depart¬ 
ment  store  line”  unless  it  carries  a 
certain  markup,  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  The  important 
question  is :  will  it  add  more  dollars 
in  gross  margin  than  it  requires  in 
additional  expenses?  Regardless  of 
what  the  controller  mav  say  about 
required  markup  percentage,  if  we 
can  add  lines  which  will  bring  in 
$50,000  additional  gross  margin  dol¬ 
lars  and  will  add  to  our  present 
e.xpenses  only  $40,000  we  are  better 
off  by  SIO.OOO  any  way  we  try  to 
figure  it. 

Selling  Coal 

Our  stores  should  be  regarded  as 
distributing  machines.  They  are 


not  working  to  capacity.  What  can 
we  do  to  add  to  our  jobs  which  will 
yield  us  more  gross  margin  dollars? 

In  taking  on  such  additional  lines, 
I  have  already  indicated  we  must  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  tear  down 
the  gross  margins  we  now  have,  on 
the  volume  which  already  is  ours. 
As  an  example,  let  me  refer  to  the 
new  Sears  Roebuck  store  in  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  which  has  undertaken 
the  sale  of  coal.  Presumably  the 
markup  on  coal  is  narrow  but  the 
handling  of  coal  cannot  operate  to 
destroy  the  markups  established  on 
ready-to-wear  or  hardware  or  fur¬ 
niture.  If  the  coal  sales  yield  more 
gross  margin  in  dollars  than  the 
additional  expense  involved  in  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  coal, 
then  Sears  Roebuck  has  helped  to 
solve  their  problem.  Another  thing 
which  must  not  l)e  overlooked  is  this 
— by  selling  coal  to  a  large  number 
of  consumers  who  may  Ije  custom¬ 
ers  or  prospects  for  the  store’s  regu¬ 
lar  departments,  they  have  made 
their  store  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  community. 
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Dell  for  A,,  *eo,ce 


They  Have  Elimiated  Needless  and  Wasteful 
Competition,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  fre¬ 
quent,  dependable  delivery  service  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers  over  a  wide  area. 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

331  East  38th  Street  New  York  City 
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1933  Promotional  Problems 


What  Should  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager  Know 
About  Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


linens,  better  furniture ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  constructive  developn 
ment  of  the  departments  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  liacki)one  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  its  only  hope  of 
salvation. 

You  remember  the  story  of  the 
man  who  entered  the  restaurant 
with  a  keen  appetite  and  a  warm 
glow  of  anticipation.  “Waiter,”  he 
said,  “bring  me  a  nice  cut  of  bone 
sirloin  steak,  alxjut  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  I  like  it  medium 
raw,  smothered  in  fried  onions,  with 
Lyonnaise  potatoes  and  English 
chutney  sauce.  I  am  verv  fussy 
about  steaks,  so  please  see  that  it  is 
done  just  right.”  The  waiter 
turned  on  his  heel,  cupped  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  shouted  to  the 
cook.  “One  steak!”  and  ambled  on 
to  the  next  table  to  take  another 
order. 

Enthusiasm  Lacking 

Too  many  advertising  writers  are 
like  that.  Many  a  copywriter  listens 
with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek  while 
the  buyer,  after  a  week’s  nerve- 
wracking  struggle  with  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  lays  his  bleeding  heart  before 
her.  Then,  in  the  relatively  cool 
comfort  of  her  office,  after  a  few 
pleasantries  with  her  neighbor  have 
restored  the  slightly  ruffled  equan¬ 
imity  of  her  composure,  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  write ;  “It  is  the  year  1933. 
And  the  sounds  of  tinkling  glasses 
greet  these  twinkling  lassies  in  their 
new  crinkly  dresses,”  etc.,  etc.,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum. 
Imagine  the  buyer’s  despair  when  he 
sees  all  the  excitement  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  conquest  trickling  away 
in  a  thin  stream  of  “tinkling  and 
tinkling.” 

Nor  can  the  advertising  manager, 
beset  by  infinite  detail  and  Ixjund  up 
in  relentless  routine,  correct  this 
picture,  unless  he  himself  feels  with¬ 
in  him  the  buyer’s  stirrings  of  battle 
and  love  for  merchandise.  If  a  new 
detail  on  a  dress  means  nothing  to 
the  advertising  manager,  how  can  he 
thrill  his  reader  with  it?  If  con¬ 
trasting  weltings  on  the  cushions  of 
a  chair,  if  a  superior  flitch  on  the 
headboard  of  a  bed,  if  an  extra  half 
inch  of  ruffling  on  a  pair  of  curtains, 
don’t  excite  him,  why  should  his 
customers  get  worked  up  over  it? 


Yet  it  is  these  very  minutiae  of  mer¬ 
chandise  detail  that  distinguish  su¬ 
perior  grades  of  merchandise  and 
that  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  the  customer. 

For  years  I  have  listened  to  ad¬ 
vertising  authorities  condemn  copy 
which  talks  to  the  public  from  the 
store’s  point  of  view  and  who  insist 
that:  “The  customer  isn’t  interested 
in  your  problems,  she  is  interested 
only  in  her  own.” 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is 
entirely  wrong,  and  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  flat,  hollow,  insin¬ 
cere  monotonousness  of  most  copy. 
It  is  a  creed  that  emanates  from 
those  who  are  not  shoppers  them¬ 
selves  and  have  no  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  attitude  of  most  women 
today. 

Women  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  stores  and  in  the  store’s 
problems,  for  the  stores  play  an 
imjx)rtant  part  in  their  thoughts  and 
conversation.  I  believe  the  failure 
of  most  stores  to  humanize  them¬ 
selves  and  to  establish  identities  for 
themselves  may  be  traced  to  this 
false  creed. 

Talk  About  the  Store 

Of  all  the  advertising  that  Stern 
Brothers  has  run  this  past  season, 
none  has  more  instantly  stirred 
comment  and  won  attention,  than 
the  few  pieces  of  publicity  in  which 
we  immodestly  spoke  about  our¬ 
selves. 

Modesty  subdues  the  voice  and 
restrains  the  pen  of  most  of  us,  yet 
we  have  all  lived  long  enough  to 
know  it  to  be  true  that  “faint  heart 
never  \von  fair  lady.”  And  that 
goes  for  merchandise  promotions  as 
well  as  for  editorial  sermons. 

We  have  been  told  by  these  au¬ 
thorities  on  advertising  psychology 
that  the  public  is  not  interested  to 
know  if  a  sale  is  the  result  of  a 
special  purchase ;  that  they  don't  care 
whether  we  have  bought  50  or  5,000 
coats  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  be¬ 
cause  each  customer  is  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  one  for  herself ;  that  it 
means  nothing  to  the  average 
woman  if  the  buyer  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  buying  trip ;  that 
women  are  indifferent  to  the  details 
of  the  merchandise  manipulation 
that  preceded  the  advertisement ; 
that  they  want  merely  to  know  what 


the  merchandise  looks  like,  what  its 
use  is,  and  what  the  price  is. 

The  result  has  l>een  a  syndicate 
type  of  ccqiy  which  might  have  Ijeen 
written  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
garment  and  enclosed  in  mat  form 
with  every  shipment.  After  all,  we 
all  sell  pretty  nearly  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  as  for  its  uses,  a 
chair  is  made  to  sit  on,  a  bed  to 
sleep  on,  a  dress  to  be  worn,  a  scarf 
to  be  thrown  about  the  neck,  a  collar 
to  be  sworn  at,  and  gift  neckties  to 
l)e  thrown  away.  How  many  thous¬ 
and  lines  of  advertising  space  have 
been  devoted  to  such  standard 
phrases  as  “Wear  it  in  the  morning, 
to  bridge  parties,  to  afternoon  tea,” 
or  “Bask  in  the  glorious  sunshine, 
tingle  to  the  touch  of  the  waves,  and 
return  with  a  glorious  suntan?” 

What  do  these  phrases  or  the 
dozens  of  similar  ones,  contribute 
toward  building  a  store  character? 
What  reason  do  they  offer  for  buy¬ 
ing  at  your  store  rather  than  at  the 
store  across  the  street  which  is  ad¬ 
vertising  the  same  article  in  the 
same  way  today,  yesterday  or  to¬ 
morrow  ? 

Public  Store-Minded 

The  public  is  more  intelligently 
store-minded  than  ever.  And  there 
are  countless  details  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  manoeuvre  that  make  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading  if  cleverly  told.  Some 
of  the  most  convincing  copy  I  have 
ever  read  was  developed  around 
some  inconspicuous  detail  of  mer¬ 
chandising  strategy  which  was  so 
obvious  and  familiar  to  the  store 
people  that  no  one  ever  though  of  it 
as  a  subject  for  “copy”  and  which 
most  advertising  writers  would  have 
rejected  as  something  in  which  the 
public  was  not  interested. 

But  the  freshness  of  viewpoint 
which  is  necessary  to  give  birth  to 
these  advertising  inspirations  must 
be  grounded  in  a  thorough  and 
sound  comprehension  of  merchan¬ 
dising  processes.  An  advertising 
writer  cannot  l)e  merely  a  reporter 
let  loose  in  a  big  store.  Just  as  a 
modern  artist  or  composer  must 
first  have  a  thorough  schooling  in 
the  old  masters  liefore  he  can  ven¬ 
ture  safely  into  new  fields,  just  as 
the  inventive  genius  must  learn  the 
complicated  scientific  fabric  that  his 
predecessors  have  built  up  before 
his  contributions  can  be  of  value,  so 
the  advertising  innovator  must  have 
lived  in  and  been  part  of  the  elabor¬ 
ate  merchandising  picture  which  he 
is  seeking  in  new  ways  to  interpret 
to  his  readers. 
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RETAIL  STORES 

GAIN  NEW  BENEFITS 

from  new  features  of  Electric  Accounting 


Astonishing  results  in  retail  accounting  work  were  produced  at  the  recent 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  convention  in  New  York  by  International  Electric  Tabulat¬ 
ing  and  Accounting  Machines.  The  demonstrations  of  this  equipment,  which 
were  acknowledged  one  of  the  most  interesting  sidelights  of  the  meetings, 
gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Electric  Accounting 
Method. 

FOR  SPEED,  ACCURACY  AND  CONTROL 


Among  the  equipment  shown  were  devices  that  put  accounting 
on  a  new  plane  of  efficiency  ...  a  machine  which  performs 
direct  subtraction  without  the  use  of  complements  .  .  .  another 
which  multiplies  with  amazing  speed,  j)erforming  as  many  as 
twenty  long  multiplications  in  one  minute  .  .  .  others  which 
record  names,  addresses,  descriptions  and  accounting  data  on 
tabulating  cards,  and  then  from  the  cards  print  all  these  facts 
in  various  set-ups,  using  the  complete  alphabet  and  interspersing 
the  numerical  with  the  alphabetic  information. 


INTERNATIONAL  CEN¬ 
TRAL  CONTROL  RADIO. 
MUSIC  AND  SPEECH 
EQUIPMENT,  a  new  line  of 
products  recently  introduced  by 
the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  was  in 
actual  use  during  the  conven¬ 
tion.  It  occasioned  many  favor¬ 
able  comments  as  to  its  practi¬ 
cal  applications  of  paging, 
making  emergency  announce¬ 
ments  and.  in  the  smaller  stores, 
of  announcing  special  sales. 


Accounts  payable,  sales  and  C.  O.  D.  audits,  mark-ups,  and 
mark-downs,  class  and  unit  controls,  purchase  and  expense  dis¬ 
tributions,  net  sales  and  price  line  analyses  are  all  handled  more 
effectively  than  is  otherwise  possible,  and  at  low  cost — therefore 
more  profitably — by  the  new  assemblies  of  International 
Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines. 


The  new  Tabulating  Service  Bureau,  which  maintains 
operating  departments  in  all  principal  cities,  will  do  all 
or  part  of  your  accounting  and  statistical  work  by  the 
Electric  Accounting  Method  at  reasonable  hourly,  daily 
or  monthly  rates. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

International  Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric  Time  Systems 
International  Industrial  Scales  .  .  .  Dayton  Moneyweight  Scales  and  Store  Equipment 

General  Offices:  Offices  and  Service  Stations 

270  BROADWAY  in  All  Principal  Cities  of 

New  York,  N.Y.  the  World 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


The  Psychology  of  Selling 
(Continued  from  page  64) 


Every  want  has  three  phases. 

1.  Feeling  the  lack  of  a  thing.  As 
salespeople  we  should  intensify 
this. 

2.  Anticipating  the  enjoyment  of 
possession — this  is  vital — play  on 
it. 

3.  Consciousness  of  the  drawbacks. 
What  must  be  gone  without  if 
this  is  purchased — for  with  most 
people  it  is  a  matter  of  either, 
or,  these  days.  These  drawbacks 
must  be  minimized  in  their  re¬ 
lative  importance. 

It  isn’t  just  a  desire  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself,  which  compels  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy,  but  it  is  a  desire  for  : 

1.  What  that  merchandise  will  do 
for  them. 

2.  The  satisfaction  it  will  bring 
them. 

So  let  US  train  our  people  to  place 
their  selling  emphasis  on  what  the 
merchandise  does  for  the  customer, 
rather  than  merely  on  what  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is,  in  itself. 

Answering  Objections 
Objections  are  important,  for 
they  do  two  things  if  not  correctly 
handled :  they  keep  customers  from 
buying  and  us  from  selling — either 
is  disastrous  to  business.  As  sales¬ 
people  we  need  to  be  able  to  answer 
customers’  objections  reasonably, 
convincingly,  without  hesitation, 
with  pleasantness  and  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  believe  that  all  objections 
may  be  divided  into  three  types: 

1.  Objections  concerning  the  price 

2.  Objections  concerning  their  want 
or  need  of  the  merchandise 

3.  Objections  which  tend  to  post¬ 
pone  action. 

Our  Training  Department  collected 
fifteen  to  forty  objections  under 
each  of  those  three  divisions  and 
sent  them  to  the  buyers  who,  in 
their  morning  meetings  with  their 
own  salespeople,  worked  out  the 
most  convincing  answers  they  possi¬ 
bly  could  to  each  objection.  These 
we  are  compiling  into  a  master  set 
to  be  supplied  to  every  salesperson. 

Did  you  ever  get  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  a  traffic  cop?  As  you 
were  driving  away  didn’t  you  men¬ 
tally  go  over  a  lot  of  things  you 
wished  you  had  thought  of  to  say 
when  he  was  talking  to  you  ?  Didn’t 
you  definitely  store  them  in  your 
mind  so  they’d  be  quickly  available 
if  a  similar  situation  arose  in  the 
future?  What  does  all  that  mean 
except  that  you  were  lining  up  a 
convincing  selling  argument?  Ob¬ 
jections  properly  answered  help  un¬ 
lock  customers’  minds.  If  we  fear 
them,  we  grant  they  are  too  much 


for  us.  There  are  two  times  in  a 
sale  when  you  should  not  stop 
talking : 

1.  When  you  have  answered  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
— don’t  pause  and  thus  invite 
another  objection. 

2.  Never  stop  after  you  state  the 
price — go  on  talking,  because  the 
price  alone,  means  little  as  a  buy¬ 
ing  incentive.  It  is  the  relation 
of  price  to  quality,  style,  dur¬ 
ability,  appearance,  comfort,  and 
convenience  that  is  the  vital  fac¬ 
tor.  Our  merchandise  is  beauti¬ 
ful  but  dumb — draw  out  its  values 
for  your  customer. 

There  are  five  principal  methods 
of  meeting  objections,  but  I  believe 
the  “yes-but”  one  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive.  In  this  we  agree  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  saying  “yes — I  can  see  how 
you  might  think  the  suit,  for  less 
money,  is  the  same  as  ours,  but — 
have  you  noticed  the  hand-felled 
collar  on  this  coat?  or  the  lining 
which  is  hand-sewed,  also  these 
bellows  pockets,  copied  from  our 
more  expensive  suits  (produce  one 
of  those  $75.00  suits  with  bellows 
pockets  to  prove  the  point)  and  our 
l)uttons  sewed  on  by  hand,  also  our 
hand-made  button-holes  ?’’ 

Are  we  helping  our  salespeple  to 
train  themselves  in  keenness  of  ob¬ 
servation?  Ever  try  glancing  at  the 
things  in  a  store  window — lock 
away — then  try  to  recall  the  win¬ 
dow  display  in  its  entirety?  Didn’t 
you  forget  the  things  that  did  not 
interest  you?  In  just  the  same  way, 
customers  forget  us  if  we  haven’t 
interested  them,  likewise  they  for¬ 
get  our  merchandise  if  we  haven’t 
made  it  apix;aling  and  interesting  to 
them. 

Memory  of  customers  and  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  must  also  be 
trained.  Our  people  must  learn  how 
to  concentrate  so  they  get  a  clear- 
cut  impression.  They  need  to  find 
main  points  of  interest  and  use 
these  as  hat  racks  to  hang  other 
things  on.  Then  associate  the  data 
collected  so  the  person  becomes  an 
individual  with  a  distinct  personali¬ 
ty.  Repeatedly  recall  these  things 
so  they  can  recognize  that  customer 
when  she  returns  or  they  meet  her 
unexpectedly  there.  Since  we  want 
our  customers  to  stop,  look,  listen 
and  talk  with  us,  we  need  to  make 
ourselves  worth  stopping  for,  look¬ 
ing  at,  listening  to  and  talking  with. 
Do  we  do  this? 

We  need  to  study  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  we  have  gained 


from  our  customers.  Just  where  is 
your  customer  mentally?  She’ll  be 
where  —  momentarily  —  she  finds 
things  most  interesting.  Is  she  with 
you  and  your  sale  talk — or  has  she 
become  bored — so  she’s  mentally 
gone  to  Europe — the  Gaspe — or  a 
competitor’s  store.  Human  conduct 
is  predictable,  so  let  us  learn  to  see 
what  the  other  person  does  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  what  we  do.  Do  our  sales¬ 
people  violate  social  intelligence 
fundamentals  and  then  wonder  why 
their  customer  is  annoyed  or  irrita¬ 
ted?  Even  the  toreador,  who  waves 
a  red  flag  at  the  bull  knows  the 
animal’s  anger  is  reasonable  and 
predictable.  Doesn’t  our  intelligence 
equal  his?  Bright,  quick  people 
must  be  tolerant  with  slow,  phleg¬ 
matic  folks,  for  if  we  push  them  be¬ 
yond  their  limit,  their  tempo  (not 
ours )  something  is  going  to  break. 

W’e  should  all  acquire  the  habit 
of  watching  our  customers  not  our 
merchandise.  It  is  static — they  are 
anything  but.  Her  every  word, 
tone,  gesture,  reaction  is  important. 

What  is  more,  customers  like  to 
be  comfortable — so  bring  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  them.  The  less  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  to  spend  her  energy,  the 
more  willing  she  will  be  to  spend  her 
money.  Make  it  easy — not  fatigu¬ 
ing  to  select  merchandise  and  to 
spend  money. 

Remember  too  that  her  effectual 
buying  power  presupposes  three 
things : 

1.  That  she  has  money  to  spend 

2.  That  she  likes  and  desires  our 
merchandise. 

3.  That  she  is  willing  to  part  with 
her  money  for  the  thing  desired. 

Buying  is  as  much  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  of  money.  This  we  have 
come  to  realize  especially,  as  we 
have  made  a  rather  extensive  study 
of  child  psychology  according  to 
ages,  developments  (physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  aesthetic)  and  correlated 
these  with  the  child’s  needs,  activi¬ 
ties,  interests  and  environment. 
Have  we  allowed  the  hackneyed 
statement  “Use  suggestive  selling” 
to  take  the  vitality  out  of  the  thing 
that  is  so  fundamentally  important 
and  necessary  in  these  days,  when 
the  price  per  item  has  so  declined 
that  we  must  develop  various  ways 
of  bolstering  up  the  dollars  volume 
of  business — and  I  mean  business 
done  at  a  profit,  not  volume  given 
away  instead  of  being  sold. 

There  are  six  points  to  consider 
in  suggestion  selling. 

1.  Why  we  should  suggest 

2.  What  to  suggest 

3.  How — that  is  by  use  of  a  casual 
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tone  of  voice,  as  you  actually 
present  the  merchandise,  possibly 
saying : 

“I’d  like  to  show  you” — 

“Have  you  happened  to  see" — 
“Don’t  you  need  or 
“Possibly  you  will  need” — 
so  the  suggestion  seems  natural 
and  not  like  a  cat  dragged  in  by 
its  tail. 

4.  When  to  suggest 

5.  To  whom — much  to  the  cruise 
customer  or  the  fellow  going  to 
college,  nothing  to  the  woman 
dashing  to  a  concert,  train  or  lec¬ 
ture 

6.  How  much — never  so  much  that 
you  embarrass  the  customer.  I’m 
reminded  of  one  of  the  ads  in 
little  book  of  gems  from  the 
Colored  Newspapers.  This  was 
the  advertisement  inserted  by  the 
Boughton  Colored  Funeral  Home 
saying  “It  has  always  been  our 
practice  to  leave  the  family  some 
money  out  of  their  insurance.” 
Surely  in  selling  we  need  to  be 
equally  considerate. 

Closing  Sales 

Closing  our  sales  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  since  delays  leave  a  sale 
open  to  a  competitor.  We  need  to 
develop  tactful  and  effective  ways 
of  suggesting  action  and  of  help¬ 
ing  customers  to  arrive  at  a  favor¬ 
able  decision.  Affirmative,  positive, 
suggestions  not  scared,  negative 
ones  are  essential.  Here  again  we 
should  remember  it  isn’t  just  the 
merchandise,  itself  that  makes  it 
desirable  but  it  is  what  the  custom¬ 
er  thinks  she  sees  in  it,  obviously 
then  the  same  thing  is  not  equally 
desirable  to  all  customers. 


Versatility 

James  says  “Flexibility  and 
eagerness  to  learn  jirove  us  youth¬ 
ful  whether  we  are  15  or  50.”  This 
age  demands  versatility  as  no  other 
has.  We  feel  the  familiar  is  safe, 
the  new  we  approach  with  caution, 
hesitation,  possibly  even  with  fear, 
be  it  new  merchandise,  a  new  job 
or  even  a  new  approach  to  our  own 
old  job.  Yet  everyone  is  compelled 
to  make  adjustments  these  days.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  we  can 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks — pro¬ 
vided  he  wants  to  learn.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  offered  and  shall 
continue  to  offer,  classes  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  salesmanship  to  people 
who  have  had  from  two  to  twenty 
years  of  selling  experience.  What 
is  more — we  fill  these  classes  with 
the  people  who  apply  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  them,  not  by  com¬ 
pulsion.  We  die  mentally  the  day 


Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 


we  cease  our  efforts  to  learn.  Some 
reach  that  dead  level  at  twenty, 
others  at  seventy.  Thorndike  has 
established  the  masterpiece  age  of 
a  vast  number  of  people  of  unques¬ 
tionably  greatness  at  47.4  years, 
others  place  that  age  as  high  as  52. 

No  progress  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  an  individual  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  without  courage,  vision,  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  How  great  is  our 
stock  on  hand  of  each  of  these 
staples  in  this  year  of  1933?  Does 
an  inventory  show  us  just  a  little 
too  low  on  some  of  them? 


To  summarize:  Good  salesman¬ 
ship  presupposes: 

1.  The  possession  of  a  well-trained 
memory,  a  keen  imagination  and 
a  deep  rooted  sense  of  fair  play 
and  good  sportsmanship. 

2.  The  development  of  a  pleasing 
and  interesting  personality. 

3.  The  ability  to  induce  customers 
to  select  merchandise  that  meets 
their  needs  and  intensifies  their 
enjoyments. 

4.  The  intelligence  to  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  what  the  merchandise 
does  for  the  customer,  not  mere¬ 
ly  on  what  the  merchandise  is. 
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New  Resources  for  Man  Power 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


under  “ought  to  be  replaced”,  but 
by  the  time  you  had  affected  the 
change,  say  in  6  to  12  months,  you 
could  find  another  3  per  cent,  and 
so  keep  yourself  open  to  hire  de¬ 
sirable  applicants.  Such  a  program 
would  eliminate  the  weaklings  and, 
taken  with  normal  resignation  losses, 
provide  plenty  of  openings  for  new 
resources. 

Does  this  program  seem  heart¬ 
less?  It  is  not  meant  to  he  so  and, 
with  proper  safeguards,  it  will  not 
he.  Mr.  Reyburn’s  principle  of 
divorcing  emjdoyment  and  ])hilan- 
thnipy  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who 
have  to  deal  with  this  problem.  1 
have  suggested  that  the  left  hand, 
the  Employment  Office,  should  be 
able  to  act  as  far  as  possible  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  right  hand,  the 
\\’elfare  Director.  Since  there  is 
seldom  a  person  having  the  latter 
s])ecitic  resjionsibility,  every  store 
owner  should  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  so  that  a  department  head 
could  make  his  own  decision,  based 
only  on  the  employees’  merits,  and 
pass  the  problem  of  bis  necessity 
along  to  somebody  else.  Need  I  say 
that  it  is  no  kindness  to  hire  or  to 
keep  a  man  who  cannot  do  a  job 
well,  or  that  sometimes  the  greatest 
service  we  can  do  a  man  is  to  take 
his  job  away? 

How  Can  We  Get  Greatest  Value 
From  New  People? 

.\nd,  finally,  how  can  we  work 
these  new  people  in  to  the  best 
advantage?  Why,  simply  by  being 
so  organized  to  train  them  that  they 
become,  first,  good  operators  on  their 
own  jobs ;  and.  second,  trained  re¬ 
sources  for  promotion.  The  mystery 
has  long  since  been  taken  out  of 
the.se  processes.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  really  new  scheme  for  re¬ 
source  training  under  wav.  The 
members  of  the  Personnel  Division 
have  given  a  lot  of  time  to  executive 
training  at  these  conventions,  and. 
especially  in  the  last  few  years,  a 


number  of  very  splendid  studies 
have  been  made  and  published  by  its 
committees. 

The  backbone  of  such  training  has 
always  been  the  young  jieople  who 
can  start  at  the  bottom,  preferably 
under  25  years  old.  Wage  schedules 
have  so  far  changed  that  it  is  hard 
to  generalize.  Today’s  wage  is  last 
year’s  reduced  and  tomorrow’s 
seems  to  be  limited  only  by  stand¬ 
ards  of  decency.  Ai)plicants,  es- 
]'ecially  students,  can  be  hired  for 
anything  or  even  for  nothing  but 
the  chance  to  learn.  Such  gn)nps 
as  have  been  knowm  as  Training 
S(|uads  and  Flying  .Squadrons  are 
as  necessary  as  ever  but  seem  to  be 
swinging  away  from  special  groni)s 
hired  for  the  purpose  to  classes  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  store  from  among 
those  who  have  been  engaged  to  fill 
extra  positions.  This  is  good  ad¬ 
ministration.  if  it  doesn’t  prevent 
the  hiring  of  needed  resources  f(tr 
whom  no  immediate  jobs  exist.  Tn 
our  own  case,  for  a  number  of  years 
we  had  a  generous  monthly  budget 
to  help  pay  student  resources  under 
vatA’ing  arrangements,  usually 
charging  to  the  job  what  it  was 
worth,  and  perhaps  $5  extra  of 
weekly  salary  to  the  Training  Fund. 
We  have  worked  this  down  until 
at  present  we  have  budgeted  no 
appropriation  for  the  coming  six 
months’  jieriod,  but  our  Manage¬ 
ment  has  alwavs  been  willing  to  find 
ftmds  for  such  purposes  even  when 
we  have  no  budget.  Our  instruc¬ 
tions  are  not  to  let  opportunities 
to  hire  valuable  resources  nass  for 
lack  of  funds  or  of  a  specific  job. 

In  the  matter  of  training  before 
emplovment.  perhaps  industry  has 
something  to  teach  us.  although  the 
prettv  general  abandonment  by 
stores  of  the  ])ractice  of  paving  ex¬ 
tras  during  the  training  period  which 
usually  precedes  the  work  of  extra 
sales])eople  has  given  rise  to  jirac- 
tices  closely  resembling  the  shop 
“vestibule  schools”.  T  have  heard 
of  several  cases  this  year  where 


stores  have  given  i)relimiuary  train¬ 
ing  at  the  rcHpiest  of  ajiplicants,  al- 
ihough  there  was  no  immediate  use 
for  thenf  hs  extras. 

Most  such  training,  however, 
starts  with  the  ojiiKirtunity  offered 
by  the  Christmas  program  or  the 
Anniversary  Sale,  which  thus  offers 
the  double  edged  advantage  of 
training  and  of  (qqKirtunity  for 
trial.  The  job-sharing  plan  used  in 
XovemlK'r  and  December  by  the 
Hoston  stores  had  at  least  one  good 
feature.  It  gave  us  each  an  opjxir- 
tunity  to  try  out  several  hundred 
more  people  than  normally. 

Hut  training  programs,  if  they 
are  to  "best  caiiitalize  pre.sent  em- 
ploymeiit  opiKirtunities’’  must  l»e 
more  aggressive  than  this.  There 
should  be  no  let-up  in  this  work 
now.  ICvery  once  in  a  while.  I  hear 
of  a  big  store  which  has  ajiparently 
let  its  Training  Department  shrink 
or  expire  and  I  find,  on  checking 
it  ti]).  that  they  have  reached  the 
stage  where  it  is  jxissible  to  turn 
re.s])onsibility  for  operating  estab¬ 
lished  programs  over  to  department 
executives.  This  is  ideal,  under  the 
stijiervisitm  of  a  comjietent  Training 
Director,  but  otherwise,  if  it  marks 
the  abandonment  of  the  training 
program,  that  store  will  lie  about  as 
well  off  to  keep  its  experienced, 
mediocre  peo])le  as  to  try  to  sub¬ 
stitute  ])romising  but  untrained 
newcomers.  A  complete  program 
ties  hiring,  training,  promoting  and 
firing  so  tightly  together  that  the 
work  of  the  Training  Department 
and  the  work  of  the  Employment 
Department  are  almost  identical. 

In  conclusion,  please  don’t  let  me 
leave  you  with  the  idea  that  we 
have  solved  the  man-ix)wer  prob¬ 
lem.  All  we  can  truthfully  say  is 
that  we’re  trying;  we  have  a  plan, 
at  least,  and  it  is  sufficiently  definite 
so  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  misses  we’ve  made  and  how 
notable  they  make  the  infrequent 
hits.  W’e’re  convinced,  too.  that  any 
plan  is  l)etter  than  none,  which  will 
liave  to  be  our  excuse  for  these  re¬ 
marks. 


Activities  of  the  Merchandising  Division 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

and  coordination  between  the  distributor  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Unsettling  factors  that  react  against  retailer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  are  rampant  in  the  trades,  and  steps  to  combat 
these  evils  and  substitute  other  methods  develoi^ed 
through  continuous  contact  is  the  outstanding  aim  of  the 
program. 


Market  conditions  have  I)een  such  in  several  lines 
that  retailers  at  certain  i)eriods  have  been  forced  to  sit 
tight  without  new  merchandise,  owing  to  refusal  of 
producers  to  release  them,  liecause  of  fear  of  piracy, 
trading  down  and  chiseling.  We  know  that  we  can 
l>rofital)ly  sell  such  items  as  millinery  and  handlmgs, 
for  example,  very  early  in  the  season,  but  the  produc¬ 
ers  will  not  make  them  available. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  tbe  matters  which  pro])erly 
will  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  program  to  be 
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Ik  thin 

the  street  floor  of  a 
department  store? 


Small  Store  Service 


'Phis  Division  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  the  small  store.  In  order  to  carry  on  this 
work  most  etTectively.  a  committee  of  small  store  own¬ 
ers  will  he  appointe<l  to  formulate  a  proj^ram  of  si)ecial 
interest  to  the  smaller  stores. 


No,  this  is  the  itreat  city  market  of 
Paris,  but  it  is  jammed  like  the  street 
flfior  of  certain  department  stores  on 
busy  days.  Days  when  many  people 
leave  without  making  a  single  pur¬ 
chase  because  the  shoving  and  crowd¬ 
ing  throng  irritates  them.  Days  when 
people  resent  being  pushed  into 
elevators. 

Today  the  roads  to  upper  floors 
must  be  free  and  wide.  Vertical  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  must  be  good 
enough  to  extend  street  floor  sales 
area  to  upper  floors.  Then  and  then 
only  is  there  an  opportunity  to  main¬ 
tain  volume  of  business  through 
increased  sales. 

A  Traffic  Survey  by  the  engineers 
of  Otis  Elevator  Company  will  quickly 
inform  you  as  to  the  condition  of 
your  vertical  transportation  facilities 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  impair¬ 
ing  sales  opportunities.  This  service 
is  quite  Free.  Arrange  for  it  by  tele¬ 
phoning  your  local  Otis  office. 


I)c|>artiiiental  Manuals 

Studies  of  individual  major  departments,  under  the 
su|)crvision  of  the  rtsi)ective  committees,  will  he  under¬ 
taken  for  the  intriiose  f)f  develojdns^  comiirehensive 
merchandising  manuals  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in 
merchandising  capacities.  These  manuals  will  deal 
more  ])articularly  with  i)ractical  methods  of  oi^eration 
than  with  general  principles  ami  studies  will  he  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  i)uriiose  of  determining  ways  and  means 
of  im])roving  the  gross  margin  and  volume  in  individual 
departments.  (Juestions  of  the  jjroiKT  markui).  mark¬ 
down,  stock  turnover,  etc.,  will  receive  particular  at¬ 
tention. 

'I'he  comi)rehensive  presentation  of  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  merchandising  and  selling  plans,  to¬ 
gether  with  suggestions  for  profitable  o])eration  by  a 
numl)er  of  merchandise  managers  will  l)e  included  in 
each  of  the  manuals. 


Cooperation  with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 

During  the  past  year  this  Division  has  l)een  called 
U{)on  frecpiently  l)y  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  re])re- 
sent  the  viewjwint  of  retailers  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  standards  for  merchandise.  We  believe 
the  establishment  of  pro])er  standards  is  an  undertaking 
of  a  very  constructive  character  in  promoting  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  manufacturer  and  retailer,  and  this  work 
will  continue  to  receive  our  supi)ort. 


Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card 

.Selection  of  Si)ring  and  Fall  basic  ensemble  colors 
will  be  made,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Color  Coordination 
Committee,  re])resenting  the  leading  stores  and  resident 
buying  offices. 

This  Committee  interi)rets  a  nation-wide  view])oint 
of  the  outstanding  basic  colors  that  will  be  favored 
for  volume  selling,  and  by  directing  buyers  to  these 
particular  shades  stores  can  maintain  a  comjjlete  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  wanted  merchandise  with  a  minimum 
of  stock  and  a  consequent  material  saving  in  mark- 
downs. 

The  color  cards  with  swatches  of  the  shades  chosen 
are  available  to  members  at  a  nominal  charge. 

Membership 

Recognizing  the  increasing  interest  in  merchandising 
problems  by  other  store  executives,  our  BoJird  of  Di¬ 
rectors  have  unanimously  ado])ted  a  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Division  from  “Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division”  to  that  of  “Merchandising  Division.” 

1  his  will  enable  all  store  executives  interested  in 
merchandising  to  become  menders  and  iKirticii)ate  in 
the  growing  activities  of  the  Division. 
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from  another  department  within  the 
store. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  a 
story  about  his  accounting  division. 
He  was  the  president  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  with  branch¬ 
es  all  over  the  United  States  and, 
although  his  business  was  not  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours,  the  illustration  is  inter¬ 
esting.  He  said  that  the  Accounting 
Department  had  not  been  function¬ 
ing  well  for  some  time  and  that  fin¬ 
ally  he  and  his  treasurer  scrutinized 
carefully  the  heads  of  the  various 
divisions.  They  discovered  one  or 
two  very  good  ones,  but  very  many 
mediocre  ones — unable  to  handle 
their  problems  properly.  They 
searched  for  a  cause  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  then  they  went  back  into 
the  company’s  history  on  each  one 
of  their  department  heads.  They 
traced  almost  all  of  them  back  to 
the  office  boy  bench.  It  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  company  to  have  six 
or  eight  office  boys  who  were  always 
on  tap  to  run  errands  and  do  odd 
jobs.  These  boys  were  hired  in  the 
regular  course  of  events  and  the 
only  qualifications  necessary  were 
great  speed  and  a  certain  amount 
of  alertness.  These  office  boys  had, 
during  the  course  of  years,  come 
along  up  through  the  ranks  and 
finally  settled  into  the  jobs  all  along 
the  line  right  up  to  the  department 
heads. 

Now  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
office  boy  or  anybody  else  being  pro¬ 
moted  just  as  high  as  possible.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  person  is  really  able  to 
do  the  job,  the  higher  he  can  go  the 
better  I  like  it.  But  I  do  think  that 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  things  one 
meets  in  business  is  the  person  who 
is  trying  to  hold  a  job  that  is  too 
big  for  him.  The  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  just  described  is  the  result  of 
a  weak  personnel  program  that  was 
not  vigilant  in  obtaining  for  every 
job  a  person  properly  fitted  by  abil¬ 
ity  standards  or  education  to  fill  it. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  trouble  with 
many  stores.  Jobs  are  filled  in  the 
easiest  way  and  no  vigorous  re¬ 
quirement  standards  are  set  up  in 
the  selection  of  people  for  jobs  or 
for  standards  of  performance  after 
the  jobs  are  filled. 

The  personnel  problem  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  a  store.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  successful 
merchandising  and  sale  promotion 
job.  It  must  not  be  thought  of  as 


merely  a  training  program  for  sales- 
j)eople,  nor  must  it  be  thought  of  as 
simply  a  job  of  hiring  people  for 
sjjecific  openings.  It  must  be 
thought  of  right  from  the  top  of 
the  house  down.  It  must  be  thought 
of  as  a  highly  specialized  activity 
controlling  not  only  the  engaging  of 
personnel  for  every  store  position — 
the  proper  training  of  such  person¬ 
nel — but  also  the  continued  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  performance  of 
each  employee  in  his  assigned  activ¬ 
ity.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  pre¬ 
vent  the  insidious  infiltration  of 
mediocre  talent  into  key  positions  in 
a  store —  by  means  of  the  seniority 
route — the  hasty  decision  under 
stress  of  filling  an  opening — or  the 
ill-judged  personal  preference  or 
favoritism  of  store  executives. 

In  my  opinion,  a  new  job  should 
be  created  in  department  stores — 
that  job  would  be  vice-president  in 
charge  of  personnel.  By  so  doing, 
we  would  place  personnel  work  on 
a  par  with  management,  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  sales  promotion.  That 
certainly  is  the  least  we  should  do. 
Actually,  it  is  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  of  the  others. 

A  vice-president  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  could  plan  and  direct  a  well- 
defined,  aggressive  personnel  policy 
that  would  build  an  organization 
which  would  function  properly  and 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  the  in¬ 
sidious  and  inefficient  practice  of 
stores’  swiping  poor  buyers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  each  other. 

All  of  the  above  may  not  sound 


thing  in  the  goods  that  people  want. 
There  are  plenty  of  testing  labora¬ 
tories  that  will  help  you  find  out 
something  of  real  importance  about 
the  goods. 

If  I  were  a  store  owner,  I  would 
insist  on  having  my  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  (and  I  would  have  this 
thought  clearly  understood  by  every 
member  of  the  organization)  devel¬ 
op  a  technique  for  getting  results 
from  small  space.  The  year  1933 
will  be  a  year  when  the  smartest  ad¬ 
vertising  talent  at  your  disposal 
must  be  used  to  make  small  space 


like  sales  promotion  to  those  of  you 
who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  purely  advertising  job,  but, 
gentlemen,  it  is  sales  promotion. 
Sales  promotion,  from  the  merchan¬ 
diser’s  angle,  is  not  merely  insert¬ 
ing  ads  into  newspapers.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  is :  First,  having  the  proper 
personnel ;  second,  planning  the 
proper  assortments ;  and  third, 
planning  the  proper  advertising  to 
generate  a  desire  for  this  merchan¬ 
dise  and  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  this  merchandise  is  in  the  store 
and  on  sale. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  year 
1933,  deviate  somewhat  from  our 
stupid  practice  of  pouring  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  willy-nilly,  into  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  concentrate  on  advertis¬ 
ing  with  more  merchandising  brains 
behind  it. 

Let  us  deviate  from  our  practice 
of  scurrying  around  to  get  items 
that  we  can  advertise  as  “specials” 
and  do  more  work  on  well-rounded 
assortments. 

Above  all,  let  us  insist  on  having 
more  intelligent  and  better  selected 
personnel  right  through  all  parts  of 
our  business  so  that  a  better  job  can 
be  done  in  distribution. 

If  some  of  the  technocrats  who 
are  now  predicting  a  dire  end  of 
our  civilization  could  come  with  me 
to  the  small  towns  in  this  country 
and  see  how  badly  stores  are  run 
and  observe  how  badly  the  whole 
network  of  distribution  is  handled, 
I  think  they  would  agree  with  me 
that  a  great  deal  more  merchandise 
can  be  distributed  in  this  country  if 
we  go  at  it  intelligently,  study  it 
carefully  and  act  vigorously. 


produce. 

Mr.  Brisbane  is  reported  various¬ 
ly  as  getting  $50,000  to  $100,000  a 
year  for  writing  his  little  twenty- 
inch  column.  Figure  out  how  much 
that  costs  an  inch  to  write.  How 
can  a  $25-a-week,  a  $40-a-week  or 
a  $60-a-week  copy  writer,  if  there 
is  any  of  the  latter  left,  produce 
copy  at  the  last  minute  just  before 
the  ad  goes  into  the  paper  that  will 
interest  anybody? 

I  feel  that  these  five  things  have 
to  be  done  in  1933  by  the  store  own¬ 
er  to  make  his  advertising  pay. 


What  Should  the  Merchandise  Manager  and  Buyer 
Know  About  Advertising? 

(Continued  from  page  58) 
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(Continued  from  page  56) 

ment  of  both  divisions.  All  small 
and  petty  viewpoints  in  regard  to 
this  subject  should  be  abandoned 
this  year. 

This  leads  me  to  the  final  point 
that  1  have  to  make:  The  biggest 
single  thing  that  sales  promotion  can 
do  in  the  year  1933  is  to  sell  the 
entire  organisation  on  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Retailing  has  gone  off  on  a 
complete  tangent  on  the  subject 
of  sales  promotion.  Because  some 
individual  has  l)een  given  the  title 
“Sales  Promotion  Manager,’’  im¬ 
mediately  the  entire  retailing  or¬ 
ganization  assumes  that  he  has  some 
special  privilege,  that  he  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  appendage  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  simply  the  central  head  of  a 
particular  activity;  he  is  simply  the 
individual  who  must  coordinate  that 
activity  which  will  enable  the  store 
to  present  a  united  front. 

Sales  promotion  in  its  real  sense, 
sales  promotion  in  the  idea  that  has 
been  lost  in  so  many  jilaces,  be¬ 
longs  not  alone  to  him,  lielongs  no 
more  to  him  than  it  does  to  every 
other  individual  in  the  organization. 
It  belongs  to  tbe  store  owner  and 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  store 
owner  isn’t  doing  anvthing  about  it. 
It  belongs  to  tbe  merchandise  man¬ 
ager;  it  belongs  to  the  buyer;  it 
belongs  to  the  credit  manager;  it 
belongs  to  the  delivery  man;  it  l)e- 
longs  to  the  sales  person  who  meets 
the  public ;  it  belongs  to  every 
human  l)eing  in  retailing  who. meets 
the  customers.  Sales  promotion 
means  the  stimulation  of  increased 
sales  at  every  point  of  customer 
contact,  no  matter  where  that  con¬ 
tact  occurs. 

To  me,  sales  promotion  has  lost 
the  greatness  of  the  idea  that  is 
back  of  it  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  you  label  one  man  with  that 
title,  it  seems  as  though  it  is  a  func¬ 
tional  idea  rather  than  one  that  is 
completely  general  to  the  store. 

I  believe  the  functions  of  sales 
promotion  in  its  narrow  sense  are 
necessary  to  business  today.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  functions  of  the  controller 
are  necessary  today,  and  of  the 
store  manager,  and  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  but  on  top  of  all  four 
of  those  individual  functions,  a 
new  conception  of  what  sales  pro¬ 
motion  means  must  be  accepted  in 
1933. 

If  every  merchandise  manager 


ENJOY 

A  NEW  HOTEL 


.  .  .  where  luxurious,  sunfilled 
riHims  offer  every  up-to-the-minute 
corv.enience  and  comfort.  Private 
bath.  Radio  with  your  choice  of 
programs.  Servidor  and  other  ser¬ 
vice-  superiorities . 

.  .  .  where  restful,  uninterrupted 
sleep  is  INSURED  by  night-time 
quiet,  specially  designed  mattresses, 
crisp  sheets,  soft  pillows  and  fluffy 
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.  .  .  where  rates  start  at  $3.00  for 
one — $4.00  for  TWO — in  keeping 
with  the  times.  Now  you  can  enjoy 
NEW  hotel  luxury. 

—  HOTEL  '  . 

GovernorCli^ton 

C.  W.  RAMSEY,  Jr.,  MANAGER 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
XEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


will  accept  a  new  idea  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  a  great  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  and  perplex  us  will 
no  longer  exist.  I  cannot  believe 
any  merchandise  manager  or  buyer 
would  buy  shoddy  merchandise  if 
he  had  a  real  and  true  conception  of 
what  sales  promotion  is,  l)ecause  the 
character  and  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  goes  out  to  the  customer 
is  carrying  the  message  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  just  as  truly  as  the  printed 
word,  just  as  truly  as  the  display  in 
our  windows  and  in  our  depart¬ 
ments. 

If  you  take  the  salesgirl  and  put 
her  in  business  for  herself,  she  will 


liecome  a  sales  promotion  manager. 
She  immediately  begins  to  do  the 
things  that  will  increase  business. 
She  learns  how  to  display  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  say  we  must  impregnate  our 
entire  organization  in  1933  with  the 
germ  of  what  sales  promotion  can 
do.  It  is  a  function  which,  unlike 
any  one  of  the  functions  in  retail¬ 
ing,  cannot  be  lodged  in  one  indivi¬ 
dual  or  one  division. 

If  we  will  give  sales  promotion 
in  every  one  of  our  stores  the 
chance  that  it  deserves  during  1933, 
we  can  take  the  decided  step  in 
wiping  out  the  curse  of  depression 
that  has  been  upon  us. 
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Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the  Effect  on 
Operating  Costs 

(Coiifinued  from  page  37) 


W  hen  you  have  determined  by 
proper  means  the  correct  amount  of 
the  write  off,  then  an  entry  should 
he  made  on  the  l)ooks  creditinj^  the 
various  assets  with  an  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  the  valuations  to  the 
new  basis  and  a  corresponding  debit 
should  be  made  to  your  surplus  ac¬ 
count.  There  would  also  be  some 
instances  where  possibly  part  of  the 
readjustment  should  be  effected 
through  your  depreciation  reserves. 

Undtnihtedly  the  adjustment  in 
values  for  some  stores,  when  charg¬ 
ed  to  surplus,  will  he  so  large  as  to 
create  a  deficit.  W  here  this  is  the 
case,  the  logical  action  indicated  is 
a  readjustment  of  capital  stock 
structure. 

This  may  he  accomi)lished  in 
several  ways:  By  reduction  in  par 
value,  change  to  no  par  value,  to  a 
lower  stated  value,  reducing  the 
number  of  shares  outstanding  or  by 
surrender  of  stock.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  whatever  action  may 
be  necessary  to  adjust  your  capital 
structure  must  not  only  be  ajjproved 
by  your  stockholders  but.  in  most 
instances,  by  the  state  in  which  you 
are  incorporated. 

Incidentally,  for  large  companies 
this  capital  readjustment  may  also 
help  a  little  in  solving  the  expense 
problem  througb  tbe  reduction  of 
costs  of  engraving,  transfer,  listing, 
state  and  federal  tax  fees. 

One  way  of  offsetting  jjart  of  the 
loss  incident  to  the  writing  down  of 
valuations  is  for  those  com])anies 
with  outstanding  securities  which 
are  selling  at  less  than  issue  price  to 
rejiurchase  such  securities.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  grave  danger  in 
this  procedure.  The  money  used  to 
repurchase  the  securities  may  be  the 
capital  which  later  will  be  vitally 
necessary  to  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  business. 

Effect  on  Taxes 

Some  executives  have  hesitated 
to  make  adjustments  because  of  the 
fear  that  they  may  be  j^enalized  in 
future  years  on  government  taxes. 
I  believe  that  fear  has  no  founda- 
'tion  in  fact,  for  government  regula¬ 
tions  have  always  permitted  charg¬ 
ing  depreciation  on  the  basis  of 
‘actual  cost.  It  is  true  that  the  profit 
per  your  books  at  readjusted  values 
•  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  shown 
on  the  government  report  but,  as 
long  as  you  can  satisfactorily  re¬ 
concile  the  difference,  it  is  my 


opinion  that  you  will  not  have  any 
trouble  or  suffer  a  penalty. 

Assuming  you  have  tletermined 
tbe  correct  amount  of  the  write-off' 
of  assets  and  that  you  have  made 
the  proper  entries  on  your  books, 
you  are  now  in  a  position  to  reap 
as  a  by-product  the  benefit  through 
reduced  fixed  charges. 

The  amount  of  depreciation  and 
interest  charged  to  your  business  on 
furniture,  fixtures  and  similar  as¬ 
sets  will,  of  course,  be  on  a  basis 
of  the  lowered  valuations.  The 
new  amounts  determined  may  be 
large  or  small,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  your  as¬ 
sets  were  overvalued. 

The  rent  charged  to  your  busi¬ 
ness,  of  course,  consists  of  depre¬ 
ciation,  interest,  insurance  and  taxes 
on  your  buildings  and  interest  and 
taxes  on  the  land.  The  lowered 
valuation  of  land  and  buildings 
naturally  should  be  coincident  with 
the  lowered  charges  for  every  one 
of  these  items.  There  will  be  un- 
questionablv  a  reduction  in  de])re- 
ciation  and  interest  charges,  and 
logically  there  should  be  some  in 
taxes  and  insurance. 

Insurance  Evaluation 

An  investigation  of  insurable 
value  of  assets,  based  on  the  lowered 
valuation,  mav  disclose  an  over¬ 
insured  condition  and.  consec|uently. 
a  tangible  saving  in  expenditures  as 
well  as  a  reduction  in  rent  charged. 

An  application  to  taxing  authori¬ 
ties  for  a  reduction  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  based  upon 
the  newly  determined  figures,  if 
backed  by  proper  authoritv,  may  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  reducing  real 
estate  taxes,  and  consequently  rent 
charged  to  business,  but  also,  in 
some  instances,  it  may  cut  local, 
county  and  state  taxes  of  other 
character. 

The  recognition  of  the  depreciated 
values  actually  reflected  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  on  your  books,  is  surely  a 
sound  basis  for  a  request  for  a 
lower  assessed  A’alue.  Of  cour.se  it 
is  recognized  that  as  lojig  as  muni¬ 
cipal  and  state  exjienses  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  tlit  present 
wasteful  manner,  there  is  no  real 
hope  for  a  large  tax  reduction,  as 
lower  assessed  values  may  be  offset 
by  higher  rates. 

The  instances  are  numerous  where 
stores  own  only  an  equity  in  their 
land  and  buildings  and  are  burdened 


with  mortgages  or  l)onds,  the  total 
value  of  which  is  excessive  on  pres¬ 
ent  day  levels.  Also  there  are  in¬ 
stances  v^here  the  interest  rate  or 
serial  payi'nents  represent  a  serious 
problem.  In  cases  of  this  character 
the  store  should  first  adjust  its  book 
values,  based  upon  actual  appraisal 
of  the  ])roj)erty ;  then  api)ly  for  re¬ 
lief  from  the  burdensome  provis¬ 
ions  of  tbeir  indentures. 

Leased  Stores 

In  talking  about  tbe  readjustment 
of  asset  values,  I  have  done  so  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  store  which 
owns  its  plant.  Naturally  those 
stores  who  lease,  instead  of  own, 
are  not  confronted  with  the  necessity 
for  readjustment  of  values  of  as¬ 
sets  on  their  books,  except  for  such 
items  as  furniture  and  fixtures  and 
similar  accounts. 

However,  they  are  in  many  cases 
faced  with  high  rental  charges  and 
the  continued  existence  of  tlie  busi¬ 
ness  may  depend  on  the  ability  to 
get  tbe  landlord  to  see  the  necessity 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  readjust¬ 
ment  of  rent. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
capacity  to  pay  should  Ije  determined 
])rimarily  upon  the  ability  to  i)ro- 
duce  a  i)rofit  rather  than  upon  pres¬ 
ent  financial  condition.  'Phere  are 
many  stores  in  excellent  shape  today 
because  of  a  conservative  ])olicy  in 
the  ])ast  of  plowing  profits  back  into 
the  business.  Yet  in  some  of  these 
stores  the  very  life  blood  is  rapidly 
ebbing  away  through  excessive  rent¬ 
al  charges. 

While  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  there  are  some  stores 
in  this  predicament  that  are  going 
down  with  colors  flying,  rather  than 
take  measures  to  break  their  lease 
or  force  reduction.  Wise  kuidlords 
will  acknowledge  this  condition  is 
bound  eventually  to  be  detrimental 
to  their  own  best  interests. 

Pay  Percent  of  Sales 

The  recognition  that  stores  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  over  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  their  sales  for  rent  is 
gradually  becoming  a  generallv  ac¬ 
cepted  fact.  Many  leases  are  being 
made  today  on  a  percentage  of  sales 
basis.  This  is  usually  a  good  plan 
for  everyone  concerned.  Under  it 
the  landlord  shares  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  merchant  as  well  as  retains 
his  tenant  during  difficult  periods 
of  business.  The  merchant  pays  a 
high  rent  at  a  time  when  he  can 
afford  it  and  is  not  penalized  during 
periods  of  low  volume. 

However,  under  this  i)lan  of  leas¬ 
ing,  there  is  a  condition  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  many  merchants,  and  that 
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W e  offer  quality  merchandise — at  prices  to  invite 
volume  business 

Skirts,  Jackets 

and 

Active  Sportswear 

in  carefully  chosen,  exclusive  fabrics  and 

SportNW«^ar  in  Fin«*Nt:  and 
Loatli«*rN  in  the  World 

Our  styles  are  authoritative,  carefully  planned. 

][  Our  Tailoring  is  mannish  (originally  we  were 
men’s  Tailors). 

Our  materials  are  chosen  for  their  definite  quali¬ 
ties  and  uses. 

HWe  can  and  do  work  these  factors  together  to 
bring  prices  within  the  ranges  your  trade  requires. 

x 

fjportswear  Ca 

1410  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


is  the  landlord  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  management  of  the  store  and 
its  ability  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
volume.  Therefore  he  is  entitled  to 
facts  which  prove  or  disprove  that 
ability. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  with  the  statement  that  the 
revaluation  of  assets  will  serve  the 
l>est  interests  of  everyone  concerned. 
The  store  will  have  its  assets  stated 
conservatively  and  its  fixed  e.x^Kjnses 
reduced,  thereby  permitting  it  to 
meet  comi)etition,  build  volume  and 
show  profits.  The  landlord  will  have 
greater  assurance  of  the  continuity 
of  the  business.  The  stockholders’ 
and  investors’  interests  will  he  more 
secure  because  of  the  possibility  (»f 
more  profitable  oj)erations.  The 
customers  will  benefit  through  the 
store  being  in  condition  to  serve 
more  satisfactorily  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  community  as  a  whole  will 
profit  through  the  store  being  placed 
on  a  sound  basis,  thereby  assuring 
continued  emidoyment  of  the  store’s 
personnel. 

The  strategic  ])osition  of  your 
store  in  your  community  will  be 
materially  strengthened  by  dealing 
adequately  with  this  jiroblem  of 
necessary  asset  readjustment.  It  is 
my  hope  that  nothing  I  have  .said 
will  induce  you  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  your  store  from  an  o])por- 
tunist  standpoint,  but  rather  that 
your  motivating  force  will  1)e  an 
earnest  desire  to  bring  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  line,  not  because  others  are 
doing  it  but  because  you.  yourself, 
recognize  the  necessity  and  desira¬ 
bility. 

Carefully  Determined  Facts 
Necessary 

Furthermore,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  whatever  you  may  do  will  lie 
based  upon  authoritatively  deter¬ 
mined  facts  and  not  wild  guesses. 

Solving  this  problem  of  asset  re¬ 
adjustment  will  not  necessarily  au¬ 
tomatically  place  your  business  upon 
a  profitable  basis,  but  it  certainly  is 
a  much  to  be  desired  step  in  that 
direction.  Furthermore,  those  stores 
which  do  make  the  adjustment  will 
be  in  an  excellent  position  to  show 
some  real  profits  when  the  turn 
comes. 


Institute  Quality  Label 

The  Institute  of  Carpet  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.,  has 
worked  out  a  plan  for  supplying 
labels  to  member  rug  and  carpet 
manufacturers. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the 
total  production  of  American-made 
rugs  and  carpets  will  carry  the  In¬ 


stitute  label  and  as  a  consequence 
the  ultimate  consumer  will  have  a 
means  of  identifying  “quality  fab¬ 
rics’’  when  making  a  rug  or  carpet 
jjurchase  at  the  store. 

While  there  is  considerable  tech¬ 
nical  structure  underlying  the  Insti¬ 
tute  label,  this  element  will  not 
enter  into  the  explanation  going  to 
the  consumer.  The  latter  will  have 
at  hand  only  the  Institute  statement 
which  in  turn  is  a  guarantee  of 
quality  rigidly  enforced  by  the  spec¬ 
ifications  laid  down  for  the  Institute 
members  adoption  by  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  industry  working 


in  conjunction  with  the  Standards 
Council. 

Members  of  the  Institute  will  not 
l)e  allowed  to  attach  labels  to  any 
fabric  not  meeting  these  specifica¬ 
tion.  Violation  of  these  rules  and 
regulations  will  mean  withdrawal  of 
the  privilege  of  using  the  Institute 
label.  Such  withdrawal  will  apply 
not  alone  on  the  fabric  on  which  the 
specifications  were  violated  but  also 
on  all  other  grades  produced  by  the 
offending  concern.  The  labels  will 
l)e  attached  to  first  grade  finished 
goods  only.  Imperfect  merchandise 
will  not  bear  the  Institute  label. 
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Department  Store  Market  Opportunities  in 
Electrical  Appliances 

(Continued  front  page  72) 


toasters,  electric  clocks  (classified 
with  small  appliances,  waifle  irons 
and  p)ercolaters.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  department  stores  enjoyed 
sales  in  these  items,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  they  apparently  were 
not  cultivating  sales  opportunities 
in  other  items.  For  example, — in 
this  consumer  study  sales  of  refri¬ 
gerators,  ironers,  ranges,  food 
mixers,  hot  plates,  egg  boilers,  fans, 
and  electric  pads  were  conspicuous¬ 
ly  absent. 

Our  analysis  of  department  store 
sales  shows  the  distribution  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  (See  Table  1.) 

This  table  indicates  a  rather  Ion- 
sided  and  uneven  promotion.  An 
adequate  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
compare  unit  sales  and  dollar  sales 
and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  unit  sales  of  every  item  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  increased. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of 
individual  stores  is  also  illumina¬ 
ting.  (See  Tables  2  and  3). 

A  Profitable  Market  Opportunity 

In  our  definition  of  market  op¬ 
portunity  we  stressed  the  fact  that 
it  must  permit  of  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion.  To  date,  a  number  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  given  evidence 
that  they  can  sell  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  on  a  profitable  basis.  In  other 
words,  they  have  developed  this 
market  opportunity  with  effective 
merchandising  methods.  In  support 
of  this,  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
markup,  markdown  and  turnover 
figures  presented  in  Table  1.  As 
average  figures,  they  indicate  for 
the  most  part  a  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  market  opportunity. 

In  examining  department  store 
sales  on  a  per  item  basis,  other 
significant  figures  are  revealed. 

Washing  Machines 

One  store  (see  Table  2)  sold 
2,205  washing  machines.  The  mark¬ 
up  for  this  store  is  40  per  cent,  the 
markdown  6%,  and  the  turnover 
15.  These  sales  accounted  for 
30.6%  of  total  appliance  sales  for 
this  particular  group.  Another 
store  distributed  1,(XX)  washing 
machines  and  secured  47%  of  total 
appliance  sales  volume  from  these 
sales.  In  all  stores  reviewed,  wash¬ 
ing  machine  sales  accounted  for 
from  6.2%  to  47%  of  total  appli¬ 


ance  sales  volume  with  an  average 
of  25.7%.  Dollar  sales  range  from 
$1,200  to  $185,000  with  an  average 
of  $34,280;  unit  sales  from  21  to 
2,205  with  an  average  of  493.  Most 
popular  priced  figures  (which  may 
not  be  significant  today)  range  from 
$37.50  to  $165  with  an  average  at 
$74.13;  markup  figures  extended 
from  35%  to  42.5% ;  markdown 
figures  varying  from  2%  to  24.2% ; 
and  turnover  figures  from  3  to  15. 

Dish  Washers,  Cookers,  Ranges, 

Floor  Polishers,  Ironers 

Of  these  items  ironers  were  most 
important,  accounting  for  as  high 
as  7.6%  of  total  appliance  sales  in 
one  store  with  an  average  of  3.3% 
for  all  reporting  stores.  Unit  sales 
range  from  1  to  531. 

Refrigerators  and  Sexving  Machines 

Refrigerators  are  coming  to  be 
an  important  department  store  item 
with  sales  ranging  from  4.3%  to 
63.7%  of  total  apidiance  sales  with 
an  average  of  23.9%.  Dollar  sales 
ranged  from  $300.00  to  $250,000, 
with  an  average  of  $37,188;  unit 
sales  ranged  from  2  to  1,370  with 
an  average  of  187.  Markup  figures 
varied  from  23.5%  to  44% ;  mark¬ 
down  figures  from  1%  to  2.7%, 
and  the  turnover  rate  ranged  from 
2.1  to  17. 

Sewing  machines  are  also  an  im- 
|X)rtant  item  in  department  stores. 
.Although  but  nine  stores  reported 
figures  for  this  item,  they  accounted 
for  as  high  as  23.1%  of  total  appli¬ 
ance  sales  with  an  average  of  14% ; 
unit  sales  from  1  to  533  with  an 
average  of  203,  and  dollar  volume 
from  $56  to  $3,100  with  an  average 
of  $11,119. 

Vacuum  Sweepers 

Vacuum  sweepers  have  long  been 
an  important  item  in  department 
stores.  As  a  percentage  of  total 
appliance  sales  they  averaged  higher 
than  either  washing  machines  or 
refrigerators.  The  range  is  from 
.3%  to  54.9%  with  an  average  of 
30.8%.  Dollar  sales  range  from 
$150  to  $137,751  with  an  average 
of  $27,789;  unit  sales  range  from  2 
to  5,652  with  an  average  of  932. 
Markups  were  not  as  high  in  gen¬ 
eral  nor  were  markdowns  either 
prevalent  or  high — only  one  store 


reported  a  markdown  and  this  was 
for  1%.  An  average  turnover  of 
5.5  is  a  significant  index  of  profit¬ 
able  merchandising  results. 

Electric  Clocks  and  Curling  Irons 

Judging  from  the  experience  of 
some  stores,  the  merchandising 
possibilities  afforded  by  electric 
clocks  are  most  encouraging.  One 
store  derived  16.4%  of  total  sales 
from  electric  clocks,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  for  all  stores  reporting  was 
4.4% ;  unit  sales  averaged  396  and 
dollar  sales  $2,564.  The  figures  on 
curling  irons  reported  indicate  that 
they  are  profitable  items. 

Fans  and  Food  Mixers 

Without  doubt,  food  mixers  are 
a  more  important  item  today  than 
they  were  on  the  day  these  figures 
were  reported.  However,  one  store 
sold  347  food  mixers  and  the  sales 
of  other  stores  ranged  from  6  to 
156.  Sales  of  food  mixers  for  re¬ 
porting  stores  ranged  from  .1%  of 
total  sales  to  4.4  with  an  average 
of  1.1.  Fans  sales  averaged  3.4% 
of  total  appliance  sales.  The  same 
store  that  sold  347  food  mixers  also 
sold  822  fans,  and  the  store  that 
sold  156  food  mixers  also  sold  1,200 
fans.  Other  stores,  apparently  giv¬ 
ing  less  attention  to  these  two  items, 
sold  from  20  to  275  fans. 

Hair  Driers,  Health  Lamps,  Hot 
Plates 

Of  these  three  items  hot  plates 
were  apparently  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  accounting  for  3.2%  of  total 
appliance  sales ;  health  lamps  were 
next,  accounting  for  1.4%  ;  and  hair 
driers  last  with  .4%  of  total  appli¬ 
ance  sales.  Average  unit  sales  show 
about  the  same  relationship ;  hot 
plates  averaged  188;  health  lamps 
109 ;  and  hair  driers  82.  The  dollar 
sales  of  hot  plates  ranged  from  $22 
to  $2,500;  of  health  lamps  from 
$150  to  $12,000;  of  hair  driers 
from  $50  to  $965.  Turnover  fig¬ 
ures  were  higher  for  hair  driers 
with  an  average  of  4.7 ;  3.5  for 
health  lamps ;  and  3  for  hot  plates. 

Irons  and  Percolaters 

As  might  be  expected  irons  are 
an  important  factor  in  the  small 
appliance  sales  of  department  stores. 
As  a  percent  of  total  appliance  sales, 
irons  ranged  from  .3  to  19.7  with 
an  average  of  5.3 ;  unit  sales  ranged 
from  50  to  2,000,  with  an  average 
of  645.  Dollar  sales  ranged  from 
$200  to  $9,910  with  an  average  of 
$2,800.  Markup  percentages  aver- 
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aged  40,  markdown  3.8  and  the 
average  rate  of  turnover  was  5.3. 

'I'he  sales  of  electric  percolaters 
as  a  percentage  of  total  appliance 
sales  range  from  .2  to  7.7  with  an 
average  of  2.2.  Dollar  sales  ranged 
from  $120  to  $4,650  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1,340;  unit  sales  ranged 
from  20  to  540  with  an  average  of 
152. 

Toasters  a>id  Waffle  Irons 
The  figures  on  toasters  and  waffle 
irons  indicate  the  importance  of 
these  items  in  department  store 
sales.  Toasters,  accounting  for  as 
high  as  14.2%  of  department  sales 
in  one  store,  averaged  3.4%  of  total 
appliance  sales ;  unit  sales  ranged 
from  62  to  2,500  with  an  average 
of  595,  and  dollar  sales  ranged  from 
$150  to  $11,750.  Apparently  the 
bulk  of  toaster  sales  is  in  the  lower 
price  ranges. 

The  sales  of  waffle  irons  ac¬ 
counted  for  14.6%  of  total  appli¬ 
ance  sales  for  the  reporting  stores. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
stores  which  reported  the  highest 
percentage  of  total  appliance  sales  in 
toasters  also  rejxirted  the  highest 
percentage  of  total  appliance  sales 
in  waffle  irons.  Apparently  these 
stores  are  developing  their  small 
appliance  sales.  The  unit  sales  of 
waffle  irons  ranged  from  33  to  1,500 
with  an  average  of  314,  and  dollar 
sales  ranged  from  $75  to  $7,284 
with  an  average  of  $2,240.  The 
same  store  reporting  dollar  sales  of 
$11,750  for  toasters  reported  dollar 
sales  of  $7284  for  waffle  irons,  al¬ 
though  the  percentage  of  total  appli¬ 
ance  sales  for  this  store  was  but 
1.9  for  toasters  and  1.2  for  waffle 
irons. 

Cultivating  the  Market 
I  would  not  have  you  believe  that 
the  development  of  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  market  for  department 
stores  is  an  easy  path  to  riches. 

Indeed,  the  road  to  net  profits  in 
electrical  appliances  is  beset  by 
many  difficulties.  It  calls  for 
changes — a  new  attitude — a  new 
technique — and  a  willingness  to  de¬ 
part  from  tradition.  Among  the 
conditions  which  must  be  met  to 
insure  the  profitable  development  of 
this  market  are : 

(1)  The  development  of  a  techni¬ 
que  of  merchandising  in  har¬ 
mony  with  product  and  market 
requirements.  This  involves 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
many  electrical  appliances  de¬ 
mand  spj^ialty  merchandising  (3)  Altho  outside  selling  is  ^  de- 
not  calico  merchandising —  sirable  tool,  its  limits  must  be 
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recognized.  As  compared  with 
previous  depression  periods, 
(which  are  best  for  outside 
selling)  outside  selling  is  on  the 
decline.  It  is  not  as  great  as 
it  was  in  1929.  However,  it 
may  be  said  that  gains  in  out¬ 
side  selling  have  largely  come 
through  the  sales  of  electrical 
appliances. 

(4)  There  must  be  a  new  alignment 
of  market  forces  invoking  the 
aid  of  utilities,  architects, 
builders,  contractors,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale.  Perhaps  a  significant  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  new  alignment  will 
be  in  the  development  of  co- 
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ordinated  merchandising  pro¬ 
grams. 

(5)  Merchandising  is  a  continuous 
process  and  this  implies  a  re¬ 
lationship  with  manufacturers 
which  must  be  sympathetic  and 
understanding,  free  from  ob¬ 
jectionable  contracts  and  un¬ 
derscored  by  a  willingness  on 
the  i)art  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  to  engage  in  selec¬ 
tive  distribution  and  to  assist 
their  retail  distributors. 

(6)  It  must  he  recognized  that  we 
are  dealing  with  products  call¬ 
ing  for  service.  This  empha¬ 
sizes  the  necessity  for  quality 
products  and  for  a  program  of 
testing  which  will  insure  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction  and  protec¬ 
tion. 

(7)  Without  doubt  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  this  market  demands  a 
reconsideration  of  methods  of 
financing  consumers.  This 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the 


retail  front.  It  may  be  shifted 
to  finance  companies,  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  wholesalers,  or  to 
utilities. 

(8)  Our  merchandisers  must  gear 
themselves  not  only  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  market  but  to  the 
demands  of  marketing  today. 
Many  present  day  merchan¬ 
disers  were  trained  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  era  of  the  ’20s.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  business  tradi¬ 
tion  developed  at  that  time 
must  be  radically  changed. 

(9)  The  greatest  single  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  market 
is  selling.  While  mindful  of 
the  many  sales  manuals,  and 
the  sales  training  efforts  of 
manufacturers  and  trade  asso¬ 
ciations — I  am  still  of  the  op¬ 
inion  that  we  have  scarcely 
scratched  the  surface  in  the 
development  of  a  .sales  techni- 
(jue  necessary  to  promote  this 
market. 
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chases  with  as  few  manufacturers 
as  possible.  If  this  were  done,  re¬ 
tailers  would  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  manufacturers  to  provide  them 
with  exclusive  merAandise  on 
which  it  should  be  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  our  higher  markup  require¬ 
ments  without  in  any  way  en¬ 
dangering  our  volume  or  good-will. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many 
other  advantages  prisine  from  such 
a  relationship  \\  ih  which  we  are 
all  tco  familiar  to  disc.:  s  here. 

•1 — Since  retailers  throughout  the 
country  are  faced  with  more  or 
less  the  same  set  of  problems,  there 
has  l>een  a  tendency  on  their  part, 
during  recent  months,  to  Ik-  more 
cooperative  in  attempting  to  solve 
some  of  the.se  problems.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  many  savings  in  operating 
costs  have  been  made  possible  by 
this  attitude.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  too,  that  there  appears  to  be 
less  and  less  desire  on  the  part  of 
stores,  generally,  to  indulge  in 
promiscuous  price  cutting  practices. 
This  change  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  retailers  is  mentioned  merely 
because  it  serves  in  some  degree 
to  make  our  job  of  increasing  our 
profit  margins  less  difficult. 

There  is  still  another  item  which 
retailers  as  a  grotip  feel  the  need 
of  increasing,  along  with  markup. 
That  item  is  cash  discount.  Right 
at  this  point,  may  I  say  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cash  discount  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  added  drain  on 
manufacturer’s  profit  margins.  It 
is  recognized  that  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  and  justifiable  for 
manufacturers  to  add  this  extra  dis¬ 


count  to  the  cost  of  merchandise. 
We,  as  retailers,  however,  know 
from  past  e.xperience  that  an  extra 
cash  discount  represents,  in  most 
cases,  a  direct  contribution  to  profit, 
because,  generally  speaking,  buyers 
somehow  manage  to  obtain  their  re- 
(piired  markup  even  in  departments 
where  it  has  been  jiossible  to  have 
the  extra  discount  included  in  the 
cost  of  merchandise.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  retailers,  generally, 
should  seek  to  improve  their  cash 
discounts,  and  I  furthermore  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  manufacturers  to  co¬ 
operate  with  this  endeJivor  by  in¬ 
cluding.  if  necessary,  the  requested 
discount  in  the  cost  of  merchandise. 

Control  of  Assortments 

In  our  attemi)t  to  control  stocks 
and  markdowns.  and  to  increase 
markup  and  cash  discounts,  we  as 
merchants,  in  1933.  must  not  for  one 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  sole  reason  for  existence  is  to 
serve  our  communities  properly  and 
efficiently  in  the  matter  of  provid¬ 
ing  assortments  of  merchandise 
which  will  adequately  supply  their 
needs.  Now  that  retail  stocks  gen¬ 
erally  are  more  nearly  in  line  with 
present  day  volume.  I  think  that  I 
can  make  the  statement  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  a  great  many 
stores  faced  with  the  sudden  neces¬ 
sity  of  reducing  the  size  of  their 


stocks  as  quickly  as  possible,  allow¬ 
ed  their  staple  merchandise  to  suffer 
greatly  during  the  jiast  two  years. 
'Phis  mdV  not  have  been  intentional, 
but.  nevertheless,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  we  know  that  it  did 
happen. 

The  merchant  of  1933  then,  I 
believe,  is  faced  with  the  merchan¬ 
dising  ])roblem  of  carefully  recon¬ 
structing  his  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  so  that  they  will  not  only 
satisfy  the  staple  needs  of  his 
clientele,  but  also  will  give  them 
some  added  incentive  for  parting 
with  their  money.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  with  a  greatly  reduced 
national  purchasing  power,  retail 
stores  are  not  only  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar,  but  are  also  competing  to  per¬ 
haps  an  even  greater  degree  with 
every  industry  catering  to  human 
needs.  A  consumer  today  must  con¬ 
sider  whether  to  buy  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile  and  wear  the  old  fur  coat 
or  drive  the  old  car  and  buy  a  new 
fur  coat,  whether  to  take  that  long 
])lantied  trip  abroad  or  refurnish  the 
jiving  room.  Do  you  think  this  type 
of  comi)etition  can  be  successfully 
met  unless  we  as  retailers  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  to  improve  our 
assortments  and  our  selection  of 
merchandise  so  that  our  stores  will 
have  at  least  an  equal  chance  with 
other  industries  to  obtain  our  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  In  ap- 
l)roaching  this  problem,  may  I  offer 
the.se  few  suggestions : 

1 —  StartiiiR  with  the  premise  that 
customers  must  be  supplied  with 
those  items  which  they  have  a  rea- 
sotiable  right  to  expect  to  find  in 
our  stores,  let  us  set  up  at  the 
beginning  of  a  season  a  complete 
and  detailed  list  of  those  items  for 
each  department  and  then  check 
these  lists  periixlically — every  week, 
every  two  weeks,  or  in  some  cases 
every  month — against  our  actual 
stock  on  hand.  Some  stores  already 
have  set  up  such  lists  which  they 
have  termed  “never  out’’  lists. 

2 —  At  the  same  time  that  the.se  “never- 
out’’  lists  are  set  up,  a  purchasing 
plan  for  each  department  also 
should  be  set  up  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  insure  that  staple  items  of 
the  type  included  in  this  list  will 
not  be  neglected  because  of  other 
items,  whether  they  be  promo¬ 
tional  or  regular.  In  other  words, 

I  think  stores  should  establish  a 
definite  policy  that,  regardless  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  stock 
of  a  department,  the  assortment  of 
“never-out”  items  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  depleted.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  funda¬ 
mental  merchandising  problem  to 
be  solved  in  re-establishing  custo¬ 
mer  confidence  in  a  store. 

3 —  During  the  volume  era.  stores 
everywhere  installed  elaborate 
stock  record  systems  which  looked 
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wonderful  on  paper  and  supplied 
us  with  page  after  page  of  l)eauti- 
ful  statistics  for  our  files,  but 
which,  1  am  afraid,  had  far  too 
little  to  do  with  our  actual  mer¬ 
chandising  operations.  Now,  when 
we  come  to  a  period  when  we  really 
need  fundamental  facts  to  guide 
ns  in  our  merchandising,  we  find 
the  systems  which  we  have  built 
up  too  cumbersome  and  of  such 
questionable  value  that,  in  many 
cases,  stores  are  debating  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  throwing  them  out. 

The  great  neetl  for  some  system 
to  supply  us  with  fundamental  facts 
about  our  unit  operations,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  subject  which 
is  not  open  for  debate.  Simplifica¬ 
tion.  and  not  abolition  of  systems, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  what  we 
need. 

•1 — W'e  are  probably  all  very  tired  of 
hearing  about  "want  slips”,  but  no 
discussioti  on  the  re-establishment 
of  complete  assortments  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  them. 
They  are  doubly  important  in  this 
new  era  of  lower  stocks  and  more 
selective  selling.  The  progressive 
merchant  of  1933  will  carefully  re¬ 
view  his  "want  slip”  system  and 
again  give  it  the  important  place 
in  his  merchandising  operations 
that  it  deserves  to  occupy. 

5 — Mass  selling,  along  with  mass  buy¬ 
ing,  I  am  afraid  has  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  curb  the  selective  ability 
of  our  buyers,  insofar  as  picking 
distinctive,  individual  and  out¬ 
standing  attractive  merchandise  is 
concerned.  As  we  know,  mass 
selling  is  not  as  important  texlay 
as  it  was  two  years  ago.  but  are 
not  our  buyers  in  most  cases  .still 
doing  “mass  buying”?  I  am  mere¬ 
ly  pointing  out  the  problem,  for  I 
believe  the  .solution  can  best  be 
handled  individually  by  each  store. 

In  summitifj  up  this  discussion  of 
assortments,  may  I  just  add  this 
final  thotij^ht.  The  best  assortments 
in  the  world  may  appear  very  dull 
and  nninterestinjT  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  attractively  and  properly 
displayed.  To  me,  this  is  just  as 
much  of  a  merchandisinji;  job  as  the 
job  of  btiyinjif.  Bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  comjieting  with  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  motion  picture  theater,  the 
steamshi])  lines,  and  many  other  in¬ 
dustries  who  know  the  value  of  jjood 
display  perhaps  even  better  than  we 
do. 

Merchandise  Standards 

For  almcjst  a  year  now  there  has 
l)een  a  growing  conviction  among 
progressive  merchants  that  one  of 
the  prerequisites  to  general  recovery 
in  retail  business  is  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  standards.  As 
we  know,  this  thought  has  been  fost¬ 
ered  and  aggressively  promoted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public 
confidence  has  been  effected  by  the 
orgy  of  special  sales,  price  exag- 
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gerations,  gross-misstatements,  and 
other  attendant  evils  which,  from 
the  public  standpoint,  have  char¬ 
acterized  retail  operations  during  the 
past  two  years.  Public  confidence 
must  be  reestablished  before  we  can 
expect  to  make  any  i)rogress  in  the 
reconstruction  of  retail  business  as  a 
whole. 

During  the  year  1933,  therefore, 
the  progressive  merchant  must  in¬ 
sist  that  only  quality  merchandise 
shall  be  handled  in  the  price  ranges 
which  he  features.  Price  promo¬ 
tions  have  led  us  i)rogressively 
downward  and  now  that  they  no 
longer  are  producing  volume  for  us, 
we  must  .seek  new  ways  and  means 
of  presenting  (|uality  merchandise 
which  will  not  only  bring  customers 
to  our  store  but  will  also  eticourage 
repeat  business.  Here  is  a  job  for 
merchandising  skill  and  ingenuity 
which  our  present  organizations 
may  or  may  not  possess.  I  would 
like  to  offer  the  suggestion,  there¬ 
fore.  that  you  review  your  execu¬ 
tive  i)ersonnel  with  this  thought  in 
mind.  for.  in  my  oifinion.  it  will  be 
the  most  important  single  factor  in¬ 
volved  in  retailing  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

Coincident  with  the  ])roblem  of 
re-establishing  merchandise  stand¬ 
ards  is  the  one  of  increasing  the 
average  sale.  With  commodity  prices 
falling  at  a  “dizzy”  rate  since  1929, 
it  is  natural  that  the  average  sale 
in  all  stores  should  decline.  Retail¬ 
ers  generally,  however,  have  greatly 
aggravated  this  situation  rather  than 
helped  it  by  the  aggressive  i)romo- 
tion  of  lower  and  still  lower  priced 
goods.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say 
just  how  far  our  present  average 
sale  is  below  what  it  normally  might 
have  been  had  it  followed  its 
natural  course  downward,  but  there 
seems  little  question  that  it  is  lower. 
We  have  already  noted  that  the 
percentage  of  cost  j)er  transaction 
with  today’s  expense  levels,  i)rac- 
tically  i)rohibits  a  profitable  ojiera- 
tion.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  one 
f)f  our  most  important  merchandis¬ 
ing  jobs  in  1933  is  the  restoration 
of  the  average  sale  at  least  to  its 
nonml  Ici'cl  based  on  present  day 
prices,  and  we  eventually  must  go 
beyond  that  i)oint  if  retailing  is  to 
continue  to  jirogress. 

Reduced  Purchasing  Power 

We  know  that  people  have  greatly 
reduced  purchasing  power  and  we 
know,  too,  that  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  everyone  to  live  as 
economically  as  possible.  How, 


then,  are  we  to  go  about  increas¬ 
ing  our  average  sale?  It  certainly 
is  not  entirely  a  buying  problem, 
for  many  of  us  have  suffered  heavy 
reduction  losses  during  the  past  three 
years  on  purchases  of  better  mer¬ 
chandise.  I  say,  therefore,  that  our 
answer  lies  in  selling — an  almost 
forgotten  art  in  most  retail  stores. 
We  must  marshall  all  of  our  forces 
behind  the  one  objective  of  better 
.selling.  Until  recently,  merchan¬ 
dise,  even  if  it  was  fairly  well 
bought,  practically  sold  itself.  As  a 
result  we.  Ixiing  just  human  after 
all,  took  the  course  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  and  let  down  on  any  concerted 
effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  selling  organizations.  Many  of 
us  continued  to  go  through  motions 
of  training  our  people,  but  our  re¬ 
sults  were  not  ])articularly  note¬ 
worthy  or  even  important  at  that 
time.  Now,  if  we  are  to  make  any 
profit  from  our  oj)eration.s.  we  must 
train  our  salesi)eople,  first,  to  sell 
better  merchamlise  intelligently,  and 
second,  to  sell  more  merchandise  to 
each  customer  through  suggestive 
selling  methods,  and  generally  im- 
l)rove  service.  It  is  my  (qMnion  that 
this  training  must  l)e  carried  on 
largely  through  our  buyers,  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  selling  fea¬ 
tures  of  merchandise.  However,  it 
also  demands  the  ])lanned  attention 
and  active  cooperation  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  General  Manager 
down. 

The  Store’s  Place  in  the 
Community 

If  we  consider  the  retail  stores  of 
any  particular  community,  we  can- 
tKjt  hel])  but  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that,  as  a  result  ()f  the  liquida¬ 
tion  period  through  which  we  have 
l)assed,  there  has  been  a  general 
tendency  for  these  stores  to  become 
more  or  less  dislodged  from  their 
customary  ])lace  in  the  community. 
The  drive  for  volume  has  caused 
much  overlap])ing  of  stocks  and 
price  lines,  which  prior  to  1929  ex¬ 
isted  only  to  a  minor  degree.  Our 
jiromotional  ixjlicies  and  probably 
our  lack  of  basic  assortments  also 
encouraged  and  actually  forced  cus¬ 
tomers  to  do  mf)re  “shopping 
around”.  Many  stores,  as  a  result, 
have  lost  standing  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.  With  the  change  in  consumer 
buying  habits,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  and  with  the  result¬ 
ant  return  of  more  normal  basic 
merchandising  practices,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  stores,  if  they  are  to 
survive,  to  once  again  find  their 
proper  place  in  the  community,  and 
reestablish  their  prestige  with  their 
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chosen  clientele.  In  passing,  I  think 
it  is  worth  noting  that  a  profitable 
store  is  a  definite  tangible  asset  to 
any  community,  not  only  because  of 
the  service  it  renders,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  other  contributions  it 
makes  to  the  community,  whereas 
a  losing  store  in  a  community  be¬ 
comes  a  definite  liability.  ^lay  I 
point  out  that  this  problem  and  those 
of  concentrating  stocks,  building 
basic  assortments,  and  general  con¬ 
centration  of  efforts  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  and  the  same  from 
a  merchandising  standpoint. 

Publicity 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  get  the 
idea  from  what  I  have  said  pre¬ 
viously  that  volume  is  not  just  as 
important  to  a  business  today  as  it 
ever  was.  Without  volume,  obvious¬ 
ly,  no  concern  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time.  Under-emphasis  of 
volume,  therefore,  might  easily 
prove  more  disastrous  than  our  for¬ 
mer  over-emphasis.  Consequently, 
after  a  store  has  again  reestablishecl 
its  place  in  a  community  and  has 
set  its  house  in  order  from  a  mer¬ 
chandising,  sendee  and  publicity 
standpoint,  to  service  the  clientele 
it  desires  to  attract,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  volume  will  resolve  itself 
into  one  of  ai)plying  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  principles.  We  have  already 
discussed  a  great  many  of  these, 
such  as  exercising  better  selective 
ability  in  buying  in  order  to  please 
a  more  discriminating  and  “harder- 
to-please”  consumer,  better  timing 
in  the  presentation  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  on  which  we  expect  to  obtain 
volume,  and  the  building  of  more 
complete  basic  assortments  to  en¬ 
courage  and  develop  an  improved 
day-to-day  business.  In  addition  to 
these.  I  think  it  will  lie  worthwhile 
to  consider  for  a  moment  merchan¬ 
dising  from  a  publicity  standpoint. 
If  cleverness  and  creativeness  are 
to  replace  sheer  force  in  our  pro¬ 
motional  efforts,  then  there  must  be 
a  much  closer  relationship  between 
publicity  and  merchandising  than 
that  which  has  existed  during  recent 
years.  In  our  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions,  we  must  be  constantly  alert 
to  discover  evidences  of  consistent 
public  demand  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  “runners”  or  “best  sellers”,  and 
then  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
publicity  division,  we  must  promote 
these  “runners”  not  through  cut 
price  promotions,  but  in  a  manner 
that  will  prolong  as  well  as  intensify 
the  demand  for  the  merchandise  in 
question.  I  agree  with  many  others 
that  advertising  costs  must  be  re¬ 
duced.  If  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
merchandising  and  publicity  must  be 


brought  closer  together  and  a  co¬ 
operative  program  worked  out  which 
will  concentrate  effort  only  on  the 
proven  winners  and  the  important 
new  fashions. 

Merchandising  At  a  Profit 

When  we  pause  to  summarize 
what  has  been  said,  we  realize  that, 
in  the  final  analysis,  our  big  job 
for  1933  boils  down  to  this:  Mer¬ 
chandising  at  a  Profit.  The  funda¬ 
mental  factors  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  from  a  strictly  mer¬ 
chandising  angle,  we  have  pointed 
out,  are: 

1 —  A  higher  initial  markup  and  im¬ 
proved  cash  discounts. 

2 —  An  effective  control  of  markdowns, 
and 

3—  The  restoration  of  the  average  sale 
at  least  to  normal  levels.  Accom¬ 
panying  these  merchandising 
efforts,  however,  there  must  be 
further  efforts  to  reduce  general 
operating  expenses  and,  naturally, 
since  merchandising  is  so  closely 
allied  to  general  operations,  I  feel 
that  my  subject  demands  a  brief 
reference  to  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  consolidation  of  related  de- 
l)artments  under  fewer  buyers  offers 
one  avenue  for  reducing  merchan¬ 
dising  e.xpenses.  Many  stores  have 
already  taken  this  step  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  satisfactory  results.  In 
considering  this  reduction  of  or¬ 
ganization,  let  us  look  back  to 
the  time  not  so  many  years  ago. 
when,  for  example,  in  department 
stores,  we  had  one  dress  buyer,  one 
coat  buyer,  and  jtrobably  one  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  buyer.  I  am  not  saying, 
necessarily,  that  we  can  go  back  to 
this  simple  organization,  but  I  do 
believe  we  have  carried  buying 
specialization  too  far,  and  that  as  a 
result,  we.  today,  in  many  cases,  are 
finding  ourselves  sadly  lacking  in 
real  merchants  to  manage  our  de¬ 
partments,  The  important  question 
we  must  ask  ourselves  in  making 
any  departmental  consolidations  is 
— “Has  the  proposed  head  of  this 
consolidation  sufficient  experience, 
skill,  courage  and  ingenuity  to  man¬ 
age  the  combined  departments  as  a 
real  merchant?” 

Another  problem  which  mer¬ 
chants  everywhere  are  considering 
today  is  the  question  of  eliminating 
or  retaining  departments  that  over 
a  period  of  years  have  consistently 
shown  a  loss,  I  do  not  propose  to 
attempt  to  answer  this  problem  be¬ 
cause  I  consider  it  an  individual  one 
for  each  store.  May  I  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  approaching 
this  subject.  First,  does  the  depart¬ 


ment  normally  contribute  more  to 
overhead  than  it  loses  in  net  profit; 
second,  does  it  occupy  space  which 
is  not  needed  for  other  lines,  and 
if  it  were  discontinued,  how  would 
this  space  be  used  more  profitably; 
and  third,  is  the  department  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  completeness  of  service 
to  your  customers.  Some  expense 
might  possibly  l)e  saved  by  the 
elimination  of  some  of  our  chronic 
loss  departments,  but  by  and  large 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
answer  to  our  problems. 

Layout  Changes 

Stores  also  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  changing  their  physi¬ 
cal  layouts  in  order  to  reduce  the 
space  occupied  by  some  departments. 
This,  again,  is  an  individual  store 
problem  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  receive  very  careful  atten¬ 
tion  before  any  action  is  taken.  Such 
reductions  of  space  may  lie  feasible 
and  will  result,  not  only  in  a  saving 
of  departmental  rental  charges,  but 
also  of  selling  and  service  super¬ 
vision  costs.  The  expense  involved 
in  such  consolidations,  however,  in 
many  cases  is  large,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  expected  savings  might  possi¬ 
bly  have  to  continue  for  a  number 
of  years  to  make  the  move  worth¬ 
while. 

Still  another  possibility  which 
stores  are  considering  as  a  means 
of  absorbing  some  of  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  expense  is  that  of  adding 
new  lines  of  merchandise  which  are 
not  generally  carried  by  department 
stores.  Such  lines  include  lighting 
fixtures,  plumbing  equipment,  home 
construction  departments,  and  some 
are  even  considering  automobile 
agencies.  With  our  present  account¬ 
ing  system,  these  departments  would 
represent  serious  problems  in  re¬ 
spect  to  markup  and  general  ex- 
;)enses.  I  should  like  to  point  out. 
how’ever,  that  department  stores  in 
other  countries,  England,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  handle  practically  every  type 
of  merchandise  known  and  render 
almost  any  service  desired  by  man. 
Perhaps  our  methods  of  figuring 
profits  and  losses  need  some  revis¬ 
ion.  hut  that  is  not  a  problem  to 
consider  here. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  generally,  must  be 
reduced  during  the  next  few  years, 
particularly  if  we  are  facing  a  long 
time  low  commodity  price  level  as 
some  economists  predict.  I.  how¬ 
ever,  am  not  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  revolutionary  action  in 
present  methods  is  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  fundamental 
principles  of  operation  are  still 
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sound.  The  real  trouble  is  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  of  the  volume 
era.  we  have  tended  to  drift  away 
from  these  fundamental  principles. 

.\fter  reviewing  our  past  and 
j)resent  operations.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  re¬ 
construction  p)eriod  in  retailing.  It 
will  be — 

period  for  those  of  vision,  deter¬ 
mination  and  the  willingness  to 


devote  untiring  energy  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  job. 

A  period  of  rebuilding  on  sound 
merchandising  principles. 

A  period  of  questioning  every  opera¬ 
tion  and  justifying  none  unless 
there  is  sufficient  grounds  for  doing 
so. 

A  period  during  which  merchandis¬ 
ing  will  get  back  to  merchandise 
and  figures  will  find  their  true 
function  as  guides,  not  governors. 

A  period  during  which  skill  in  sell¬ 


ing  will  be  equally  as  important 
as  skill  in  buying. 

A  period  of  keen  competition  not 
only  between  stores,  but  between 
industries. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  a 
period  demanding  the  courage,  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  real  fundamental 
merchants  who  are  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  sound,  constructive,  and 
profitable  business  even  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties. 


THE  BULLETIN’S 

Bulletin  Board 


1932  Bound  Volumes 
iVoir  Available 

Price  $5.00 


Although  there  is  much  more  helpful  and  stimulating  material 
in  these  enlarged  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  the  price  of  the  Bound  Vol¬ 
umes  remains  the  same. 

The  Index  in  your  December  copy  will  show  you  how  thoroughly 
current  retailing  problems  have  been  covered  during  the  past  year.  A 
Bound  Volume  makes  this  material  readily  available  in  a  handy  and 
attractive  form.  This  issue  will  conform  with  previous  volumes  in  size 
and  appearance,  being  handsomely  hound  in  brown  leather,  with  the 
title  in  gold  leaf. 

No  library  of  Retailing  is  complete  without  the  surveys  made  by 
the  staff  and  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  articles  written  for 
The  Bulletin  by  leaders  in  the  Craft  and  by  specialists  in  every  phase 
of  store  activities.  It  is  an  indispensible  tool  for  store  executives  and 
executives-in-the-making. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  Bound  Volumes  and  as  some  issues  are  now  out  of  print, 
except  for  these  copies,  no  additional  Bound  Volumes  will  be  available 
after  this  supply  has  been  exhausted.  Therefore — 
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purchase  for  advertising  ihan  it 
would  be  selling  the  store  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  now 
listed.  It  is  much  easier  to  sell  a 
store  a  bill  of  goods  on  a  so-called 
“deal”  even  though  that  deal  is 
highly  unprofitable  to  the  store,  than 
it  is  to  sell  them  a  straight  and 
legitimate  proposition. 

I  have  had  people  come  to  me  re¬ 
peatedly  and  say,  “We  don’t  care 
how  you  work  it.  Here  is  what  we 
want,  see  what  you  can  do.” 

No  Better  Profit 

I  do  not  know  of  one  case  of  a 
manufacturer  selling  on  the  so- 
called  “deal”  proposition  where, 
when  you  get  the  deal  down  to  the 
ultimate  price,  and  the  ultimate  base 
price,  that  which  you  are  paying  for 
the  goods,  where  you  will  not  find 
that  the  margin  of  profit  in  that 
meth(xl  of  selling  is  greater  than 
the  straight  legitimate  selling  price. 

Therefore  you  want  to  be  careful 
that  when  you  are  buying  “deals” 
they  are  of  intrinsic  value.  There 
are  many  situations  that  come  to  our 
attention  on  so-called  “deals”  that 
have  a  worthy  and  a  good  reason 
behind  them,  and  that  are  good 
from  your  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  manufacturer.  There  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  product,  for 
example,  and  the  selling  to  you  of 
something  in  which  you  have  little 
confidence  but  where  someone  is 
willing  to  prove  you  are  wrong  in 
that  lack  of  confidence. 

What  Are  Best  Sellers? 

The  question  of  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  really  a  market  in 
your  particular  community  may 
enter  into  it,  or  there  may  be  a  test 
campaign  to  determine  something. 
I  gave  you  the  illustration  earlier 
of  the  price  at  which  something 
should  l)e  sold.  There  are  many 
legitimate  excuses  for  special  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  a  particular 
transaction.  But,  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  put  all  of  them  in  the 
same  class. 

When  your  buyers  go  to  market, 
they  should  buy  intrinsic  value, 
and  they  should  look  at  a  deal  from 
the  standpoint  that,  after  all,  when 
you  take  all  the  camouflage  away 
what  does  it  ultimately  boil  down  to. 


The  last  point  that  I  want  to 
stress  is  that  we  should  revamp  our 
conception  of  best  sellers.  That  has 
lieen  gainetl  in  the  following  way; 
we  have  analyzed  what  we  have  sold 
in  the  last  six  months  and  we  say, 
59  cent  silks  is  our  best  seller  and 
so  most  of  our  goods  go  into  that 
class.  We  do  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  some  volume  op¬ 
portunity  in  price  levels  that  dt)  not 
reflect  themselves  in  our  sales  sheets, 
and  that  we  could  develop  volume  in 
the  coming  season  if  there  were  a 
chance  to  e.xploit  something. 

If  a  retailer  worked  as  hard  with 
manufacturers  to  find  out  how  he 
could  develop  the  sale  of  a  better 
merchandise,  as  he  does  in  working 
out  of  gixxls  for  his  anniversary 
sale,  he  would  be  infinitely  more 
successful  in  getting  more  merchan¬ 
dise  and  he  would  make  more 
money. 

I  have  yet  to  have  one  retailer 
come  to  me  and  say,  “What  can  you 
do  for  me,”  or  “How  can  we  work 
out  some  way  in  which  we  can 
build  up  or  rebuild  sales  volume  at 
$1.50  in  silks?” 

Especial  Effort  Made 

Not  one  has  come,  but  when 
their  79th  anniversary  comes  around 
the  floodgates  are  loosed  and  there 
is  pressure  as  none  of  your  retailers 
understand  it,  but  we  get  it  day 
after  day,  and  sometimes  several 
times  in  the  day.  If  that  effort  were 
put  into  the  develo])ment  of  the  sale 
of  merchandise  in  the  better  classes, 
I  think  you  would  find  the  manu¬ 
facturer  leaning  over  backward  in 
an  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  any  way  within  reason.  If  the 
same  amount  of  effort  were  put  on 
the  development  of  those  price 
levels  as  is  put  on  the  lowest  price 
levels.  I  think  you  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  some  of  the 
business  which  Mr.  Hahn  spoke  of. 

Pressure  on  Merchandise 
Division 

Let  us  not  determine  the  best 
sellers  in  our  store  for  the  coming 
spring  by  merely  a  critical  analysis 
of  what  has  hap|)ened,  but  rather 
let  us  apply  an  intelligent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  what  has  l)een  sold  in  the 


market,  what  we  have  l)een  selling, 
to  whom,  and  what  they  have  done 
with  it.  What  have  the  other  stores 
in  the  town  been  selling?  We  want 
to  find  out  what  the  city  market  is 
from  the  l)est  seller  standjxjint. 

In  the  past  several  years,  with 
the  decline  of  volume  and  profit,  and 
the  growth  of  education,  the  pul)lici- 
ty  manager,  the  store  manager,  the 
controller,  the  i^resident  have  all 
been  running  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  and  the  merchandising  division. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  the 
pressure  ou  all  of  the  divisions,  on 
the  con. roller,  that  there  has  been 
on  the  store  management  division. 
There  is  considerable  pressure  on 
the  part  of  everybody  to  run  the 
publicity  division.  And,  certainly, 
everyl)ody  has  had  a  crack  at  being 
the  e.xpert  merchandise  manager. 

If  we  must  have  slogans.  I  would 
have  one  for  this  year.  “Let’s  turn 
the  store  back  to  the  merchant ;  let’s 
let  the  merchant  oi)erate  in  1933  as 
characterized  by  the  merchant  of  a 
decade  ago  by  the  character  of  the 
merchandise  operation  that  made 
our  stores  profitable.” 

True  Merchants  Neede<f 

Only  when  you  profit  from  your 
purchase  of  our  goods,  or  that  of 
other  manufacturers,  do  manufac¬ 
turers  prosperi  We  say  these  things 
in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
more  intelligent  conception  to  the 
store  owner,  fo  the  controller,  the 
store  manager,  the  merchandise 
manager’s  problems,  and  if  we  turn 
the  store  back  to  the  merchant,  the 
store  that  has  a  true  merchant  in  it 
will  not  have  the  worst  record  in  the 
city  for  this  year. 


FREE  TO  EXECUTIVES 

IN  MEMBER  STORES 

.As  a  preliminary  to  the  “Spring 
House  Cleaning”  in  our  stockrooms, 
we  must  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
remainders  of  1930  and  1931  cop¬ 
ies  of  The  Bulletin.  Some  num¬ 
bers  are  now  out  of  print,  but  while 
they  last,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
any  member  requesting  them,  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  issues  on  hand.  Numer¬ 
ous  studies  and  reports  which  are 
still  timely  and  valuable  are  con¬ 
tained  in  these  issues.  If  you  do 
not  have  them  in  your  files,  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  while  the 
supply  lasts. 
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Leadership  For  Morale  Building 
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ing  the  gains  with  those  who  are 
being  led. 

What  do  the  devotion,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  zeal  and  intelligent  applieaiion 
of  the  average  employee  yield  to 
him  in  tangible  form? 

1)(»  they  hrinjj  security,  advance¬ 
ment.  ai)proval.  creative  satisfac¬ 
tion.  freedom  from  worry?  Do  they 
hrint;  a  sense  of  i)artici])ation  in  a 
liappv  }iron])  strivinjj  in  a  worth¬ 
while  project?  1^0  they  eash  in  for 
the  workers  either  materially  or 
spiritually? 

1  am  not  talking?  about  a  hand¬ 
out — about  ])aternalistic  measures — 
about  a  relationship  of  solicitude 
which  is  all  fme  way.  namely,  from 
vou  and  your  com])anies  to  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  the  i^^reat  historic  instances 
where  morale  has  been  a  fact,  the 
relationshi])  has  always  been  reci])- 
rocal.  riiat  means  tliat  all  .trained 
and  knew  that  they  gained  by  ful¬ 
filling  their  obligation  to  the  body 
con)orate.  The  leader  is  loyal  to 
those  led  and  those  led  are  loyal  to 
the  leader.  The  responsibility  may 
come  first  igxm  the  leader;  hut  the 
response  must  come  from  the  led — 
or  the  leader’s  tactics  are  wrong  or 
his  aims  unappealing.  And  if  we 
aren’t  getting  the  response,  let  each 
of  us  search  our  own  hearts ! 

The  heart  of  the  ])rohlem  is 
simple.  Great  manifestations  of 
morale  have  come,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  ( 1  )  where  the  leader  has 
convincingly  established  himself 
and  in  his  cause;  (2)  where  the 
cause  was  unmistakably  commenda¬ 


ble  to  the  followers  and  was  a  big 
cause  which  they  l)elieved  in  pass¬ 
ionately;  (3)  where  the  followers 
stood  to  gain  something  precious  if 
the  cause  was  victorious. 

Vou  and  I,  in  this  day  and  hour, 
have  a  cause.  It  can  he  a  big  cause 
if  we  will  see  it  so  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  like  all  other  historic 
causes  in  having  both  a  material  and 
s])iritual  side.  No  cause  is  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  sustain  morale  whica 
is  material  alone.  Money  making 
and  money  getting  are  no  cause  by 
themselves  and  dis.sociated  from 
larger  ends.  Hut  the  sounder  con- 
duet  of  our  distributive  life  in  an 
organized  7eay  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  is  a  cause.  It  is  a 
challenging,  imperious  cause — both 
material  and  ethical  in  nature. 

We  must  distribute  more  goods, 
better  goods,  reasonably  ])riced 
goods.  ( )ur  job  is  ])rimarily  to 
serve  the  customer,  the  inihlic;  — 
only  secondarily  to  make  money  for 
stockholders, — and  then  only  a  fair 
])rofit.  This  cause  of  economical  and 
orderly  distribution  is  one  that  can 
command  em])loyee  allegiance,  if  it 
is  rightly  dramatized  to  them  and 
conducted  with  integrity  under  our 
leadership. 

That  leadership  to  he  succesfid. 
let  me  summarize,  must  he  conscious 
and  faithful  leadershii)  in  which  you 
keep  faith  with  the  led  and  with  the 
l)ul)lic.  It  implies  a  carefully  chosen 
body  of  co-workers.  It  implies  a 
sharing  of  the  facts  with  those  co¬ 
workers.  It  imi)lies  assurances  of 
security  at  the  job  at  adequate  pay. 


It  retjuires  some  method  of  sharing 
the  prosperity  of  the  business  with 
the  co-workers.  In  short,  good  lead¬ 
ership  requires  that  they  see  some 
tangible  reasons  why  they  should  be 
loyal. 

Nor  is  all  this  really  an  emergency 
cause.  It  was  with  us  before  1929 
and  w’ill  he  with  us  still  after  1935. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  that  it 
is  the  cause  to  which  the  devotion 
of  our  generation  must  he  brought 
before  other  less  urgent  causes  can 
he  considered  or  won. 

You  are  cu.stodian  of  an  import¬ 
ant  segment  of  the  distributive  end 
of  our  national  economic  organiza¬ 
tion.  Your  store  groups  are  i)rivates 
and  officers  in  an  economic  army. 
.And  you  as  i)ersonucl  workers  are 
the  un)rale  officers.  'I'he  service  you 
render  is  essential.  Retail  distribu¬ 
tion  is  an  indis])en sable  function 
under  practically  any  form  of  large- 
scale  machine  production.  You  can 
hel])  in  the  high  endeavor  of  making 
a  world  safe  and  hapi)y  for  us  all 
as  consumers  to  live  in. 

Do  you  know  how  big  and  vital 
the  cause  is  under  which  you  are 
enlisted?  Do  you  realize  that  you 
can  have  morale — even  in  a  depres¬ 
sion — if  the  rank  and  file  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  knew  they  can 
trust  you  to  he  as  loyal  to  them  and 
to  your  common  challenging  cause, 
as  they  would  like  to  be  to  you? 

But  you  do  have  to  keep  proving 
to  them  by  your  acts  that  it  is  a  big 
cause;  that  your  leadershit)  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  it;  and  that  their  devotion  to 
to  it  not  merely  puts  food  into  their 
mouths,  hut  gives  them  the  exhil¬ 
arating  .sense  of  i)articipating  in  a 
worthy  .social  achievement. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  har'e  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  vom 
have  been  looking  for.  fVe  haz’e  one  standing  rule — zve 
zvill  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  stibmission  of  zvritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

One  who  can  increase  net  profits  by  intelligent  and  effective 
operation.  Has  given  fourteen  years  satisfactory  .service  in 
the  operating  field.  Full  details  on  rec|uest.  B-15-33. 

STYLIST— BUYER— DECOR.ATOR 

Position  desired  in  Buying  Office  or  Store — thorough  and 
broad  experience  decorating,  styling  and  buying  furniture,  drap- 
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cries,  carpets,  china,  glass,  gifts,  understands  their  manufacture 
and  knows  the  markets.  Knows  fabrics  and  period  design. 
Has  decorated  houses,  apartments,  public  rooms — arranged  store 
displays.  Educate<l  in  history  of  decoration  and  has  given  in¬ 
formal  talks  to  small  groups  on  decoration  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  B-16-33. 

MERCHANDISER,  BUYER  AND  PROMOTER 
FOR  MAIN  FLOOR  DEPARTMENTS 

Successful  three-in-onc  operator,  whose  up-to-the  minute 
buying  and  suggestive  selling  plans  secure  turnover  and  mark¬ 
up  that  assures  real  net  profit.  Don’t  wait.  Write  at  once 
for  interview.  B-17-33. 

CONTROLLER  AND  CREDIT  MANAGER 

Controller  and  Credit  Manager  with  six  years  experience  in 
retail  store  with  a  sales  volume  of  about  5  million,  and  four 
years  of  public  accounting  experience,  available.  No  restric¬ 
tions  on  location.  Excellent  references.  B-18-33. 

COPYWRITER  OR  RESEARCH 

Young  advertising  and  research  man  with  Wharton  School 
training  and  metropolitan  experience  wishes  position.  Has  done 
special  research  in  radio  broadcasting.  Samples  of  work  and 
references  furnishetl  uptm  retiuest.  B-19-33. 
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RESUME 


Allow  us  to  introduce  the  new  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year,  (We  hope  to 
have  the  other  two  photographs  later.)  (See  page  7) 

Taxation  has  become  a  subject  that  everyone  is  dis¬ 
cussing — because  everyone  is  effected.  {See  page  9) 

Not  only  retailers  but  manufacturers  and  consumers 
have  shown  a  great  interest  in  the  addresses  given  at 
the  Twenty- Second  Annual  Convention.  {See  page  13) 

Our  new  President  presents  a  stimulating  message 
concerning  plans  for  the  coming  year.  {See  page  15) 

The  Resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  Convention 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Association  members.  {See 
Page  20) 

These  pithy  paragraphs  are  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  {See  page  20) 

Ex-Governor  Gardner  practiced  what  he  preaches — 
and  his  discussion  of  the  costs  of  government  is  based 
on  first  hand  knowledge.  {See  page  211 

The  National  Quality  Movement  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  business  right-about-face  toward  better 
times.  {See  page  23) 

Prospects  for  the  coming  year  give  no  cause  for  easy 
optimism.  {See  page  25) 

The  Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses  gives 
to  the  Craft  a  thorough  and  impartial  analysis  of  its 
operating  costs.  {See  page  28) 

Merchandising  today — as  it  looks  to  a  manufacturer. 
{See  page  30) 

The  Departmental  Operating  Figures  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  are  proving  more  useful  each  year, 
in  evaluating  a  store’s  performance  and  in  making  plans 
for  the  next  year.  {Sec  page  33) 

Charging  interest  on  past  due  accounts  is  being  seri¬ 
ously  considered  by  stores.  {See  page  34) 

Re-valuation  of  fixed  assets  may  be  a  necessary  re¬ 
adjustment  before  business  can  go  ahead.  {See  page  35) 

Even  the  major  possibilities  for  reducing  expenses 
and  increasing  efficiency  have  not  all  be  exhauusted. 
{See  page  38) 

Opportunities  for  advancement  must  be  kept  open 
as  an  incentive  for  good  work,  in  spite  of  the  slowing 
down  of  the  personnel  turnover  rate.  {See  page  40) 

The  Merchandising  Division  is  planning  a  number 
of  valuable  studies  and  a  Trade  Relations  program  that 
will  be  of  far  reaching  benefit.  {See  page  43) 

Merchandising  problems  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
present-day  conditions  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  situation.  (See  page  44) 


The  modern  spirit  of  carefully  studied  simplicity  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  windows.  {See  page  47) 

Spring  fashion  news  by  representatives  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  experts  in  detecting  important  trends.  {See 
page  49) 

The  Business  News  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
analyzes  the  economic  situation.  {See  page  52) 

We  are  reproducing  the  analysis  of  1933  Promotional 
Problems  presented  at  the  Convention  for  the  benefit 
of  Bulletin  readers.  Have  you  given  enough  thought 
to  the  selection  of  merchandise  assortments?  {See 
page  54)  Do  you  have  to  use  the  words  quality  and 
honestly  in  every  paragraph  to  have  them  inherent  in 
your  advertising?  {See  page  56)  Do  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  departments  in  stores  use  good  team 
work?  {See  page  57)  And  do  they  keep  a  fresh  view¬ 
point  and  enthusiasm  for  the  merchandise  to  be  pro¬ 
moted?  {See  page  59) 

Transportation  problems  that  vitally  affect  stores 
are  being  considered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  {See  page 

The  Personnel  Group  is  planning  a  comprehensive 
and  valuable  program  for  the  coming  year.  {See 
page  62) 

Good  salesmanship  requires  an  analysis  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  reactions  of  customers.  {See  page  63) 

Seeing  their  work  in  perspective  as  to  its  social  sig¬ 
nificance  will  inspire  the  personnel  of  a  store  to  more 
intelligent  and  effective  efforts.  {Sec  page  65) 

Concrete  examples  of  ways  of  reducing  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  expenses  were  presented  at  the  Convention. 
Check  and  see  if  they  can  be  applied  in  your  store. 
(Ycc  page  67) 

Department  stores  are  becoming  increasingly  import¬ 
ant  distributors  of  electrical  merchandise — for  which 
a  large  potential  market  exists.  {See  page  70) 

Transit  insurance  offers  possibilities  of  savings  worth 
investigating.  {See  page  73) 

Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  from  many  different  angles  at  the  Convention 
and  aroused  so  much  interest  that  the  discussion  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  afternoon.  The  addresses  at  the 
morning  session  are  reproduced  in  this  issue  for  the 
l)enefit  of  Bulletin  readers  who  were  not  able  to  be 
present.  {See  page  74) 

Does  the  Treasury  decision  affecting  the  tax  on  fur 
trimmed  garments  interest  you?  (6>c  page  85) 

An  orderly  program  for  exjiense  reduction  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  will  bring  results  in  the  Delivery 
Department.  {See  page  86) 
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